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rid right, and are so to-day. Yet it must be 
Che Indep end ent admitted that the Israels and Elijahs in the 
+ ss Ps 
O : visible Church are comparatively few. A 
very considerable part of the whole number 
THE BLUE AND THE GRAY TO*| of avowed disciples feel, or would feel if 
GETHER. they scriously reflected, that, practically, 
FOR DECORATION DAY. they know but little what it isto ascend the 
eunetenis echaieen hights of holy communion with God and of 
ene ; effectual intercession with him. Many of 
Frowers for the men who lost, these grieve over their conscious want of 
Flowers for the men who won, faith, and the consequent coldness and un- 
The Blue and the Gray together ; fruitfulness of their devotions. What, then, 
a ns 8 pacar seems to be needed is a better understand- 
The Blue and the Gray together. ing as to what that is in prayer on which 
its prevailing efficacy depends; or when and 
Tears for the fallen brave, how it reaches its highest power. 
Never a word of blame, &. real prayer, of course, supposes a sin- 
The Blue and the Gray together, cere desire on the patt of the suppliant to 
Have each a quiet grave, obtain the things for which he asks. It is not 
Have each a spotless fame, y : 
Th } true, however, as many seem to think, that 
e Blue and the Gray together. tee” 
strong desire is the only or, at least, the 
Songs for a ous Canes: chief requisite of acceptable prayer, the spe- 
Th Rms eee on cific thing which makes it prevalent with 
, “ens nu cory pall God. If it were so, the supplication of the 
“ . , . . . 
Lilies, and heliotrope frantic mother who implores relief and life 
For the Blue and Gray together. forhersuffering child, the intense excitement 
of whose natura] affection leads her, for the 
The Blue and Gray together, ti ; 
ime, to forget the duty of submission 
Out in the summer weather, E ‘ - 
Out in the wintry’ weather ; > and drives from her mind all thought of 
Sing thrushand robin o'er each Jonelygpane |. ¥hat 
‘Sigh, gentle winds, and tell “ + faces” Miny” 
To the pale asphodel, her own highest good demands, would be 
“The Blue and Gray sleep well, sleep well, to- | certainly effectual; but the. truth is that 
gether.”’ 





THE HIGHEST POWER OF PRAYER. 


BY RAY PALMER, D.D. 





AN earnest Christian man has addressed 
to me the following brief note: 

“ Dear Sir:—A good deal has of late been 
said from the pulpit, the press, and in Chris- 
tian conversation in relation to effectual 
prayer Ido not now refer to the discussions 
which have grown out of recent skeptical ob- 
jections to the general doctrine of the efficacy 
of prayer, as taught in the Scriptures and re- 
ceived throughout Christendom. I hear those 
who are firm believers in this doctrine inquir- 
ing among themselves about the different de- 
grees of that efficacy, as found in the actual ex- 
perience of different persons, or of the same 
person at different times, and I desire myself 
tocome toa better understanding as to wha 
kind of prayer that is specifically whieh realizes 
the highest power with God in asking the good 
we need. It will be doing me a great service 
if you will briefiy give me your thoughts on 
this profoundly interesting subject, 

“Very truly yours, —_— —.” 

My Dear Sir :—1 most cheerfully yield 
to your expressed desire that I will give you 
any light I may possess in respect to that 
special type of prayer which both in Scrip- 
ture history and in more ordinary Christian 
experience stands connected with so many 
remarkable results, and respecting which 
there has been and still is so much earnest 
inquiry among sincere Christian people. It 
is a difficult subject, but one of deep practi- 
cal interest and worthy of thoughtful at- 
tention ; and, though I may not be able to add 
any new light on the matter, I will, never- 
theless, at you request, venture a few sug- 
gestions. 

The apostles and early Christiaus were 
familiar with the history of prayer us pre- 
sented in the Old Testament. The exam- 
ple and explicit teackings of their Divine 
Master, also, as regarfls the obligation and 
efficacy of prayer, left them no possible 
rooni to doubt in relation to these things. 
The convictions of the- whole Christian 
Church in succeeding geaerations on the 
General subject have been substantially 


she is intent solely on the gratification of 
her own wishes, and the strength of her 
desire, the agony with which it pleads may 
be, by its excess and the wrong state into 
which it throws the whole mind and heart, 
precisély the reason why it cannot consist- 
ently be answered. It may be that what, 
with such importunity, she beseeches Infin- 
ite Love to dois not, in the existing cir- 
cumstances, the fit thing to be done. 


Nor if we suppose the things desired to 
be right objects of desire will the case be 
altered. Although it be some good which 
we know it is always the divine pleasure 
to bestow on those who are fitted to receive 
it—as, for instance, the gift of the Holy 
Ghost in his quickening power—which is 
asked of God, it is not even then true that 
the strength of the desire is the measure 
of the prevailing power of the request. 
For, though the thing desired be right, yet, 
it may be that some unworthy motive, some 
impulse of selfishness or pride, some impa- 
tience of God’s time and way of bestowing 
spiritual good, in short, something wrong 
in the spirit of the suppliant, may be dis- 
cerned by the All-seeing Eye, that shall 
render it improper that the request so 
offered shall be granted. 

On what, then, the question returns, does 
the power of prayer to bring its answer 
essentially depend? Plainly, on the moral 
| purity of the desire. The right kind of 
desire for things which are truly good will 
certainly be sincere and strong. But it 
will be more than this; will be holy like- 
wise. It will ask what it asks in a holy 
temper, with holy aims anda holy regard 
to God’s supremacy and choice. It will be 
the outbreathing of a soul which is under 
the pervading and directive influence not 
of mere natural impulses, but of the Holy 
Spirit of God; a soul whose utterances are 
such and such only as that Spirit prompts, 
In proportion, we must believe, as any 
soul rises above the region of the carnal, 
the selfish, and the sensible, and comes into 
sympathy with the spiritual and the holy, 
in its approaches to the Mercy Seat, just in 
that proportion must it, according to the 
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whole tenor and spirit of the divine prom- 
ises, have power to prevail with God. It 
is when it thus ascends in a very high de- 
gree that it attains to the highest form or 
the most effective power of prayer. 


With these suggestions borne in mind, 


yet me come to a particular illustra- 
tion. Suppose a Christian in his closet 
and in the attitude of ‘prayer. He is 


bending the knee on that sacred spot 
whence, with varying degrees of the spirit 
of prayer, he has daily looked up to the 
Eternal Throne, and where he has con- 
sciously received answers proportioned to 
the degree of inward grace it exercise. 
There he has often plead with God under 
the influence of deep emotion, as when he 
has intensely felt his own sins and his 
pressing necessities, or when he has en- 
treated for others whose condition and 
wants have profoundly moved him, or has 
prayed for the coming of the Kingdom of 
God in a sinful and suffering world. But 
at this time, were it allowed you to look in 
on his retirement, as the All-seeing Eye is 
able to do, you would notice something 
peculiar in the scene.’ His aspect is now 
fixed and calm. He exhibits few if any 
indications of mere human affections. 


eek, which tells | “deep 
to find expression have possession of his 
soul, His lips, which at the commence- 
ment of his prayer gave utterance to his 
petitions, are still; for what at present fills 
his spirit and ascends therefrom words are 
immeasurably too low and feeble to em- 
body. On the countenance there rests an 
indescribable expression, which seems to 
say that the soul, with intense collectedness 
of thought and unwonted clearness of per- 
ception, is now enjoying the most imme- 
diate contact with the Invisible which 
the present state admits. It is, indeed, 
conversing with God, without the use 
of language, or neatly so. It is im- 
pressed most profoundly with the trans- 
cendent exaltation, majesty, and holiness 
of His glorious being, in the presence of 
which it feels itself sinking into nothing; 
and yet it is not repelled. It is conscious 
of no painful fear. On the contrary, child- 
like trust is mingled with its deep and sol- 
emn reverence and its fervor of admira- 
tion is accompanied by a most tranquil 
and peace-producing love. Never were its 
wishes for personal supplies of wisdom, 
grace, and strength more earnest; never 
did the welfare of others, the enlargement 
of the Church, and the general progress of 
the Divine Kingdom seem more to be de- 
sired; but, for the time, all these things 
are, as one may say, merged and lost in the 
one grand, absorbing. inexpressible desire 
that God may be glorified and all his 
blessed will be done. Abba, Father, not 
now an utterance, is an affectionate emotion 
with which the soul is overflowing. The 
whole being is, inthe words of Paul, filled 
with all the fullness of God. 

It is plain, therefore, dear sir, as it seems 
to me, that there is often a material misap- 
prebension as to the meaning of the “ im- 
portunity ” spoken of in the Scriptures in 
connection with prevailing prayer. There 
are those who take it as necessarily involv- 
ing a state in which body and mind are 
wrought up to an intensity of emotion 
which if amounting almost or quite 
to agony is so much the more likely to 
attain its end. Many, accordingly, when 
urged to be importunate in prayer, make 











painful effort to produce in themselves 





‘second and a third time: ‘If this eup 








such a state of physical and mental excite 
ment and to sustain it habitually. Some 
persons of a peculiar temperament succeed 
in doing this to a considerable extent; 
others are unable todo it, and reproach 
themselves in proportion as they fail; but 
it is not such importunity that the Scrip- 
tures, fairly interpreted in their entire 
teaching, insist on. Strong desire—health- 
ful and intelligent desire—may be and oft. 
en is almost supernaturally calm, while 
yet profoundly earnest. ‘Neither in the 
giving of the Lord's Prayer nor ia the sub- 
stance of the Prayer itself is there the least 
hint of any necessity for agonizing excite- 
ment as the condition of its being heard 
and answered. The agony of the Blessed 
Redeemer in the Garden was the result of 
the crushing burdens which he bore as the 
Saviour of the lost. It was the thing 
which, as an overwhelming evil, furnished 
the occasion of the prayer, and not some- 
thing which was required of him as a con; 
dition .of its being answered. His prayer 
was answered not when the agony of bis 
desire had reached a certain necessary de- 
gree of intensity; but when his desire ite f 
gave place to a sublime submission and relf- 
surrender, in. which the sufferer could 
say “‘ Nevertheless, not my iti, A 
5 CJ R *, ‘ -alm| an 
may 
not pass from me except I drink it, thy will 
be done!” Then we learn (Heb. v, 7): ‘‘ He 
was jicard in that he feared.” 

With such an example before me, I can- 
not help believing that it is just when faith 
completely triumphs and the impassioned 
desire of the suppliant ceases—sinks into the 
stillness of a soul now absolutely at one 
with the will of God—that prayer reaches 
its highest conceivable power. Surely, toa 
soul in such a state the Infinite Father can 
deny nothing that it were consistent with 
righteousness and love to grant. When 
peacefully and sweetly it can say ‘‘ Thy 
will be done,” in the consciousness that this 
is all it wants, denial has become impossible. 
Of course, I have not intended, in what I 
have said above, nor in the illustration 
given, to describe precisely what occurs in 
every case in which the highest power with 
God is reached. I have simply sought to 
present some general idea of the spiritual 
state in which the prayers of loving and be- 
lieving souls obiain their most complete 
and blessed fulfillment. That what has 
been said is in accordance with the experi- 
ence of great numbers of Christian men and 
women, in all the Christian ages, there is 
ample evidence in the records of the Church 
at large. 

If these brief thoughts shall prove of 
any service in the way of directing your 
own inquiries, or those of others who love 
the Mercy Seat, I shall be glad to have had 
occasion to express them. 

With Christian regard, I am 

Very truly yours, R. P. 





A WOMAN'S LETTER FROM WASH- 
INGTON. 


BY MARY CLEMMER. 








ArTer all, it is the soul of things that 
speaks beyond all speech. The animus of 
a deed is more potent often than the deed 
itself. There are fair-faced, soft-voiced 
people whose most soothing accents never 
allay in us an inward sense of distrust, just 
because at bottom we know they are iusin- 
cere. And there are acts in themselves not 
widely open to protest which, if traced to 
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their roots, become errors and crimes. This 
is very nearly the whole truth concerning 
the present battle going on between the 
Chief Executive of the Government and the 
Senate of the United States. No one de- 
pies the President’s right to send in the 
name of any man he may clroose to be col- 
lector of the port of New York; but back- 
lying and surrounding facts give to the 
choice of Mr. Robertson a significance 
which no patriot can fail to question. 

It is not offering a new truth to say that 
human selfishness, blossomed into human 
ambition, human animosity, human un 
scrupulousness, lie at the bottom of it all 
but it is a pitiful comment on the ascend 
ing limit of human nature to sce the high- 
est offices of human government doled out 
as fat rewards for mere personal service 
rendered in the past and hoped for in the 
future. One need not study politics pro 
foundly to learn certainly that fine fitness, 
supreme merit, conspicuous ability are the 
least of the factors that secure place and 
command power in official service. It is 
not tuking the personal part of the quarrel 
some senator from New York (for he is 
quarrelsome beyond precedent) to say that, 
in his joint letter with Senator Platt, Sen- 
ator Conkling is forced by his position to 
strike to the deepest root of real Civil Serv- 
ice Reform when be says: 


‘‘Although party service may be fairly 
considered in making selections of public 
officers, it can hardly be maintained that 
the Senate is bound without cause to re- 
move incumbents merely to make places 
for those whom any individual, even the 
President, or a member of his Cabinet, 
wishes to repay for being recreant to others 
or serv.ceable to him. 

‘*Only about two years ago the Senate 
advised that General Merritt be appointed 
collector of New York. It is understood 
that among the senators who so advised 
was Mr. Windom, now Secretary of the 
Treasury and head of the department, 
whose subordinate General Merritt is. 
Another senator known to have given this 
advice was Mr. Kirkwood, now Secretary 
of the Interior. It is said that, like the 
Postinaster-General, from our own state, 
these Cabinet officers were not taken into 
consultation touching the removal of Gen- 
eral Merritt; but their sworn and official 
action as senators is none the less instruct- 
ive, That the late Secretary of the Treas- 
ury and the late Administration, up to its 
expiration, less than ten weeks ago, ap- 
proved General Merritt as an officer is 
well known, and itis nowhere suggested 
that any citizen bad petitioned for his re- 
moval or that official delinquency on his 
part is the reason for it. 

‘‘In the place of en experienced officer, 
in the midst of his term, fixed by law, it is 
proposed suddenly to put a man who has 
had no training for the position and who 
cannot be said to have any special fitness 
for its official duties. In the inaugural of 
President Garfield, delivered on the 4th of 
March, stand these words: 

‘“** The civil service can never be placed on 
a satisfactory basis until it is regulated by law. 
For the good of the service itself; for the pro- 
tection of those who are intrusted with the ap- 
pointing power against the waste of .time and 
obstruction to the public business, caused by 
the inordinate pressure for place ; and for the 
protection of incumbents against intrigue and 
wroug, I shall, at the proper time, ask Con- 
gress to fix the tenure of the minor offices of 
the several executive departments and pre- 
scribe the grounds upon which remoyals shall 
be made during the terms for which incum- 
bents have been appointed.’ 


‘‘How good the distinction is which 
would make major offices a prey to ‘ in- 
trigue and wrong’ and shield ‘minor offi 
ces’ from like havoc, and whether the col- 
lectorships of the country should belong to 
the exposed or to the ‘protected’ class 
need not be decided here. Assuming Gen- 
eral Merritt to be an officer of average fit- 
ness and honesty, it might be reasonably 
argued that all senators should, with alac- 
rity, advise his displacement by a man of 
obvious superiority. Possibly it might be 
said that all should advise the selection in 
General Merritt’s place of a man who, with- 
out superior fitness, had rendered his coun- 
try or even his party conspicuous and ex- 
alted service, The case in hand does not 
belong to either of these classes. 

**The avocations of Mr. Robertesz and 
his legislative and professional experience 
and surroundings do not denote superior- 
ity in the qualities, the knowledge, busi- 
ness habits, and familiarity with the rev- 
enue laws and system of the United States 
which might make him more competent 
than General Merritt to collect the vast 
revenues and administer the vast business 
pertaining to the port of New York. Cer- 
tainly he cannot, in this respect, be held an 
exception to rules of right and consistency 
on which the Gonstitution and laws have 
placed the public service. We know of 
no personal or political service rendered 
by Mr. Robertson so transcendent that the 
collectorship of New York should be 
taken in the midst of aterm and given to 
him as recompense. Mr. Robertson is re. 
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ported by the New York Tribune to have 
declared that bis nomination was a ‘re- 
ward’—a ‘reward’ for action as a delegate 
to the National Convention.” 

Every fair-minded person, who has no 
“ax to grind,” must feel regret only that 
the President was not great enough, strong 
enough to wait till Collector Merritt had 
served out his allotted time before he thrust 
another man into his place. Even Robert- 
son might have waited for his ‘‘ reward”; 
especially, if sure of it at last. But no. 
Twenty days after his inauguration, after 
he had told the senators from New York 
that there were to be no immediate changes 
in the New York Custom-house, with this 
denial, without warning, he pushes upon 
the Senate, for immediate confirmation, 
the name of a devotee of the Secretary of 
State. ‘‘ He hada perfect right todo so,” at 
once shouted every Blaine denizen. How 
futile this assertion in the searching light 
of absolute rectitude; how rayless the most 
starry eloquence; how empty of force the 
finest sentiment, beside one act swathed in 
insincerity, propelled by cupidity, covered 
by subterfuge, like this! No wonder all the 
President's spokesmen sprang up alert to ex- 
plain; to explain even more than to defend. 
No explanation is needed, no defense is 
accepted by those who know the facts lying 
back of the act, and who know beyond the 
power to doubt the natures of the public 
men who ‘‘inspired” and executed this 
policy of political barter and of official 
“reward.” It was amusing to see with 
what alacrity the friends of Blaine arose to 
declare that it was not Biaine who was “ at 
the bottom of it.” He was not the guileful 
Mephistopheles, assailing the weakening 
will of the blonde President. He was not 
the sparrow who killed cock-robin. It was 
Whitelaw Reid. He came over from New 
York and did it. Perhaps he did; but, if he 
did, he did it to please Blaine, even more 
than to please himself. A king of tricksters, 
of adroit mental legerdemain is James G. 
Blaine. Heis more. He is the marplot of 
the present Administration, as the President, 
before he finally leaves the White House, 
will be sure of, to his sorrow. 

I trust the incredulity of my spirit did 
not reach my countenance when a senator, 
a most gentle and upright man, just from 
the fascinating presence of the ‘‘ premier,” 
said to me: ‘‘ This is all the President's 
work. He is doing it to please Whitelaw 
Reid and the faction in New York who did 
so much to elect Garfield. To be sure, Blaine 
acquiesces ; but he takes no active part in it. 
It is really the President.” No. Prodding, 
maneuvering, manipulating may all be done 
with no apparent “activity” behind the 
custain, while Punch and Judy beat their 
heads and break their noses prancing 
before it. 

It is useless to moralize and feeble to 
lament; but the core of things is reached 
when the simple truth is told the people— 
the people, in whose ever-widening intelli- 
gence and deathless loyalty abides the Na- 
tion’s supreme security. ‘‘ Leaders” come 
and go, like shadows on the summer grass; 
but the people live forever. Were the Sen- 
ate rent in twain by a great principle, its 
very atoms would be priceless in signifi- 
cance; but the dismemberment of the Sen- 
ate through the feuds of two men steeped 
in selfishness is’ minus moral dignity, de- 
spite its loud claim of surface honor. The 
personal battle between Conkling and 
Blaine is an ancient one; only the further- 
ance of fortune to each man has given it a 
national importance. It began on the floor 
of the House of Representatives, in 1866, 
when those doughty knights, with plumes 
unplucked, antagonistic by nature and by 
training, ‘‘ went for each other” with a 
vim which time has sharpened and which 
long-continued rivalry and combat have at 
last made deadly. James G. Blaine, on the 
floor of the House of Representatives, ut- 
tered the following words concerning the 
senator from New York, fifteen years ago, 
and Conkling has not spoken to him since, 
Blaine said: 

‘‘As to the gentleman’s cruel sarcasm, I 
hope he will not be too severe. The con- 
tempt of that large-minded gentleman is so 
wilting; his haughty disdain, his grandilo 
quent swell, his majestic, supereminent, 
overpowering, turkey-gobblerstrut has been 
so crushing to myself and all the members 
of this House that I know it was an act of 


the greatest temerity for me to venture 
upon & controversy with him. But, sir, I 


know who is responsible for all this. I 
know that within tbe last five weeks, as 
members of the House will recoliect, an-ex- 
tra strut has characterized the gentleman’s 
bearing. It is not his fault. It is the 
fault of another. A writer of the New 
York INDEPENDENT spent some weeks re- 
cently in this city. letters, published 
in that paper, em , With many strious 
statements, a little jocose satire, a part of 
which was the statement that the mantle of 
the late Winter Davis had fallen upon the 
member from New York. The gentleman 
took it seriously, avd ithas given his strut 
an additional pomposity. The resemblance 
is great! It is striking! Hyperion to a 

tyr, Thersites to Hereules, mud to mar- 

le, dung-hill to diamond, a singed cat to a 
Bengal tiger, a whining puppy to a roaring 
lion! Shade of the mighty Davis, forgive 
the almost profanation of that jocose 
satire!” 

Roscoe Conkling, the most quarrelsome 
of senators, since that day has entered into 
silence and enmity toward many a public 
man who has neither the eloquence, the 
insolence, nor the arrogance of Blaine. He 
has quarreled with—well, nearly every- 
body; with everybody, indeed, whom he 
deemed of sufficient importance, who has 
not knelt mentally to himself and done 
his will. No one who witnessed it can 
ever forget the insulting looks and speech 
that he poured upon Sumner and Schurz. 

A brother senator may count him a 
friend; but some unlucky day his friend 
meets him, stares at him, but does not speak 
to him. 

‘Mr. Senator, what have I done?” 

‘* You have not done what I wanted you 
todo. On such a bill you voted contrary 
to my instructions. I am no longer your 
friend, sir.” 

A senator who had been on the most 
kindly personal terms with Conkling for 
many years—a man of great urbanity of 
manner and integrity of nature—called 
socially upon Conkling. 

**T do not like you as used I to do,” ab- 
ruptly declared his host. 

‘‘ What have [ done, Senator?” 

‘You went against Arthur.” 


Whereupon Conkling began to stride up 
and down the room, denouncing io the 
loudest tone and the fiercest language his 
uplucky visitor, who, listening as long as 
he was able to bear it, at last arose in 
silence and left the room and the New York 
senator in the midst of his harangue. 
Although meeting daily in the Senate, the 
two gentlemen have never spoken to each 
other since. Among the Republican sen- 
ators whom ConkJing barely condescends 
to notice, on account of some unfortunate 
shortcoming of theirs toward himself, are 
Senator Sherman, Senator Hoar, arid even 
that most kindly of mortals, Senator Burn- 
side. To Democratic senators who seek 
and serve him he is full of precarious 
sweetness; but to true men and true orators 
of the South, like Bayard and Lamar, he 
never addresses a word. 

No one, not the greatest, could count on 
his personal regard who ventured to cross 
or to disobey him. His abilities are impe- 
rial in character and quality, and in the 
possession of a certain arrogant integrity 
he is a man to be trusted. He is a political 
martinet of the most pronounced caliber; 
but he is not an ignoble trickster. You 
can believe in him to a degree, even while 
you detest him. No fair-minded person 
would attempt to detract from his superb 
powers. One can only lament that, with 
so grand a brain, he has not also a greater 
character and a better temper. 


Strike to the core of the matter, to the 
wheel within the wheel, and under aM the 
jargon about the President’s independence 
and ‘‘right to appoint whom be pleases,” 
and the outraged dignity of ‘‘the great 
pivotal State of New York,” the real, un- 
garnished fight is this: Shall a Conkling 
machine or a Blaine machine grind out 
patronage, place, power for the aggrandize- 
ment of its holder and owner. To-day, 
through his nearness to the President’s ear 
and his unflinching hold on the President’s 
gratitude for past services, promised and 


rendered, it seems to be the ‘Blaine 
machine”; but there remain mapy to- 
morrows. 


Two great regrets have come into Wash- 
ington life since I wrote you, One, the 


serious sickness of Mrs. Garfield; the other, 
the certain speedy departure of the English 
minister, Sir Edward Thornton, and his 





family to Russia, at whose court he has 











been appointed ambassador from England. 
Mys. Hayes never had a sick day in her four 
years’ stay in the White House, though the 
old house which she leved had all the de- 
fects then which it is declared have over- 
powered Mrs. Garfield in two months. 
There was nothing more remarkable about 
Mrs. Hayes than the never-exhausted stores 
of her vitality and the splendor of her 
health. If she was happy because she was 
good, she was happy also because she was 
supremely well, and life came to her as 4 
delight through every nerve, not, as it must 
to so many, quivering with pain. If Mrs. 
Garfield has erred, it has been in attemot- 
ing to do all that Mrs. Hayes did. What 
was a pleasure to Mrs. Hayes, to the same 
extent, could be only a burden to Mrs. Gar- 
field, solely through unequal strength. Mrs. 
Garfield is a woman of strong mentality; 
deep, shy sweetness of nature; and of 
most fine and delicate fiber. The burden 
of crowds, of ‘‘ shows,” of pomp and cir- 
cumstance should never be Jaid heavily on 
her. It would be not only cruelty to de- 
mand it, but unkindness to accept it. It is 
nothing to Mrs. Garfield what Mrs. Hayes 
could do or did. Mrs, Garfield is not Mrs. 
Hayes. She is Mrs. Garfield—lovely and 
noble in herself. She should be judged by 
ber own standards and cared for for her 
own sake. She should never be compared 
to Mrs. Hayes, nor to anybody else; but 
taken for herself. For who that truly knows 
her can fail to say that a woman ever 
stepped higher in worldly honor who more 
innately deserved it? Unassuming, gentle, 
‘most womanly,” in that old-fashioned 
sense ever dear to the world’s heart, our 
prayer to God is that she may be speedily 
restored to her husband and children, and 
to so much of the proud world as she can 
take without abusing herself. 

The English minister and his family have 
become endeared to many who really live 
in Washington. They have lived here long 
enough to become identified with the city. 
Their faces are familiar on our streets, m 
our best places of amusement, in the great 
festivals of charity, and' in the Church of 
God. In our parks their children played, 
and in our midet have grown from chiid- 
hood to womaphood. 

“There is a brusque Americanism that 
prides itself on the boast “‘I avoid for- 
eigners” as unadmirable as the flunkey- 
ism that ‘“‘runs after them,” bows down 
to them, and copies them; but it is 
a poor American that associates the 
idea of ‘‘foreigoer” with any well-bred 
Englishman or woman, and the English 
family that have for so many years pre- 
sided at the head of the English legation 
have won the good will of all classes alike. 
I have seen Sir Edward Thornton more 
than once arise in a car and give his seat to 
a colored or laboring woman, with the same 
unobtrusive kindness that he would have 
offered it to the finest lady. His voice is 
essentially English in the depth and sweet 
ness of its tone; his bearing is utterly with- 
out pretense, yet full of quiet dignity; his 
smile is one of the sweetest in the world. 
Lady Thornton, a tall and graceful blonde, 
is remarkable for her practical sense, her 
strong sympathies, her tender affection for 
the helpless and for animals. Her private 
apartments are crowded with pictures of 
the latter, and she will tell the story of a 
suffering or dead animal with just the tend- 
erness with which she would tell it of a 
human being. 

Their two daughters have grown to 
bright, genial, and happy womanhood in 
Washington. Their son, Edward Thorn- 
ton, remains behind his father, secretary of 
the British legation. one of the fourth 
generation of the same name and family 
who have served the British Government 
in the same capacity in Washington. They 
will bear to the troubled capital of the 
great North Empire the affectionate regard 
of many American friends, and on the 
banks of the NevalI am sure will hold in 
loving memory the names of many who 
grew to be dear tothem on the Western 
Hemisphere. 

_ Wasntnxeton, D. C., May 18th, 1881. 
LT 


Tue Senate of Michigan has recently passed 
a bill which limits civil libel suits against the 
publishers of newspapers to actual damages 
proved, and requires the suit to be brought 
within a year after the publication. Suchs 
law ought to exist in every state, 
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A MAY SONG. 


BY HOWARD GLYNDON. 





‘O May’s the month for mating, for mating, 
for mating ; 

‘(0 May was made for mating, all under the 
lilaé trees ! 

‘There True Love stands a-waiting, a-waiting, 
a-waiting ; 

‘There True Love stands a-waiting, his locks 
blown on the breeze ! 


"Tin true there are no roses, fair roses, fresh 


roses ; 

"Tis true there are no roses to wreathe around 
bis head ; 

And he must wait for posies, new posies, June 
posies : 

And he must wait for posies, white and blue 
and red ! 

But the purple is Love’s token, Love's token, 
Love’s token, 

The purple is Love’s token, since young 


Adonis died. 

His heart must first be broken with longings 
all unspoken ; 

Love’s heart must first be broken against his 
faithful side! 


Until he find that other, to clasp and kiss and 
smother ; 

Until he find that other sweet heart that 
breaks for him ! 

That turneth from another, or mother, or 
brother ; 

And barkenetb for bis footfalls where the light 
is dim! 


Where velvet leaves droop lowly, droop lowly, 
droop lowly ; 

Where velvet leaves droop lowly and purple 
blows are sweet ; 

Allin the silence holy, serene and melancholy, 

Love lies down, forgetting his pain at her dear 
feet ! 





ON THE TRACK OF PAUL. 


BY THEODORE L. CUYLER, D.D. 





SreaMER “ Mrs,” April 13th, 1881. 

Ir may be a long time since the readers 
of THe INDEPENDENT have received an 
epistle written on the placid blue waters of 
the Mediterranean, or from a correspond- 
ent who was voyaging on the track of 
Paul when he was bound for Rome. [ am 
exceedingly glad that I took this route to 
Egypt. Most Americans select the route 
by Mount Cenis Tunnel, Brindisi, and the 
‘* Peninsular and Oriental” steamers, thence 
to Alexandria. I preferred to come by 
Paris to Marseilles, and there take the 
‘‘Messageries Maritime” steamer, which 
belongs to the prompt and well-managed 
French line. In the first place, this ar- 
rangement brought me through the very 
heart of France and down the valley of 
the Saone, with its chateaux, orchards, and 
vineyards, which in the month of April 
is a paradise of flowers and fragrance. 
In the next place, it gave me an opportun- 
ity to see Marseilles, to whose beauties very 
scant justice has been done by our country- 
men. Its airy and elegant streets, its 
graccful Bourse, its lofty hills, crowned by 
villas and churches, and its superb harbor 
all combine to make it one of the most at- 
tractive cities dn the Continent. 

Our staunch steamer, the “ Meris,” 
steamed out of port promptly at noon on 
Thursday, the 7th, and we are due at Alex- 
andria at noon to-day. The afternoon of 
the first day and the whole of the next were 
spent in a delightful cruise, over a smooth 
sea, along the shores of France and between 
the islands of Corsica, Elba, and Giglio 
and the shores of Western Italy. On Sat- 
urday morning we came on deck to see 
Vesuvius smoking away with quiet dignity 
over our starboard bow, and by eight 
o'clock we were at anchor in the magnifi- 
cent Bay of Naples. The tourist who 
wishes to preserve the illusion of poetry 
which overhangs Naples had better remain 
on board, and not venture ashore, among 
the narrow stréets and the squalid laezaroni 
We were scon glad to escape back to the 
steamer, where for three or four hours we 
rat on the deck and drank in the wonder- 
‘ul witcbery of the view. The man must 
nave seen the city from the .water who 
Grst exclaimed: ‘‘See Naples and then 
lie.” The squalor is invisible and the 
eye takes in that whole crescent of glory 
which stretches from Sorrento and Castel- 
amarre clear round to Posillipo and dis- 
tant Puteoli. Vesuvius sends up his white 
cloud on the right; half way down his 
sides you can discern the station of the 
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railway that Jeads up to the crater; on 
both sides of the track lie the dark masses 
of lava. Above the center of the city 
rises the Castle of San Remo, once the dun- 
geon of Bourbon tyranny, until Garibaldi 
broke into its cells and unloosed its cap- 
tives. Innumerable church-towers line the 
hillside and along the summit stretch the 
flat-topped pines that are so familiar in all 
pictures of Italian scenery. 

We banqueted on this magnificent pan- 
orama until two o'clock, and then the last 
of the lazzaroni pulled off in his clum- 
sy boat, we hoisted anchor, and steamed 
down the Bay. In an hour we were abreast 
of the Island of Capri, where the Emperor 
Tiberius had his palace and his revelries. 
Away off te the northeast we could dimly 
discern Puteoli, the spot on which Paul set 
foot when he was greeted by the brethren, 
who besought him to tarry with them seven 
days, We were now fairly upon the great 
Apostle’s track. 

During the evening we passed Stromboli, 
the dull red glare of whose voleano is vis- 
ible for many leagues. Vesuvius common- 
ly emits but a faint flame; Stromboli seems 
to have a larger supply of fuel. On Sab- 
bath morning we were runping close to the 
coast of Calabria, and the ‘‘ Rhegium,” 
toward which Paul’s captain “ fetched his 
compass” was on our left. The coast is 
rocky, but here and there small towns 
nestle among the cliffs and the stretch of 
faint green slopes. Then we passed be- 
tween Scylla and Charybdis, and the shores 
of Sicily appeared on our right. It was too 
misty to catch a glimpse of Mount tna, 
although its crest rises above ten thousand 
feet. A little to the south of it lies old his- 
toric Syracuse, where Archimedes first cried 
** Eureka!” where Athens fought her great 
naval fight, and where Paul landed and 
tarried for three days. It was a source of 
real regret to me that the steamers of this 
line do not take Malta in their way. We 
were intensely anxious to see the island on 
which Paul and his shipwrecked fellow- 
voyagers escaped safe to land, some on 
boards and some on broken pieces of the 
ship. The spot is now. known as “ St. 
Paul’s Harbor” and the soundings at the 
present day correspond exactly to thdse 
which are described in the twenty-seventh 
chapter of the Acts. The monks of Malta 
pretend to show the cavern in which the 
Apostle found refuge. It is rather remark- 
able that they should not exhibit the origin- 
al viper that fastened on his hand, well-pre- 
served in a bottle of spirits. 


But, if we did not see the site of Paul’s 
shipwreck, we had a small taste of his ex. 
perience. All the way from Puteoli we 
bad a gentle southerly breeze and tranquil 
seas, but soon after we entered the mouth 
of the Adriatic (or that part of the Mediter- 
ranean which was anciently called ‘‘Adria”) 
a fierce east wind began to blow. If it was 
not as violent as the ‘‘Euroclydon,” it 
came from the same quarter. All day on 
Monday we were tossed ‘‘ up and down in 
Adria.” The seas ran so high that my half- 
dozen fellow-passengers were glad to be- 
take themselves to their berths, and I expe- 
rienced the only taste of genuine sea-sick- 
ness that I have suffered from since I left 
New York. The two Jesuit priests—who 
are on their way to Egypt, to conduct some 
ecclesiastical diplomacy on the Upper Nile— 
did not make their appearance on deck 
during the whole day. With some faint 
show of courage, I came to the din- 
ner-table, with the captain and purser 
(forI am the only first-cabin passenger); 
but, after afew spounfuls of soup, I was 
glad to retire to private life. Unless Paul 
bad a miraculous preservation from sea-sick- 
ness, I will warrant that his heroic stomach 
had some terrible qualms when he was 
weathering through that fourteen days of 
tempest. His water-soaked biscuit must 
have gone down rather toughly, when I 
found it so difficult to manage dainty soups, 
and broiled chickens, and oranges. 

Toward evening on Monday the east 
winds abated. We were “sailing close by 
Crete,” over the very waters which the 
great Apostle traversed before the Eurocly- 
don burst forth in its fury. Although so 
close to the shore, we could only catch a 
faint view of the mountains of the island. 
“* Salmone ” is still the name of the cape at 
the eastern end. Soon after midnight we 





sighted the lighthouse on the southern 


shore of the island, and as {te twinkling 
lantern sunk down behind the waves we 
lost sight of the last spot that is identified 
with the old hero on our present route. 
We leave Cyprus far to the north; and, 
although ours is a ‘‘ship of Alexandria,” 
its sign is not ‘‘ Castor and Pollux” and it 
carries one Presbyterian parson and two 
popish priests, instead of an apostle to the 
Gentiles. 

Yesterday the sun came out brightly. 
We have been running over seas that 
danced and sparkled in bis rays. From the 
deck we can look out over the waters 
which were once traversed by the ships of 
Tyre, by the galleys of proud Rome, and by 
the fleets that brought the wealth of the 
Orient to Venice. All these are forgotten; 
but the world will always hallow the mem- 
ory of that one old corn-ship, which was 
tossed about in these waves for many dark 
nights, and yet could not sink while it up- 
‘held the life of the glorious man who was 
yet to “‘ stand before Cesar,” 
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SOME PERSONAL REMINISCENCES 
OF CARLYLE. 


I. 





BY ANDREW JAMES SYMINGTON, F. R. 8. N. A. 





‘*WHeEn I look round,” said he, ‘‘ it often 
seems as if the most of people were smitten 
with madness; and they call it the march 
of improvement!” (Here he burst out with 
a loud, ironical, hearty laugh.) The con- 
versation then turned to William Bowie, a 
Paisley weaver, who was in every way a 
| very remarkable man. Quiet, diffident, 
and retiring, he denied himself much, in 
order to get books, and was a student of 
Carlyle’s works, finding in them what he 
could not elsewhere obtain. 

I was first introduced to William when 
in my teens, by a dear old friend and com- 
panion, the Rev. Dr. Wm. Graham, now a 

professor of church history in London, and 
interested myself in him from that period 
down to the time of his death. Latterly, 
some years before his death, he left the 
loom, having obtained better employment 
from some kind friends at a bleach work. 
When Carlyle’s sister, Mrs. Aitken, was on 
a visit to me, I got William Bowie to 
meet her, and after that they corresponded 
together. His letters were full of thought 
and tersely expressed. I possess several 
hundreds of them. Bowie, who knew of 
Carlyle through a mutual friend, the late 
Thomas Ballantyne, had long ago sent a 
letter to Chelsea, written from the depths 
of a grateful heart; and this letter interest- 
ed Carlyle so much that he sent it to his 
friend Erskine, of Linlathen, requesting 
him to go and look up William Bowie. To 
this communication Erskine sent the fol- 
lowing reply, which is now printed from 
the original for the first time: 
“ CappER, GLASGOW, 10th Feb’y, 1840. 

** Dear Mr, Carlyle:—Your very welcome 
letter and its companions, after some calls by 
the way, found mein Edinburgh, where, having 
no home and many acquaintances, I never 
have time for anything but walking from one 
house to another. 

‘‘T am now back in the west country, and I 
propose speedily to seek out William Bowie. 
I am much struck by his letter. It is a com- 
fort to find any of these hard-wrought drudges 
discovering that there is another way of free- 
ing and righting themselves than by following 
John Frost, aye, and discovering, notwith- 
standing the dinginecss of their own special 
boles, that they are in a real divine temple, 
full of significance, Our weaver is in the high 
way of becoming a priest in the Temple, offer- 
ing himself up a living sacrifice, as the tent- 
maker says, for he seems to regard knowledge 
in a practical way, desiring direction because 
he knows he is ona journey and may go wrong, 
‘and must if he has no direction. 

“You do Scottish benevolence great in 
justice in taking me as the representative of it; 
but I shall go to Paisley and inquire after our 
friend. I have often heard of you since I saw 
you; but it is a great pleasure to hear a word 
direct. I am very much obliged to you and 
Mrs. Carlyle for remembering me. I remember 
you both with much love and regard, and join 
in William’s prayer for you that the God of 
peace may rest and abide with you and 
strengthen you in every good word and work. 

* I have read ‘Chartism’ with much sympathy. 
I believe that no legislative acts, no state nos- 
trums can do us any good. I believe that each 
man must do his duty and fill his place, recog- 





nizing himself to be ina temple and called to 
be a priest in it. 


“T have read your misceflanies, also, and 
could say something like William Bowie about 
them. 


“Give my affectionate regards to Mre Carlyle, 
and believe me 

** Yours, very truly, 
“P.8.—This is our poor young queen’s 


marriage-day—‘too young’ for these strange 
times,’’ 


The visit was made to Paisley, and Wil- 
liam Bowie was found by Erskine, in abili- 
ty, insight, and worth, to be all and more 
than he expected. The two were mutually 
delighted with each other, and a number of 
friendly letters passed between them, all of 


T. Ensure. 


‘which I was privileged to read. 


Carlyle, on this occasion, asked me about 
William Bowie's antecedents, and, having 
obtained such particulars as I could tell 
him of bis sad, lonely history, his aspira. 
tions and surroundings, he added: 

‘* Poor fellow! He kept by himself through 
life and thought when we and Other idiots 
were babbling and joining the insane 
throng—¢ velling the noise with words not 
always better than the silences. Peace to 
poor William!” , 

On returning to tea from our walk, there 
was a loaf of home-baked brown bread on 
the table, which loaf led to a discussion on 
fermentation and yeast. Carlyle remarked 
that, with all the boasting of science, that 
simple thing was not understood here. We 
had to get German yeast three times a 
week from Hamburg. Could not make it 
here. 

There was a Guild of Bakers to supply 
bread to the people—bad, indigestable 
bread, often not fit for food. Yet govern- 
ment, although it was their function, did 
nothing to find vut why it was bad and 
have it made right. This forsooth was 
self-government and liberty! Anybody 
could in two hours learn to make better 
bread at home than bakers could or would 
do. 

The Royal Society, French Academy, 
British Association & Co. could speak 
grandly, and tell us learnedly how the 
world, or the universe itself, was made or 
not made; and, if there were any prospect 
of its paying, he doubted not but they 
would set about the attempt to make one. 
They had confidence and daring to that ex- 
tent, and presumption for anything, pro- 
vided it be only sufficiently distant and 
didn’t immediately concern them. But 
here as to a simple matter which comes 
home to our daily necessities (how to make 
good bread), it was quite below their 
notice. He could not get a so-called scien- 
tific man to consider it. Perhaps Dr. Rob- 
ert Angus Smith would. He was more 
hopeful of him than of any he had talked 
with on that or other practical subjects. 
He then went onto say, in words which 
bave already appeared elsewhere, signed 
‘* Veritas,” but which are the only part of 
these jottings ever before printed: ‘‘ The 
short, simple, but sublime account of Cre- 
ation given in the first chapter of Genesis 
is in advance of all theories, for it is God’s 
Truth and, as such, the only key to the 
mystery. It ought to satisfy the savans, 
who in any case would never find out any 
other, although they might dream about 
it. Then, alluding to the development 
hypothesis, waxing warm, and at the same 
time bringing his hand down on the table 
with a thump like the sledge-hammer of 
Thor, he emphatically added: ‘I have no 
patience whatever with these GonrILLa 
DAMNIFICATIONS oF Humantry!’” 

Mrs. Carlyle was sharp, brikwnt, and 
even at times inclined to be sarcastic. 
Carlyle talked quite freely about the diffi- 
culties he had to encounter in getting pub- 
lishers to undertake or even to look at his 
early books. Respectable mediocrity, said 
he, gets comfortably slong; but extra 
goodness, whether it consist in newness or 
truth, matter or manner, shares the waste- 
paper basket with badness, because no 
difference is perceived between them by 
the wiseacres. ‘‘ Sartor” went its rounds, 
for long, almost hopelessly. America ven- 
tured to make a book of it, and also to 
collect his essays’ into volumes, before that 
service was done for,them in this country. 
Less tied down by the conventionalities, 
they ventured to think for themselves, and 
give an opinion which bad been confirmed, 
to some extent, on this side. Some time 





ago a London publisher offered to purchase 











a copyright of him; but he said: ‘‘ No; 
thank you, sir! Once on a day I would 
have been glad of any kind of offer, but 
could get none. Now, when I publish, it 
is my book that is wanted, and it matters 
not, to those who ask for it, whether the 
publisher be Tom, Dick, or Harry. So I 
shall retain the copyright, in order that I, 
or those in whom I am interested, may reap 
the reward of a life of no little labor.” 

He then alluded tothe mental struggle 
which he had undergone in his student days, 
when choosing his path at what he called 
** the cross-roads of life.” It to him was a 
Gethsemane and had left its mark indeli- 
bly upon him; indeed, from that time, he 
had scarcely known what it was tu be ep- 
tirely free from dyspepsia. His nervous 
system, too, was painfully sensitive to noises, 
and sometimes sleep would altogether elude 
him for a succession of nights, and had to be 
fought for in various ways—often by walk- 
ing for hours out-of-doors late at night, to 
weary himself by physical exercise. When 
such restless fits were on him and long pro- 
tracted, he said that, in addition to his be- 
ing absorbed thinking about his work, he, 
from natural causes, sometimes was apt to 
be a little crusty. Atsuch times we have 
heard Mrs, Carlyle, who intuitively took in 
the situation like a true helpmate, make 
some little remark, bearing on his wants or 
wishes, so irresistably droll that, in spite of 
a grim visage, she would compel him to 
roar with laughter, and, the spell 
broken, he was all right ugain. 


thus 


She was, as everybody knows, « lineal 
descendant of John Knox. Her sympathy 
and tact were finely adjusted, for she could 
both listen and speak. 

She showed me a large oil painting of 
Frederick, hanging on the south wall of the 
drawing-room (the original of that engraved 
as the frontispiece of ber husband's work). 
It had bean presented to her by Lord Ash- 
burton, Carlyle told me he had read my 
**Tceland Book,” saying some kind, friend- 
ly things about it, and adding that he had 
always had a craze about these regions. 
‘The old Northmen,” said he, ‘* whatever 
else they had, did not lack deeds, and nota- 
ble ones too. Their swords did 
the air,” 

He told me about material toward an 
Ieclandic Dictionary, which a Mr. Cleasby 
collected in Iceland and Copenhagen and 
had left in MS.: and [ promised to make 
inquiries and ask Professor Rafu, of Copen- 
hagen, with whom | 
ence, about it. 


not amite 


was in correspond- 
(It has since that time been 
completed and enlarged by Gudbrand Vig- 


fussop, and issued from the Clarendon 
Press, at Oxford, 1879.) 
A few days before, Mrs. Carlyle bad 


asked me to meet her and some friends ut 
the Crystal Palace; but she had been pre- 
vented from keeping the appointment by 
callers. After apologizing and explaining, 
she added that, Knowing I had gone there 
on her uccount and would be waiting for 
her, she had teen profoundly miserable 
about it—for two hours / 

Referring to ‘‘ Frederick,” Carlyle said: 
** This book business is an awful weight on 
me. I had no idea of the evormous labor 
it involved when I began it, or would have, 
at least, paused before putting my hand to 
the plow.” 

As I had a call to make, five miles off, 
diagonally across London, Carlyle fetched 
a map and assisted me to pilot my route on 
it. The bundle of maps from which he 
took it, I observed, was arranged in a most 
orderly manner for reference and neatly 
tied up with tape. 

He was habited in a gray tweed dressing- 
gown; his hair, beard, and moustache gray, 
grizzled, and longish. 

On parting with him, at twenty minutes 
past nine o’clock, he came out to the street- 
door, with his bare head, bidding me good- 
night, with a very hearty shake of the 
hand and a pressing invitation to come 
again before I left town. 

That year he got through an amazing 
amount of work, and in a ‘etter received 
from him in July be alludes to his being 
‘still in a whirlpool of hurries.” Having 
in December received some ptarmigan 
from Iceland, I forwarded 4 brace to Chel- 
sea; and in a letter acknowledging them 
Mr. Carlyle wrote (on December 26th, 1863): 

“Your two birds arrived safe—excellent 
birds, of new foreign flavor—and did duty here 
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yesterday, keeping Xmas far away from bome. 
Thanks for that mark of your attention. My 
wife has had a bad fit of illness, and, indeed, 
still has, tho’ now, we hope, recovering. 

“ With many thanks and good wishes, 


** Yours aincerely, ¥- a4 
“T, CaRLYLE. 





THE AMERICAN APPENDIX. 
BY PROFESSOR TIMOTHY DWIGHT, D.D. 


Iw a brief article, last week, some reasons 
were given as showing that the addition of 
what is called the American Appendix to 
the volume containing the New Revision of 
the English New Testament is a thing both 
te be justificd and desired. We there spoke 
of it as the presentation in the book of 
what might be considered simply as un en- 
larged number of marginal readings or 
renderings; but we did so only for the 
purpose of setting forth the propriety of 
making the English reader acquainted with 
the true facts in those cases where there 
may be a just difference of opinien. We 
did not mean to intimate that these sug- 
gestions of the Appendix were, in the opin- 
ion of the American Revision Company, or 
iv our own opinion, deserving of a place 
only in the margin. On the other hand 
(except so far as they are designated as in- 
tended for marginal renderings), it was de- 
signed by the Company that the reader 
should recognize them as what, in their 
judgment, ought to be inserted in the text. 

We propose at the present time to call 
attention to a considerable number of the 
renderings contained in the Appendix, and 
briefly to set forth some reasons which 
seem to make them worthy of acceptance 
by the intelligent Christian public, and 
certainly worthy of a place in any re- 
vision of the old version of the New Test- 
ament which is to he given at this 
period to the Churches. That the subject 
may be presented as satisfactorily as possi- 
ble, it will be desirable to enumerate and 
consider the suggestions made hy the 
American body in separate divisions. 

I. Let us look, in the first place, at some 
of the points included under the heading 
‘Classes of Passages.” Here, we think, it 
can hardly be donbted that the titles of the 
several hooks of the New Testament should 
he given inthe simplest and earliest form 
in which they appeared in the manuscripts 
only provided that the authors’ names are 
stated. In respect to the Gospels, in par- 
ticular, itis beyond reasonable doubt, not 
only that that form of the titles which in- 
cludes the word translated by Saint was a 
very late form, not known at. all in the 
earlist copies. but also that, when this word 
was introduced it, was not designed to apply 
to the author, but to be a descriptive ad- 
jective connected with the word Gospel— 
not ‘‘the Gospel according to Saint Mat- 
thew,” but ‘‘ the Holy Gospel according to 
Matthew.” Why should the late and 
erroneously translated title, as given in 
King James's Version, be preserved, if a Re 
vised Version is to bé made whose design 
is to correct the errors of the older book? 
A similar question may be raised with re- 
gird to the word testament in the version 
of 1611. It is clear that this word means 
covenant, except in the two instances in 
Heb. ix, 16,17, where the writer passes for 
a moment to the other sense. The translat- 
ing of this word by testament in the text, 
or the placing it as an alternate ren- 
dering in the margin, is likely to 
mislead the reader who is unacquainted 
with the Greck. Again, nothing is more 
generally admitted by scholars, we 
suppose, than that the word patience, us 
found in the Authorized Version, does not 
answer to the signification of the Greek 
word which it is made to represent. The 
Greek word designates an active virtue, 
while patience is a passive one. It can 
scarcely be regarded as desirable to prolong 
for avother century this rendering, when 
steadfastness or steadfast endurance gives the 
more true and full sense. Again, is it not 
more consistent with fairness to place in the 
text the words baptize in water, etc. where 
the Greek has the preposition in, rather 
than to leave the words baptize with water, 
as if there were no such preposition? It is 
well known that in different passages we 
find in the Greek the two different forms of 
expression. Although it is possible that 


they may have both been intended to con- 
vey the same meaning, baptize with, the 
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very difference throws the probability upon 
the other side and the English reader may 
well ask to have the facts before him just 
as theyare. The word worship has changed 
its meaning since 1611 so far that it has 
become, mainly or wholly, restricted in its 
application to that which is offered to the 
Divine Being. Thischange in our language 
seems to make it proper to inform the ordi- 
nary reader as to the larger sense of the 
Greek word, and thus to guard him against 
a misunderstanding in respect to it in cases 
where he might otherwise be liable to error. 

That the word devils should be retained 
for the Greek daimonia can hardly be 
regarded, at this day, as other than a 
groundless adherence to the vocabulary of 
the old version. If the word hell should 
be removed from the text in those passages 
where hades isthe right rendering, it cannot 
be improper to remind the reader, in the Ap- 

pendix, that daimonia should be translated 

by demons. Not to occupy too much space 

by referring to every point, we only add, in 

this connection, that, in our judgment, if 
archaisms are at all to be set aside, the use 

of such expressions as hale, wot, be for are, 

in the present indicative, and which for 

who, as representing persons, ought to be 

abandoned. Is it not a narrow conserva- 

tism, devoting itself to insignificant mat- 

ters, which would cling to such a phrase as 
a man which built his house, or Abraham 

which is dead, in the Scriptures, when in 

ordinary conversation or literature, at the 
present day, the use of the same expression 

would excite a smile or occasion a criti- 

cism as to one’s grammatical correctness? 

Ul. If we now turn from these sugges- 
tions with regard to classes of cases to the 
consideration of renderings or readings 
proposed in particular passages, we may 
remark, first, upon those in which the ques- 
tion of the most correct translation occurs. 
Among these may be cited Rom. iii, 9, 
where the English revisers have preferred 
to translate in worse case, and the Americans 
have substituted for these words the word 
better. Paul is here discussing with men of 
Jewish origin and opinions the question as 
to their claims of superiority over the Gen- 
tiles. He has sdmitted and declared that 
they have a peculiar advantage in the pos- 
session of the Old Testament; but intimates 
that this is not sufficient to meet the need 
of the case. The question of the ninth 
verse is then presented asif from the Jewish 
side. That it should ask whether the Jews 
were in worse case than the Gentiles seems 
wholly improbable, whether we examine 
the context or whether we consider what 
thought the Apostle might suppose would 
be likely to arise in the mind ofa Jew. But 
if we understand the question to be are 
we better than they,do we have any real 
advantage over the Gentiles; that is, in 
the matter of justification, the preceding 
and following context are fully met in 
their line of thought. The Apostle 
answers that they have no superiority in 
this regard. because all, both Jews and 
Gentiles, are alike sinners, and, being, 
therefore, under the condemnation of the 
law, they must both alike be saved, if at 
all, by faith. In Rom. viii, 24 the state- 
ment of the Apostle appears to be we were 
saved—?, ¢., at our conversion (not in the 
full realization of salvation, but) tn hope. 
This is the very thought of the following 
clauses avd is the one prepared for by 
the verses which precede. To say, on the 
other hand, we were saved by hope is aside 
from the line of thought and does not close- 
jy harmonize with the words which follow; 
besides the fact that the Pauline idea of 
salvation scems to be that it is by faith, but 
uot by hope. The possibility that the dative 
here may be instrumental is sufficiently ac- 
knowledged by the American Revisers in 
their allowance of the insertion of by in the 
margin; but the exceedingly strong proba- 
bility of the construction as meaning in, or 
in respect to, is set forth by placing in in the 
text. In I Cor. ii, 13 every reason, as we 
think, favors the rendering of the Appen- 
dix as compared with that of the text—com- 
bining spiritual things (7. ¢., subjects) with 
spiritual words. The Apostle has been 
speaking of the spiritual subjects—the 
truths which have been revealed to the 
apostolic teachers—and he now turns to the 
declaration that he sets these forth in words 
taught not by buman philosophy, but by the 
Holy Spirit, uniting together the spiritual 
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subjects and words, asthey naturally should 
be. How simple and harmonjous the 
passage becomes when interpreted in 
this manner; while, if the old render- 
ing—comparing spiritual things with spir- 
itual—be retained, clearness and easy 
connection with the context are wanting. 
In I Cor. vii, 81, if we read, as in the 
text, those that use the world, as not abusing 
it, we break the harmony with the pre- 
ceding parallels, those that weep, as though 
they wept not, those that rejoice, as though 
they rejoiced not, etc. These parallel 
clauses present in the second part the mere 
negative of the first part; but this one, if 
thus rendered, introduces not the negative 
of using the world, but the idea of a wrong 
use or abuse of it. This is entirely avoided 
by the rendering of the Appendix using it 
to the full; and, at the same time, the mean- 
ing is made harmonious with that which is 
given, im the text, to this Greek verb in I 
Cor..ix, 18, the only other passage where it 
occurs in the New Testament. The pro- 
posed translation of the Appendix in I 
Cor. xv, 51, We all shall not sleep—t. e., die; 
but we all shall be changed, making the 
words refer to those who are to be alive 
when the end comes, corresponds with 
what is most probably the original Greek 
text. It avoids, also, certain serious diffi- 
culties which are presented by the render- 
ing We shall not all sleep, but we shall all be 
changed; not the least among which are 
these: that the natural order of the Greek 
words is most in accordance with the sug- 
gestion of the Appendix, and that, if we 
read thus, we are obliged to give the word 
change in the 51st verse a different sense 
from that which it clearly has in the 52d. 
In verse 52 it means the change which we 
call translation, that change which comes 
to those who shall be living at the end; but 
in verse 51, if the Appendix rendering be 
not adopted, it must refer to a change which 
comes not only to those who are then alive. 
but also to those who die. Such a differ- 
ent use of so peculiar a word in two suc- 
cessive verses seems wholly improbable. 
In Gal. ii, 20 the Appendix gives the exact 
translation of the words as they stand in 
the original: And tt is no longer I that livet 
but Christ liveth in me. The rendering of 
the text Yet I live, and yet no longer I, bu, 
Christ liveth in me, introduces a division of 
clauses which does not appear to exist, and 
Italic words (and yet) which the Greek text 
does not contain or require. In Gal. v, 20 
and 23 the word parties(instead of heresies), 
which is favored by the American Revisers, 
and the marginal explanation of temperance 
by self-control, serve to guard the reader 
against mistake. The present signification 
of heresy does not seem to have been in the 
Apostle’s mind, anywhere in his writings, 
when he uses the Greek word here employed; 
but, if it remains in the text, the reader 
unacquainted with the Greek is liable to 
understaud it in the later sense. The word 
temperance, also, has assumed a meaning 
even in recent days which is very limited 
and is wholly different from what Paul in- 
tended to set before the Galatian converts, 
He was speaking of self-control in any and 
every line. The peculiar word found in 
Acts xvii, 22, and which strictly means, in 
its simplest form, fearing the gods, or the 
daimonia, is, no doubt, used in the later 
Greek as referring to superstitiousness; 
but the connection of thought in the dis- 
course and the conciliatory character of 
its opening make it probable that the 
Apostle here employs the word in the 
more favorable sense, and that very religious 
is the better rendering for the comparative 
form. The substitution in John v, 27 of 
the marginal rendering for the text prob- 
atly gives the more correct expression of 
the thought. Tbe committing of judgment 
to Christ is here founded on the fact not 
that he is the Son of man—i. ¢., the Mes- 
siah: but that he is a son of man—i. e¢., by 
bis incarnation has become a partaker in the 
nature of those who are to be judged. In 
John viii, 58 the rendering before Abraham 
was born, I am, expresses the thought of 
the Greek clearly and sets forth the pre- 
existence of the Son in the best way. The 
retention of the words of the Authorized 
Version before Abraham was, I am, gives 
no proper distinction between the Greek 
verbs. It leaves the reader to a certain 
obscurity by which the old version was 
marred, and it necessitates the addition of 
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a marginal note, which in itself is quite 
unnecessary. ’ 

Other instances might be referred to; but 
these which have been cited will be suffi- 
cient for the purpose which we have in 
view. We may mention, secondly, some 
eases where renderings are improved by the 
suggestions of the Appendix, even though 
those for which they are substituted may be 
regarded as sufficiently accurate. Refer- 
ence may here be made to Matt. vi, 27. 
The argument seems to be a very strong 
one that the thing to which an addition of a 
cubit is spoken of is not the stature of aman, 
but the measure of his life. In the cor- 
responding passage in Luke (xii, 25, 26) it is 
mentioned as that which is least, which could 
scarcely be said of the adding so much as a 
cubit to one’s stature. In Matt. xix, 14 the 
thought of the passage seems to be that the 
Kingdom of Heaven belongeth to such as 
have the character of little children, The 
phrase of such is may convey to the reader 
another idea. In Mark x, 45 the transla- 
tion for verily the Son of man, etc. throws 
an emphasis upon the clause not indicated 
in the original, which is exactly rendered 
in the Appendix by the words for the Son of 
man also. The precise thought of Luke iii, 
14 appears to be presented by the words 
suggested by the American body, Frtort 
from no man by violence, neither accuse any 
one wrongfully ; while in vi, 16 became a 
traitor more exactly and faithfully trans_ 
lates the Greek than was the traitor, which 
is the rendering given in the text. It was 
zeal for thine house, rather than the zeal of 
thine house, which the Apostle John speaks 
of in ii, 17 of his Gospel. In the same 
Gospel (vii, 21, 22) the difficult passage 
seems to have its true construction more 
simply and clearly brought out by the form 
proposed in the Appendix than in that con- 
tained in the text. Thé former reads 
I did one work, and ye all marvel because 
thereof. Moses hath given you circumcision 
‘ and on the sabbath ye circumcise a 
man; the latter, I did one work, and ye all 
marvel. For this cause hath Moses given, 
ete. The contrast in Rom. vii, 25 be- 
tween the man as aided and delivered by 
God, through Christ, and the man in his 
own struggles is most successfully indicated 
by the words of the Appendix—ZJ, of myself, 
instead of I myself. In I Cor. xi, 27, in an 
unworthy manner presents the reader with 
the thought which was in the Apostle’s 
mind. What he referred to was a partak- 
ing of the Lord’s Supper after the manner 
in which the Corinthians were then partak. 
ing of it—as if it were an ordinary meal for 
the satisfying of hunger, and with po proper 
sense of its significance. The rendering 
of the text, and of the old version, unwor- 
thily is likely to lead, and has often led the 
common reader to refer the word to the 
imperfect character of the communicant. 
We can hardly doubt that the words Heil 
companionships corrupt good morals will be 
regarded asa more felicitous translation of 
the Greek words in I Cor. xv, 33 than 2ril 
company doth corrupt good manners. In II 
Cor. i, 24 the Apostle, we think, declares 
that he does not claim to have lordship over 
their faith (but only desires to bea helper 
of their joy), for the reason that in faith they 
(ye) stand fast. This, which isthe render 
ing proposed by the American Company, is 
less doubtful in meaning than that of the 
text, by faith ye stand. For freedom did 
Christ set us free gives, more probably, the 
correct idea of Gal. v, i, with the Greek 
text which has been adopted, than with free- 
dom. In Gal. iv, 16, by telling you the truth 
is to be preferred to because I tell you the 
truth, for the reason that the latter expres- 
sion apparently brings the time of telling 
forward to the present, while the former 
allows it to go to the past, to which the 
writer is undoubtedly referring. Lay hold on 
seems better than apprehend, in Phil. iii, 12 
by reason of the possible double sense of the 
latter word. So giveth help to in Heb. ii, 16 
is somewhat plainer and more satisfactory 
thar taketh hold of. ‘‘ Not to angels doth 
Christ give help,” in the matter spoken of 
in the context; ‘‘ but to the seed of Abra- 
ham” We think tbat the general opinion 
will justify the American Company in sub- 
stituting for the rendering preferred by the 
English, in Heb. xi, 1, faith is the 


proving of things not seen, the words faith 
s.s6: . 
Faith can 


a conviction of things not seen. 
hardly be said to be a proving ; 











but it is @ conviction, with reference to the 
things beyond our sight. This suggestion 
of the Appendix is of such a character 
that it might well have been placed under 
the previous division of passages, to which 
we called the reader’s attention. We can- 
not but think that students who closely 
examine I[ Tim. ii, 26 will have a similar 
view with respect to the translation given 
there in the Appendix, as compared with 
that of the text. The Appendix reads 
If peradventure God may give them repent- 
ance unto the knowledge of the truth, and 
they may recover themselves out of the snare 
of the devil, having been taken captive by 
him unto his will—that is, by the devil unto 
the devil’s will; while the text has by the 
Lord's servant unto the will of God. The 
Greek has by him unto the will of him—the 
word him inthe two cases being the rep- 
resentative of two different pronouns, but 
of two which may apparently be referred 
to the same subject. If in Rom. 12, 17 
the text gives us Take thought for things 
honorable, it would appear proper to sug- 
gest in the Appendix, asthe rendering of 
Heb. xiii, 18, desiring to live honorably in all 
things. The word honestly has in ordinary 
usage quite a different sense. 

We now call attention, thirdly, to some 
passages in which the Appendix has sug- 
gested marginal renderings, additional to 
those found in the body of the volume. 
The first of these, which we will mention, 
are found under the head of ‘Classes of 
Passages.” In several passages Greek 
phrases are used, which may mean the God 
and Father of our Lord Jesus Christ, or our 
God and Father. These phrases may, how- 
ever, have another meaning which can sat- 
isfactorily be represented in an English ver- 
sion by God and the Father of our Lord 
Jesus Christ, or God and our Father. The 
decision of the question between these two 
meanings is not an easy one. It is, indeed, 
impossible to pronounce a judgment with 
absolute certainty. The arguments on both 
sides are so strong as to very nearly, if not 
exactly, balance each other. Commenta- 
tors and scholars of highest authority are 
divided in opivuion. The text of the Re- 
vision has omitted any reference to the 
latter rendering. The Appendix, as we 
think, bas properly inserted it in the mar- 
gin. A similar case is found in Matt. vi, 
11, and again in Luke xi, 3. The petition 
in the Lord’s Prayer, which is translated 
Give us this day (or day by day) our daily 
bread, contains, as is known to all students 
of the Greek Testament, a peculiar word, not 
elsewhere found in the literature of the lan- 
guage—namely, the word rendered by daily. 
This word has troubled and perplexed schol- 
ars from the earliest times. That the word 
daily gives the idea satisfactorily for the text 
may be admitted; but none will doubt that a 
marginal note should present to the English 
reader the sense of the Greek as nearly as 
possible. The English Revisers have ac- 
knowledged the propriety of this by in- 
serting in the margin: Greek, our bread for 
the coming day. As this, however, is only 
one of the two principal intepretations 
which have been given for centuries, and 
which have, perhaps, equal claims to re- 
gard, it seems but just to the demands of 
the case to add to the marginal note, as the 
American Company his done: or, our need- 
Sul bread. Tn Luke xiii, 32, the marginal 
note of the Appendix, I end my course, 
making the passage read Behold I cast ont 
devils (demons) and perform cures to-day and 
to-morrow, and the third day I end my course, 
gives a rendering favored by high authori- 
ty’ and one which is not improbably more 
accurate than I am perfected, the translation 
presented in the text. In Luke xii, 49 the 
margin how I would that it were already kin- 
dled suggests a rendering which, in our 
judgment, is quite probably the best one 
for the words; but, whether this be the 
correct view or not, it is one which has 
strong claims to be brought before the read- 
er. The fire as representing the Word of 
God, or as designating the power of the 
Holy Spirit, or the spiritual excitement 
produced by the coming of himself, Jesus, 
in this strong expression, wishes might 
have been already kindled into a flame. 
Does not the sense of Luke xviii, 7 become 
clearer to the English reader by noting the 
fact at the end of the verse (and shall not 
God avenge his elect, which ery to him day 
and night, and he is long-suffering over 





them), the suggestion that the last 
clause may, not improbably, mean and 
is he slow to punish on their behalf? And 
we may add the inquiry here whether the 
suggestion of the Appendix that and yet 
he substituted for and in the text does not 
guard the expression there from possible 
misunderstanding. The text of Luke xx, 
20, deliver him up to the rule and to the 
authority of the governor, which may seem 
to make the two words rule and authority 
stand in the same relation to the word 
governor, requires, in order to give the pos- 
sibility, if not the probability, of the mean- 
ing, the marginal note ruling power, which 
marks this word as distinct from the other. 
The deliverance intended was very prob- 
ably to the ruling power—that is, the magis- 
tracy—and more particularly to the gov- 
ernor’s authority. The evidence is very 
strong that the marginal rendering pro- 
posed by the American body in Jobn viii, 
25, altogether that which 1 also speak unto 
you, is the one which deserves to be men- 
tioned. The presentation of this evidence, 
however, can scarcely be made in an article 
like the present one, and we, therefore, 
only allude to it in citing the passage 
among our illustrative examples. The 
marginal notes stating that the Greek 
word translated have sinned in Rom. ii, 12 
and iii, 23 strictly means sinned is just to 
the reader, as showing him that the verb in 
these instances is in the same tense as in 
Rom. v, 12, where the text has sinned. 
In Rom. ix, 5 the recognition of the 
possible twofold meaning of the last 
clause is more simply and fairly given 
in the American than in the English 
margio, though both alike call atten- 
tion tothe fact of such possibility. The 
English margin states, what is found in no 
other note of this kind in the entire volume, 
that some modern interpreters give the alter- 
nate rendering. The Appendix has the 
ordinary marginal expression or, and in in- 
serting this presents the facts of the case as 
the arguments and reasons justify the state- 
ment of them. In I Cor. fi, 14 the addition 
to the words natural man, of the margin, 
or, unspiritual, Greek, psychical, shows 
what the precise idea of the word natural 
is better than if no explanation be given; 
but this word, it must be confessed, is pe- 
culiarly difficult of satisfactory translation 
by any single equivalent in our language. 
The margin of I Cor. viii, 8, which states 
that the Greek word rendered in the text 
by commend means present, seems to us 
worthy of insertion in the Appendix, be- 
cause the ordinary word for commend is a 
different verb; because it is doubtful 
whether the verb here employed signifies in 
the New Testament to commend except 
where it has defining words united with it, 
and because the meaning of the Apostle 
may be not that meat (7. ¢., food) will not 
commend us to God or to his favorable 
judgment, but that it will not present us to 
him in judgment, or will not constitute a 
subject of divine judgment at all. Itis a 
matter wholly belonging to this life. The 
following context, indeed, favors the latter 
view as the true one, declaring, as it does, 
that, whichever course we take, we gain or 
lose nothing. In Gal. i, 7 the proposed 
margin of the Appendix, which is nothing 
else save that there are some that trouble you 
and would pervert the Gospel of Christ, 
seems to give the real sense of the 
Greek words. What the Apostle intended 
to say was, apparently, this: that the differ- 
ent gospel to which the Galatians were 
turning was not a gospel at all. Not some- 
thing parallel with or standing as a second 
system over against what they had been 
taught by him; but « mere perversion of 
the truth. The false teaching was nothing 
but an attempt to subvert the divine doc- 
trine. As a single further instance, the 
addition of the marginal words the brethren 
from Italy to the text they of Italy, in Heb. 
xiii, 24, has a bearing on the question of 
the authorship of the Epistle, which the 
English reader may well understand. The 
brethren from Italy is an expression which 
would not ordinarily, if, indeed, ever, be 
used by a writer who was himself in Italy 
at the time of writing. They of Italy would 
be the natural form of words to be used. 
The Greek woyls, however, as found in 
this passage, are certainly capable of the 
former meaning. 

Fourthly and finally, we may refer to some 
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instances in which the American Company 
have proposed the omission of some of the 
marginal notes of the volume. Among 
these are Matt. x, 89 and a number of kin- 
dred passages in which the English Revisers, 
in connection with the words He that findeth 
his life shall lose it; and he that loseth his life 
Sor my sake shall find it, or, as it is in John 
xii, 25, he that hateth his life in this world 
shall it keep unto life eternal, have added the 
margin or, soul. The expression which 
would declare that a man who loses his soul 
for Christ’s sake will find it, gr that one 
who hates his soul in this world shall keep 
it unto life eternal, does not seem to be 
within the sphere of New Testament teach- 
ing, so as to demand that it should be re- 
corded. The American body has, accord- 
ingly, suggested the propriety of omitting 
this marginal rendering. In Rom. xii, 6 
the faith which is spoken of is so clearly 
subjective faith that it has appeared to those 
who have prepared the Appendix unwise 
to add the margin or, the faith, which may 
lead the reader to the idea of the objective 
faith or Christian doctrine. In I Thess. v, 
22 the relief experienced by the reader in 
being delivered from the erroneous transla- 
tion of the Authorized Version,’ Abstain 
from all appearance of evil, and in finding 
the correct one, Abstain from every form of 
evil, should not, we think, be diminished by 
the insertion in the margin of the words or 
appearance. The Appendix properly omits 
this margin. There can be so little doubt, 
as we judge, in the minds of most intelligent 
scholars, that the words in Heb. i, 7 are 
who maketh his angels winds—i, e., like the 
winds, as his messengers, and not apirits— 
that the adding of the latter word as an alter- 
nate translation can scarcely be regarded as 
necessary. The American Company sug- 
gest the omission of this alternate trans- 
lation. 

The. Appendix suggests the addition of a 
few marginal notes, as conneeted with dif- 
ferent readings in the Greck manuscripts, 
which seem to have a claim to be noticed. 
We will cite only the following: In Luke 
xxiii, 15, where the text adopted by the Re- 
visers reads he sent him back unto us, there 
seems to be sufficient evidence to justify the 
recording in the margin of the reading of 
the Textus Receptus, I sent you to him. The 
whole passage reads (Pilate being the 
speaker): Behold I, having examined him be- 
Sore you, found no fault in this man touchiny 
those things whereof ye accuse him: no, nor yet 
Herod: for he sent him back unto us (Re- 
vised Version): for 7 sent you to him (Au- 
thorized Version). In Acts xxiii, 80 a 
marginal note is added by the Appendix, 
which accords with that reading of the 
Greek text which is adopted by most of 
the leadifig textual critics. It makes the 
verse, instead of reading And when it waa 
shown to me that there would be a plot against 
the man, I sent htm to thee forthwith, read as 
follows: And when it was shown to me that 
there would be a plot againt the man on their 
part, I sent him to thee. In Rev. xiii, 1 the 
manuscript evidence is strong enough to 
make it proper to record the fact in the 
marginal note, as the Appendix proposes, 
that the true reading may be and TI stood 
upon the sand of the sea, and saw, ete., in- 
stead of connecting the words with the pre- 
ceding context and referring them to the 
dragon, and he stood upon the sand of the sea. 
With the latter reading the words properly 
close the 12th chapter; with the former, 
they. should begin the 13th. 

There are two passages remaining, to 
which a brief reference may be made be- 
fore we bring our review toa conclusion. 
These are Acts xx, 28 and Titus ii, 13. In 
these two verses it is well known to stu- 
dents of the Greek Testament that there 
are two possibilities of meaning. In the 
former verse, this twofold possibility is con- 
nected with a variation in the Greek text; 
in the latter, with an allowable difference 
in the construction of the sentence, The 
passage in Acts reads, in some manuscripts, 
the church of God ; in others, the church of 
the Lord. The decision of the question, as 
between these two readings, is exceedingly 
difficult.. The passage in Titus, on the 
other hand, may be translated our great 
God and Saviour Jesus Christ, or the great 
God and our Saviowr Jesus Christ. The ar- 
guments are very nearly balanced as be- 
tween these two constructions of the 
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the words first mentioned, in each case, fu 
the texts—church of God ; our great God and 
Saviour—and the others in the margin. In 
the Appendix the American revisers pro- 
pose the reverse order, putting church of the 
Lord and tha great God and our Saviour in 
the text, with the other forms in the mar- 
gin. It is a somewhat striking fact that 
the two companies have differed from each 
other in regard to these verses; but the po- 
sition which they take, as contrasted with 
each other, indicates the almost precisely 
equal probability which lies in favor of 
each explanation. 

We have thus passed under an extended 
examination the American Appendix to the 
New Revision. There aremany points which 
we have left annoticed; but we have made 
citations sufficient in number and classi- 
fied appropriately enough, we trust, to give 
the reader a fair view of what the Appen- 
dix is and of the reasons which justify it. 
To some minds, in which opposition to the 
Wwholé work of Bible Revision has been 
strongly developed, if may appear thet the 
existence of such an addition fo the vel- 
ume proves so great a want of harmony 
among the revisers as to manifest the im- 
propriety of undertaking the work. No 
more, we answer, than the existence of 
marginal renderings. Shall we never re- 
vise the Old Version until all scholars can 
agree as to the precise meaning of every 
verse and clause, and even every individual 
word? To others it may seem unfortunate 
that the common English reader is left any- 
where in doubt as between two interpreta- 
tions of the Word of God; but such doubts 
are incidental to translations from a foreign 
and especially an ancient language and 
are connected with every translated book. 
To us it seems best that the intelligent 
reader should know the facts. He will be 
sounder in faith in the Bible, and in his 
view of the Bible, as he sees more clearly 
all that pertains to it. The English trans- 
lation is only a translation. It is better 
now, we trust, than ever before. It must, 
however, be faithful to itself, and to the 
laws which govern it, as a translation. 

We close with a repetition of what was 
said in our last week’s article—that the 
smaller portion only of the results of the 
working of the American Revision Compa- 
ny is found in the Appendix. The volume 
abounds in all its pages in the evidences of 
what they have done. We believe that the 
Revision will be accepted and approved by 
the churches of both England and America; 
but, whatever may be the fate which awaits 
the book, the two companies, in the two 
countries, have endeavored to make it 
worthy of approval, .and the satisfaction 


which the free offering to the -world of 
their years of labor gives to them will be, 
we are sure, to each and every one of their 
members a sufficient reward, 
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THE LAND OF THE PUEBLOS. 
THE MINERS. 





BY SUSAN E. WALLACB, 
(Mas. Gov. Lew WaALLacs). 





OBLIvion scattereth her poppies even in 
guarded chambers where the Muse of 
History holds sleepless watch, and the 
broken, disconnected annals of New Mexico 
in the seyenteenth century are like dreamy 
legends or misty fables of the heroic ages. 

The avaricious and despotic governors of 
the province made no secret of their odious 
Jaws, and apalling atrocities are put on record 
in business manner, without concealment or 
attempt at palliation. Many details are 
trivial and there are long catalogues read- 
able by no man but Dr, Dryasdust. Run- 
ning through dispatches is an appeal for 
money, petitions for appropriation— the 
keynote of official song, from the Empress 
of India down to the lowest official of the 
youngest republic. How could the com- 
mandants open mines, develop the resources 
of Nueva Mejico, even with slave labor, 
without money or its equivalent? Beside 
this familiar wail are found meager and 
detached accounts of long marches among 
the peace-loving Pueblos, who hailed the 
fair strangers as gods, and their horses as 
beautiful, immortal animals, tamed for the 
service of their celestial visitants. These 


———"' most Gothic gentlemen of Spain " 
were no believers in the rolling-stone the- 
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ory. We think of them as filled with rest- 
less energy; but in a half sheet of ancient 
MS. I find this item, made probably by a 
peevish Churchman, soured because he 
missed promotion: ‘‘Our captains were 
great enemies to all kinds of labor. They 
taught that gold was good for sore eyes 
and disease of the heart. Their desire for 
it was such they would enter into the in- 
fernal regions and cross the three rivers of 
Hell to obtain it.” One Captain Salazar, 
in the Valley of the Del Norte, caught a 
cacique (chief) and chained him, to make 
him tell where certain treasure was hidden. 
After holding the savage in confinement 
several months, the Christian put him to 
torture; but wifhout avail. “ We then let 
him go,” says the historian, dryly; ‘‘ for the 
miserable heathen could not tell what he 
did not know.” 

The blood of the Christian of that age 
ran riot with the lust of gold and of power; 
the two passions swaying men of mature 
years, tempered in youth by the soft influ- 
ence of love. It is easy to understand that | 
the Pueblo Indians, who were making some 
approaches to civilization in the midst of | 
savagery, then wore a yoke to which the +4 
frou collar of thrall worn by Gurth, the 
swineherd, was light as a lady’s necklace. 

History holds no deeper tragedy than the 
record of foreign invasion in North Amer- 
ica. The man on horseback assumed that 
slavery was necessary, therefore right, 
therefore jast; and by the grace of God 
(which meant the iron hand in the glove of 
steel) he rewarded captains and corporals 
with lands wide as whole counties, as yet. 
unmapped and unsubdued. His first ob- | 
ject was to pile high and yet higher the 
riches which maintained the splendor 
of his house. The old Castilian had the ; 
psychical identities of the modern one— | 
pride, vanity, intolerance, egotism. hatred 
of labor, and fondness for bloody sports. In 
the irresponsible positions held by the local 
tyrants in Nueva Espagfa there was 
boundless sweep for gratification of these 
traits. Whatever was not Romish or 
Spanish they regarded with haughty scorn. 
Adventurers those colonists were, but ad-. | 
venturers of no common order. The spirit. | 
of the Crusades was yet alive, and each 
man felt himself a champion of the Cross, 
and with his sword of matchless temper 
vowed to strike a blow for Holy Church. 
Conversion was ever a prime object with 
the Conquestador. The saintly Isabella had 
it always at heart, and one of the latest. 
acts of her reign was to commend to the: 
fathers the souls of her unbelieving subjects 
across the sea. The fanatic zeal of the 
padres reached through every grade and 
the Aidalgos gloried in the title “‘ Swords of 
the Church.” The temples of sin, as the 
little mud estufas, or chapels, of the Indians: 
were called, must be leveled, false gods 
and altar-fires overthrown, and the heathen 
brought to the true faith, under their con- 
verting steel. The earliest revolt of the 
Pueblos, after the first conquest, grew out 
of the whipping of forty natives, because 
they refused to accept the new religion and 
bow to the hated cross of the unseen god of 
the stranger. 

The early colonists were all miners; but, 
owing to the care taken in concealments of 
them by the natives, little is left to indicate 
operations, except miles of earth cut into 
running galleries and driven tunnels. 
Slavery everywhere, when applied to field 
labor, is destructive to human life. What 
must it have heen when directed to mining, 
under taskmasters who did not value one 
life at a pin’s fee? 

Even with the aid of science, machinery, 
and the many humanities of the Nineteenth 
Century, mining is the most melancholy of 
trades. The task of him who “hangs in 
midway air” to gather samphire is not half 
so dreadful as work done in danger from 
every element. 

The ruins of a large prison among the 
placers of the Miembres Mountains, aban- 
doned mines reopened, and traditions of 
Indians clearly show that the conquered 
races were treated as though they did not 
belong to the human family. There is in- 
finite pathos in the banishment of the un- 
tamed Indian from the free Sierras and the 
glad sunshine to gloomy gaverns, where 
thousands were actually buried alive. They 
were driven to toil under the lash and at 
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the bayonet’s point, in the midst of dangers 





from falling walls, deadly gas, sudden 
floods, and the work was done by manual 
labor alone. They broke the rocks with 
miserable tools and insufficient light, and 
mixed the ores slowly and painfully with 
naked feet. Quartz was ground in rude 
arastras, or mills, to which men and women 
were yoked like cattle. Every ounce of 
precious metal was literally the price of 
blood. 

So changeless are the Spaniard and In- 
dian that the description of a miner near 
Chihuabua, written last year, will do tol- 
erably well for the Pueblo of the seven- 
teenth century. Then, as now, the Span- 
iard was the overseer. The peon is the 
slave of to-day. Asa rule, Mexicans, how- 
ever intelligent and educated, have no 
genius: for macbinery. They blow, crush, 
and drill as their fathers did before them, 
and for transportation of ore they prefer a 
train of mules to a train of cars. The 
miner in the sepulchral shades of San Do- 
mingo has never heard of crushing-mills or 
carts. A yard-square piece of untanned 
hide, stretched on two sticks, is his wheel- 
barrow. The drill, the pick, the crowbar 
are his only tools. Out of the back-door of 
the mine he steps quickly, lightly, though 
weighted by a sack containing a hundred 
and fifty pounds of ore. A broad band of 
rawhide attaches the burden to his fore- 
head. He is naked as when he came into 
the world. His neck and limbs are like a 
prize-fighter’s. The perspiration streams 
from his sooty face and body and his 
breast heaves spasmodically. There are no 
air-shafts and for two hours he has been 
down in the hydrogen of the mine. 


| The path he has traveled, in ascending, 


winds hither and thither; now up, then 
down; now in a chamber of whose extent 
he has no conception; now through a gallery 
narrow as the cavity of a sugar hogshead— 
so narrow that, to bear his cargo through, 
he must double and crawl like a panther; 
now along a slippery ledge, where the slight- 


} est error in the placement of a hand or foot 


is instant death, because on one side is an 
abyss which for the matter of vision might 
as well be fathomless) Now it turns a 
sharp corner; now it traverses rough masses 
of rocks, which are not all débris from blast- 
ing, for some of them have tumbled from 
the roof, and may be followed by ‘‘com- 
panion pieces” at any moment. Woe to 
him whom they catch! Thus for more 
than half an hour the poor wretch has come. 
To such a feat, performed regularly six times 
a day, what is crossing the rapids of Niagara 
ona wire? What wonder that the breast 
heaves and the sweat pours? Have you not 
heard a man escaped from drowning tell 
of the agony thrilling him the instant the 
life-saving air rushed into the cells of his 
collapsed lungs? Something like that this 
poor miner and his comrades say they suffer 
every time they pass the door of the mine, 
suddenly into the rarefied atmosphere of 
the upper world. Horrible life! And how 
wretchedly rewarded! Between mining and 
morals there is no connection, still the ques- 
tion comes: Was it for this God gave him 
a soul? 

The man’s first act, on stepping into day- 
light, is to snatch the little tallow-dip from 
its perch on his head and blow it out. It 
cost him a claco only; but it was sucha 
friend down in Tartarus! Without it, 
could he have ever risen to the light? As 
its glimmer came dancing up the rugged 
way, how the darkness parted before him 
and the awaiting gulfs revealed themselves! 
He proceeds next to the door of the roof- 
less house. A man meets him, helps him 
unload, takes the sack to a rough contriv- 
ance and weighs it, giving a ticket of cred- 
it. Nota word is spoken. They are like 
gliding ghosts. Resuming the emptied 
sack, the naked wretch turns, walks quick- 
ly to the entrance of the mine, lights the 
friendly taper, looks once 


——"* to sun, and stream, and plain, 
As what he ne’er might see again,” 


_Te-enters the rocky jaws, and wades back 


to the inner darkness. Yet he is not alone. 
He is a type. He has comrades whom he 
will meet on the way; comrades in the ex- 
tremest pit, wherein the sounds of rueful 
labor are blended with mournful talk. 

The friction of the coming and going of 
miners has polished the slippery floor to 
glassy smoothness. With the help of 
guides, we deacended the black pit, and 
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deep in the heart of the mountsin sought 


the men at work. The wretched candle 
each one carried served not so much to 
illuminate our way as it appeared to burn 
a little hole in the darkness. Perspiration 
fairly rained from us; but we :ame to see, 
and pushed on in the black solitude, till 
strength and courage almos‘ failed. At 
last we observed, far off to »ur right, a 
light dimly reddening the rocky wall. 
Miners at work! Good! Just what we 
came for. Slowly, carefully, painfully we 
drew near the beacon. There was no sound 
of voices, vo ring of hammers, nor echo of 
blows. A solitary workman was plying the 
mystic art. He had not heard our ap- 
proach, and we stn,ped to observe him 
before speaking. A little basket at his left 
contained a few tallow dips and some 
tortillas, Close b,, in position to illum- 
inate brightly about two feet of the 
wall directly ia front of him, was his 
lighted candle. A pile of fine crushed 
ore, the resalt of bis labor, covered 
the floor to his right, and on it lay an 
iron bar and a pick. Above him extended 
a vault in the darkness without limit. He 
had come there about the break of day in 
the upper world. He came alone and alone 
he had remained. Not a word had he heard, 
not one spoken. The candles not merely 
lightened his labor; but, since each one 
would burn about so long—a certain num- 
ber exhausting by noon, another bringing 
the night—they also kept his time. The 
solitude was awful! In the uncertain light 
the naked, crouching body seemed that of 
an avimal. We spoke to him. The voice 
was kindly, yet it sounded in his ears, so 
long attuned to silence, like a pistol-shot, 
He started up in attitude of defense. He 
may be squatted at the base of the same 
wall to-day. Pity for him, wherever he is! 
Pity for all of his craft! 
Santa Fe, New Mexico. 





THE GREEK P!.AY AT HARVARD. 


BY THE REV, KINSLEY TWINING. 








On the arch over the proscenium of the 
Saunders Theater, in the Harvard Memorial 
Hall, is an inscription in Latin which re- 
minded the audiences at the presentation of 
Sophocies’s ‘‘CEdipus Tyrannus” that less 
than three hundred years ago the spot on 
which they were assembled was a wilder- 
ness, and suggested a strange contrast to 
what every one knew, that the presentation 
was one which would put to the proof the 
intellectual culture and resources of the 
ripest civilization in the world. 

The presentation of this play is a work of 
enormous difficulty. The tragedy turns on 
conceptions which are no longer in the 
human mind. The language has passed 
away. Its pronunciation is uncertain. 
The ancient music cannot be reproduced. 
The directors had only the college professors, 
students, graduates, and amateurs to work 
with. The theory of representation had to 
be settled for every part in succession, and 
each actor had to be trained. This neces 
sity of working without professional aid, 
which seemed at first an insuperable diffi- 
culty, proved in the end a piece of good 
fortune, as a better result was probably ob- 
tained, with the means used, than could 
have been achieved by theatrical co-oper- 
ation. 

The vexed question of Greek pronuncia.- 
tion, thanks to Professor White, received a 
highly satisfactory solution. The language 
fell sweet and forcible from the speakers’ 
lips; the easy and natural intonations car- 
ried on the meaning and the-passion. It 
was an intellectual treat to follow the de- 
licious elocution of Mr. Riddle, as he went 
through the part of (CEdipus, with his 
almost native command of the North Ger- 
man ch and his soft and mellifluous south- 
ern vowel sounds. 

The original plan of attempting a Greek 
reproduction in the music and orchestra 
was wisely abandoned. What Greek music 
was is not clearly known. In our sense of 
counterpoint and harmony, there ‘was no 
music in those times. If we were able to 
settle these doubts and reproduce it, our 
public could not enjoy it. 

Professor Paine’s compositions for the 
orchestra and for the chorus were admirable 
achievements. What he could not do in the 
way of actual reproduction he reached 
more effectively in the general appropriate- 
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ness of the impressions produced by the 
music. The prelude was a delightful con- 
densation of all the passions and emotions 
of the play. It moved, like the play, in two 
principal themes: one reassuring in the 
midst of trouble, and the other represent- 
ing the horror and despair of the tragedy. 
These compositions of Professor Paine de- 
serve the highest praise. Several of the 
six chorus pieces will rank with the best of 
similar compositions by Mendelssohn. As 
sung, they gave the marrow of the play. 
Now they reproduced its horror, its awful 
contrasts, or rose with its tremendous pas- 
sion; or, when the need was, they were rest- 
ful, reassuring, and tranquillizing. The 
exceedingly simple scenery was nothing 
more than a carefully studied reproduction 
of a Greek palace-front. It remained un- 
changed through the whole, and, by remain- 
ing, contributed a mute but perceptible in- 
fluence to preserve the simple unities of the 
play, a very noticeable result, in this age of 
scene-shifting and phantasmagoric theaters. 

The royal personages issued directly 
through bronze doors from the palace on 
the stage; while the chorus, in the semi-cir- 
cular pit below, were grouped around the 
altar of Dionysius, where they remained, 
after their solemn entrance at the begipning, 
until the end. As the action required, they 
moved back and forth around the altar on 
lines painted on the floor. They were clad 
in fawn-colored gray draperies, with Greek 
beard, short hair curled and powdered and 
confined by bluish white bands around the 
head. The leader was attired more richly. 
All the actors were right in character, 
and in costumes which were studied down 
to the last button and may be accepted as 
the best modern representation which our 
skill and knowledge can achieve. The 
priests and suppliants were in white. The 
servants wore lavender tunics, of appropri- 
ate form. The old shepherd, clad in 
sheep-skin, and the messengers, could 
easily be accepted as preservations from 
the ancient time, reavimated for the 
occasion. The costumes of (Edipus, 
Creon, and Jocasta were extremely rich and 
beautiful. The draperies were in the care 
of Mr. Millet, who devoted an immense 
amount of study to the matter, and 
succeeded wonderfully in recovering the 
lost dress of the ancients. By this rehabil- 
itation of the Greek actors Mr. Millet gave 
the Harvard representation a marked 
superiority—in this point, as in others to 
be mentioned—over that at Oxford. 

The correctness of Mr. Millet’s conclu. 
sions was pretty well tested by the natural 
fit of his draperies. It was feared that the 
novelty of them would embarrass the 
actors; but, thanks to the ingenuity and 
pains of his cut, they wore’ them with un. 
conscious ease. 

The play opened with the slow and sol- 
emn entrance of priests, young and old, 
clad in white, with wool-tufted branches 
in their hands, following the tottering 
steps of an aged seer, whose voice was 
strangely out of tune with his otherwise 
decrepit appearance. The solemn religious 
character thus given to the tragedy was 
preserved to the end, as in the medieval 
mysteries. ‘The development of the play is 
easy and natural, without pause or episode. 
The intermissions in the action of the main 
parts are occupied by the chorus, who are 
employed by the dramatist with great skill 
to suggest the sentiment he desires or to 
give the turn which the plot requires. The 
approaching catastrophe throws its shadow 
before it. We see its dark shade first 
on Jocasta, whose mute acting was one 
of the best features of the perform- 
ance, Finally the cloud bursts in the 
majestic grief and horror of Cédipus. 
Mr. Riddle’s part can neither be judged 
nor praised in common terms. His task 
has been herculean. He has liad to com- 
mit to memory over six hundred lines 
of Greek, and to deliver them ina part re- 
quiring the highest dramatic ability, not 
only io a foreign, but ina dead language. 
When we remember that Salvini would not 
act in French, which he knows well, nor in 
English, which he speaks fluently, nor in 
any but his Italian tongue, the native ease, 
the precision of intonation and accent, and 
sweet fluency of Mr. Riddle in the render- 
ing of this part absolutely forbid us to 
notice the defects which might otherwise 
be mentioned, Next to him in merit was 


Jocasta. To her, indeed, fell the supreme 
act of the evening, when, after having an- 
ticipated CEdipus in perceiving what was to 
come and exhausted the resources of mute 
acting, she throws herself before him and 
implores that he will press his inquiries no 
further. Mr. Opdyke has acquired for this 
part a remarkable command of feminine 
bearing and gestures. 

The defects of the representation were 
chiefly those of overacting, and were seen in 
Mr. Riddle’s part, especially when, in tell- 
ing how he metand slew Latlus, he forgot 
that he had only a story to narrate, and 
acted the scene over again. There was some 
lack of lofty, majestic bearing in this part; 
for (Edipus was the proudest of Theban 
kings, and .the impression of the essential 
element of the plot is inadequately made 
and the defect weakens the catastrophe. 

The gentlemen in charge of this play 
have given to it boundless pains. The eru- 
dition and activity of Professor Godwin 
were seen throughout, while to his asso- 
ciate’s studies at Oxford and unflagging 
drill were due the finish and accuracy of the 
Greek pronunciation. This thorough drill 
aud preparation made it possible to carry 
through the vast and difficult performance 
without break or failure, and with the 
steadiness which is to be expected only in 
experienced actors. The young men re- 
sponded with great zeal to their tasks. A 
minor instance of their absorption in their 
parts was seen when (C£dipus’s draperies 
fell, by the uofastening of a fibula, from 
his shoulder, and the young man who 
stood by as queen’s maid, with a quick 
sense that the personal service of the king 
wus not suited to his woman's part, beck- 
oned the royal valet to the spot. We are 
assured by a competent and cool-headed 
witness of both that, in richness and full- 
ness, in the music choral and orchestral, 
and in the important element of the draper- 
ies worn, this representation surpassed that 
at Oxford. 

The audience was brilliant and enthusi- 
astic. Mr. Longfellow’s superb head in the 
central background was the striking object 
ina group of notabilities gathered around 
him. Heads of colleges and schools, pro- 
fessors, men of letters, and professional 
eminence of all grades and classes divided 
the audience about equally with a no less 
brilliant assemblage of ladies. 


There lay a deep significance. in the 
whole play, which we believe was generally 
felt. The awful contrast in (dipus be 
tween the appearance and the reality can- 
not be to a modern audience the marrow 
of the play. It moves on in solemn, relig- 
ious seriousness, like some majestic dis- 
course on the highest problems of human 
destiny, like Dante’s ‘‘Inferno” or the 
‘* Paradise Lost.” 

Harvard, in giving us this play, has 
brought out a tremendous indictment of 
the agnostic philosophy, and, indeed, of 
that whole system which would throw man 
back into a condition of existence where 
altars smoke in vain and where the direc- 
tion of life is committed to fate and force. 

To a serious mind, the striking feature of 
the play must be the wide gap that lies be- 
tween the Greek idea of guilt and that of 
Christian times. The. element of volun- 
tariness disappears, and carries with it the 
sense of personal responsibility; but leaves 
the transgressor to struggle with guilt ina 
form more horrible, because more hope- 
less, CEdipus, in the hands of unseen fates, 
is hurried on unawares to the destiny pre- 
announced for him by the oracle. He is 
involved in guilt which it has been the 
struggle of his life to avoid. The absence 
of voluntariness changes our view of his 
guilt, but does not alter its fateful horror. 
In the transfer of the worlds to the rule 
.of fateful law or force, the sense of 
guilt must continue clinging to the human 
mind, but surviving in the form of despair 
and horror seen in the play. The agnostic 
may dream of eliminating the sense of 
guilt. He will only obscure the con. 
ceptions of responsibility and of redemp- 
tion—those two points on which both the 
seriousness and the hopefulness of our 
modern Christian life are built, If these 


were gone, and we were carried back to 
the times of Sophocles, the facts of guilt 
would remain potent, as they were then, and 





men could perhaps do no better than to 
figure them to their minds, as Gdipus did, 





in some awful horror, which swallows up 
the life it touches. 

Harvard has done well in representing in 
this great tragedy what the sense of guilt 
must drive man to, and where it would 
leave him when the two solid pillars of our 
Christian ethics—responsibility as rooted in 
personal freedom and faith in redemption— 
are cut away. 

Possibly, too, Harvard may find in 
this great tragedy a lesson for herself. 
Sophocles represents Athens at an intel- 
lectual hight which we are not likely to 
surpass; but ‘‘ Edipus Tyrannus” may in- 
timate to us how deeply these ques- 
tions of theology are woven into the fiber 
of our being, how imperatively they call 
for discussion and settlement, and how 
vain must be the attempt to leave them out 
of life or out of the education for it. Possi- 
bly, too, views like these may have an un- 
suspected bearing on attempts, like those 
recently made at Harvard, to rid them- 
selves of the school of theology, and to 
stand up before the world with an educa- 
tion that shall teach nothing about religion. 





WHAT MOTHER SAYS. 





BY MRS. D. H, R. GOODALE. 





Tue feminine mind is, no doubt, natural- 
ly conservative. The young man entering 
his own home feels first of all the impulse 
to be free. ‘‘Here we cando as we like.” 
But the charming bride, perhaps, frowns ever 
so little, with a puzzledair. She doesu’t feel 
quite sure that it wili be ‘‘ nice” for him to 
do just as he likes. She has no absolute faith 
in unrestrained human nature, 

And yet heisright. The first use ofa 
new home, a new hearth-fire, is to clear and 
consecrate a little space in which human 
life may begin anew; in which one man 
and one woman, relieved from the burdens 
of those multitudinous social and artificial 
restrictions and complications, which be- 
come so oppressive, may have room to be 
themselves. Have faith, have courage, 
doubtful young wife. If you must lean, 
trust to the manly impulses and the native 
good sense of your husband, rather than to 
the forms and conventions which may seem 
to be the strongest safeguards of the homes 
about you. ; 

Life has a zest and flavor which cannot 
be described in a home where individuality 
has full play. Its habits, its aims are 
not imitated or imposed; bat have grown 
up and are the natural and unstudied ex- 
pression, of the life within. Such independ- 
ence, carried into all the small things of 
daily existence, gives a value and meaning 
to the inevitable routine; nothing is dull or 
tame, since al] belongs to the actual develop- 
ment, 

‘‘What will people say?” ‘‘ They” (oh! 
mysterious and awful autocratic ‘‘ they”)— 
they will probably admire your originality 
and wonder at your ingenuity. But, even 
should they not approve, never mind. Taxa- 
tion without representation was never half 
so onerous a burden as the dictation of irre- 
sponsible outsiders. 


In the early days of a new household lie 
its best opportunities for choice. This-is 
the time to think closely and conscientious- 
ly of the future; to consider fairly and de- 
liberately what you hope to make of your 
lives, what objects you will follow, what 
tastes and capacities shall have time and op- 
portunity to grow. The solicitudes and 
urgent needs of actual daily life assert them- 
selves. They will absorb much both of time 
and force. The not less rea] but higher and 
more intangible demands of the ideal re- 
quire the higher provision of firm and de- 
liberate choice. 

Perhaps the resolve to be independent, 
and to model one’s family institutions upon 
one’s own plan, receives its first check from 
the consideration of the difficulties of do- 
mestic service. It seems a hopeless matter 
to place any new or unnecessary obstacles in 
the way of satisfactory service, already so 
difficult of attainment in our illy regulated 
society. Trained and efficient servants are 
so rare and, if obtained, are so valuable and 
so well aware of their own value that we 
scarcely dare ask of them anything unex- 
pected. But the additional difficulty is, 
perhaps, more imaginary than real. If it 





involves undertaking the labor of training 


ary work, very likely this is what you 
would, in any case, have been forced to do. 
The very worst way to begin is with the 
feeling that a servant is a usefal automaton. 
Nothing can be more thoroughly unwoman- 
ly than the acceptance of a mechanical the- 
ory of life. Woman’s influence, woman’s 
happiness are both utterly incompatible 
with that outlook upon the world which 
judges men and things by the rigid and 
barrow measure of outward facts. A 
woman’s true charm consists not only in 
grace and sensibility, but in sympathetic 
insight; and through these qualities, which 
naturally underlie her character, she will 
best find the key to a wise home rule. We 
must look for the germs of personal charac- 
ter in these homeless, untaught girls and 
women who are thrown upon our hands. 
Our duty and our interest alike demand 
that we should maintain a quiet, unobtru- 
sive, but sustained interest in their real 
welfare. Sincere and thoughtful kindness 
is entirely compatible with the strictest dis- 
cipline, aud it is only by this that we can 
gain any strong hold upon them. 

To most American ladies the very name 
of servant brings asigh. Yet it is possible, 
and a possibility worth pursuit, to find 
something very stable and deliglitful in the 
relation of a family to its dependents, 
There is a familiarity which does not breed 
contempt, but, contrariwise, a strong re, 
gard; but the life which ts so closely seen 
must be high and worthy in its controlling 
spirit. 

We must share with them, too, something 
of ourselves. They must learn to look to us 
for more than wages, before there can grow 
up any mutual pleasautness of interdepend- 
ence. Then the slow fitting of habitual 
use brings about relations as pleasant and 
as little irksome as the daily round itself. 

The popular craze for ‘‘ decorative art,” 
ceramics, oriental manufactures, and the 
like does not disprove—indeed, some severe 
critics might say that it proves—our lack of 
artistic sense asa nation. We have always 
the apology of a young people, largely given 
up to material conquest and progress; but, 
beyond this, perhaps the passion for beauty 
is always half-dormant in northern nations, 
with whom conifort must be the first object 
of desire.. But, excuse ourselves as we 
may, With culture we all demand the grat- 
ification of this side of our nature, and feel 
that its satisfaction in our homes is the 
flower of civilization. 

In household art, at least, beauty and 
fitness must, however, constantly support 
each other’s steps. As the highest uses of 
a home lie in ministering to the actual wants 
of its inmates, any groping after beauty 
which leaves the track of couvenience and 
practical good certainly misses also the 
best domestic art. In our American homes 
the wife is often the sole arbiter in esthetic 
matters, and it is one of the arguments 
used by those who object to an equal or 
like education for the sexes that the fem- 
inine mind has both a quicker perception 
of beauty and a greater need of its encour- 
agement and training, The study of severe 
standards is good; perhaps the trdining of 
the eye and mind by loving and reverent 
study of Nature is even better. It is cer- 
tainly more in accord with the spirit of our 
free and democratic life. 

In furnishing and arravging a home, it is 
safest to begin with first principles, and to 
seek to combine an agreeable and barmoni- 
ous effect with simplicity in details, Perhaps 
the most necessary and the most difficult 
thing to avoid is meretricious ornament. 
Even well-studied and beautiful ornamenta- 
tion, apart from anything large or noble in 
the plan, soon reaches its limit of giving 
pleasure; while nothing can be more un- 
pleasing than a profuse variety of pretti, 
nesses, indiscriminately huddled together. 
The eye and mind very soon tire of the 
kind of beauty which belongs to high 
finish—rich stuffs, mere intricacy of lines, 
porcelain, and gilding; but there is @ 
higher and less obtrusive beauty, which 
better suits the home, which is equally com- 
patible with large or small means, and 
through which we may maintain 4 corre 
spondence with the whole structure of the 
in-dwelling life. 

For the very plainest room there may be 
harmonious coloring; lines that are, at 
least, inoffensive; some good effect of light 





servants, and thus doing some good mission. 





and shade, And for ornament, whoever 


lives in the country may have large masses 
of flowers, or of some 4ort of natural 
growth, that are truly and nobly decora- 
tive; and from these you can freely choose 
color, form, even sentiment, to suit your 
room, or your own beauty, or even your 
mood, for innumerable things offer of unim- 
peachable elegance and perfection. 

The animating spirit of the household 
life gives character, also, to the recreations 
of the family; and here, as in the state, a 
wise authority would rather encourage 
and guide than repress the spirit of play. 
Pure and simple pleasures are something 
more than innocent. They are not only 
negatively good, but positively good; and 
the home gives opportunity for both work 
and play in inexhaustible variety. 

Family merry-makings upon birthdays 
and anniversaries make a happy and Jasting 
impression upon children's minds, and are 
no mean aids in giving to the young that 
sense of the value, sacredness, and beauty 
of life which alone can dignify and uplift 
much that seews sordid or sad in the inevi- 
table struggle. Very simple devices satis- 
fy, especially with children; but a certain 
fixed rule is good, as it gives salient points, 
about which memory hangs all the charm 
of early association. 

In the family whose ways I know best 
the children have taken great delight from 
very early years in the settled arrangement 
that each decides upon the family engage- 
ments for his or ber birthday, and for weeks 
before there are cager consultations upon 
the subject. Fishing, nutting, and various 
out-door amusements, according to the sea- 
son, are proposed and discussed; and, as the 
family in question makes much of out-door 
life and has its birthdays, fortunatety, in 
the season of out-door sports, the final plan 
is generally for an ‘‘ outing” of some sort 
The day begins with® flowers upon the 
breakfast-table and a few simple gifts. At 
tea there is the pretty candle-cake, more or 
less elaborately adorned; and perhaps some 
rockets and Roman candles in the evening 
to complete the impression of festivity. 

Impromptu entertainments may be made 
a great resource in a quiet home, if they 
are undertaken without too much effort. 
Often the very slightness of the preparations 
gives an additional charm. Thereis with it 
u sense of ease and celerity, which gives 
eaprit to the whole affair. Games, music, 
readings, tableaux, personations—sprightly 
wits, with a little encouragement, will pro- 
duce endless combinations of these, full of 
gentle stimulation and wholesome rest from 
serious tasks; but chiefly precious, per- 
haps, in the fragrant memory of days full 
of affectionate gayety. 

Say Fanw, Bercsutne Co., Mass. 








Sanitary. 


WHENCE OUR WATER-SUPPLY? 


Toe ever-vexed question of water-supply is 
again prominently to the front. New York 
City is fast coming to the conclusion that the 
Croton is likely to deteriorate by drawing from 
too low a water-mark, and that additional sup- 
ply must be sought. Philadelphia made a 
mistake in its reliance on the Schuylkill, and 
may yet have to call the Delaware to its ald 
Baltimore is in great vexation over the “ cu- 
cumber taste,’’ and Professor Remsen, while 
finding some objectionable organic matter, 
frankly declares that chemistry does not ex 
plain either the taste or the odor. Chicago 
has found organic impurity even out at its 
crib in the lake, which it accounts for by 
freshets, which have carried the river-sludge 
into the lake. The attempt at dredging out 
has but increased the evil. Several minor 
towns are in trouble, and the yearning ery for 
pure water goes up from the milliond who are 
gathered in our populous cities. The great 
expense of water-works, the various questions 
of supply which are argued by competent en 
gineers on every side, and the immense inter- 
ests involved to public health and public safety 
may well keep the matter prominently before 
the public mind. 

It isin vain to assure us that disagreeable 
taste or odor is often harmless. This is very 
true; but, nevertheless, the people donot like 
to drink bad-smelling waters, unless they are 
bottled and called mineral waters. We are not 
yet at the determining point as to how much 
poor water may be used without ill effects. A 
chemist recently said tous: ‘It is marvelous 
how nruch of tmpure water the human system 
will stand, solong as the impurity has no spe- 
cifie character.”’ Livingstone, in his African 














travels, says he was not afraid of the water,even 
when poor; and that the fevers came through 
theair, and not through the water. Yet, the 
very fact that we cannot always determine 
in which waters specific evils lurk, and from the 
fact that foul-tasting water will be avoided, if 
is very important that the drinking-water be of 
the purest. With the immense demand that 
the water-carriage system and the manufac- 
turers of citfes are making upon water-supply, 
would it not be wise to have two sources: the 
one supplying water for ordinary purposes, 
the absolute purity of which does not need to 
be so fully certified; and the other potable 
water, to be used only for drinking purposes? 
If not, we are not sure but that in our densest 
cities the time is nearly at hand when pure 
water for drinking will be bottled under that 
name and sold at merely the price of bottle and 
bottling. There are even many that now rely on 
tea and coffee as drinks, in part because the 
water of whieh they are made has been boiled. 
This is a better protection than the alcohol of 
beer; for be it known that some very dirty 
water finds its way into beer, and its purity is 
not assured by the alcohol dispensed with it. 
The question of the substitution of cisterns 
for other forms of water-supply for drinking 
use in cities is one that has not received the 
attention it deserves. Our rainfall is mach 
more abundant and reliable than that of En- 
gland. The use of soft coal does not so foul 
the atmosphere or the roofs. By proper ma- 
terial for and proper protection of roofs, and 
by an arrangement for allowing the first part 
of the rainfall to wash off, it is quite easy to 
secure in cisterns the water as it comes fresh 
from the clouds. We have now very simple 
methods of filtering it in the cistern, if this is 
desired. The April number of the Sanitary 
Engineer, page 207, gives directions as to a 
filtering system. There are so many contingen- 
cies that may occur to a general water-supply 
and so many advantages from a well built 
cistern in a house that we are greatly in favor 
of encouraging its use. For many reasons, it 
is more convenient to build them near the 
roof, so that the water can be dispensed 
through the house by the force of pressure. 
They are easily made tight and with proper 
waste-pipes. Coolness of the water may be 
secured by the same means employed in build 
ing ice-houses. The cistern needs examivation 
each year, to see that any cause of foulness is 
removed, although it is rare that evil occurs 
from this cause. At any rate, we must insist 
upon the most perfect provision for that por- 
tion of the water-supply which is to be used 
for drinking purposes. Rivers—with great 
accumulations of organic matter, with low con- 
dition and sluggish current, with sewage emp- 
tied into them from adjacent towns, and with 
service too often unreliable—must not be trust- 
ed too much in supplying that water which is 
the great purveyor of the human system, and 
which, if taken without boiling, may be the 
conveyancer of the germs of deadly disease. 
In the Massachusetts case, as in some others, 
we think it has been plainly shown that even 
ice may convey disease. We are not surprised 
at this, for we have known some of the stag- 
nant and dirty ponds from which the ice- 
houses are sometimes filled. While the chem- 
ists and the microscopists are admitting their 
inability to decide the impurities of water, the 
water itself decides for the little ones the 
question of non-survival. Now that so many 
of our cities are agitating the water-supply, 
we hope that the whole subject will be re- 
viewed, and that some other solution than that 
of rivers and water-works will be thought of, 


‘Fine Arts, 


ART AND ARTISTS IN NEW YORE. 


(ELEVENTH Parer.] 





lHERE are few aitists who do 80 many things 
and do them as well as Alfred Fredericks. He 
isan artist of recognized versatility, clever, orig- 
inal, vigorous tn his conceptions of subjects, 
sometimes hasty in their execution. He has 
a keener eye for form than for color, and when 
there is faulty drawing in his work it seems to 
be due rather to haste and carelessness than to 
lack of training or technical skill. He eatches 
with wonderful truth the simple phases of 
every-day life—bits of character in faces and fig- 
ures—and places them on his canvas in simple, 
straightforward fashion. Some of his later 
pictures, notably his ‘‘ Angel of Sepulcher,” 
in the late Academy Exhibition, have been 
attempts in alive quite at variance with Mr. 
Fredericks’s best abilities. He is stronger 
when adhering to facts than when he trusts to 
imagination. His angels are of earth earthy. 
When he attempts groups of men, women, or 
children, busy scenes in busy places, records 
of the facts of labor or the fancies of the 
world’s play, then he is almost uniformly sure 
of success. Mr. Fredericks’s studio is at 146 
West Fortieth Street. 

Fred. W. Freer (University Building) is an 





THE INDEPENDENT. 


impressionist of the wildest type. This is la_ 
mentable, since there is enough in his pictures 
to indicate certainty of good work, if he could 
but rid himself of the killing vagaries which 
now render much of his painting well-nigh 
meaningless. He is endowed witha wonder 

ful color sense and might express it in pictures, 
if he would. He has also deeply poetic feel- 

ing, and sympathy with the subtle, everchang- 
ing, quieter tones of Nature (as was plainly 
shown in his part of the ‘‘Andante ” exhibited 
in the late American Artists’ Exhibition); and 
these he expresses with wonderful skill, when 
he forgets the silly, half-way methods of the 
melancholy school to which he has allied him- 
self. Thank Fortune that men seldom grow 
old in impressional blindfoldings, and good 
work, understandable work is to be expected 
of this well-endowed artist asthe years gather 
wisdom for him. : 

Hermann Fuechsel (40 East Twenty-third St.)» 
whose landscapes of vast expanses Of country 
have been more or less noticed on exhibition 
walls for some years past, hasa certain quiet, 
old-fashioned method, not bad enough to be 
altogether condemned, nor good enough to be 
altogether commended. His lately exhibited 
‘* Views on the Hudson,” with its distance so 
far away that it ought to have been somewhat 
dimmed by the plainly-discernible :miste, has 
value for its topographical aceuracy and for 
its correctness in preserving values. The one 
prominent fault with Mr. Fuechsel’s work is 
that, seeing Nature in vast masses and recog- 
nizing the broad facts of a landscape, he per- 
sists in recording these on the same canvas 
with minute and irrelevant and belittling de- 
tails. There isno room for a botanical garden 
and @ panorama on the same canvas. The 
praiseworthy qualities to be found in this 
artist’s work are topographical accuracy, care- 
fulness in drawing, and cleanliness in execu- 
tion of all details. There are also good qual- 
ities of atmosphere, luminosity and _ trans- 
parency, with now and then displays of won- 
derful knowledge of the rarer atmospheric 
conditions, and good expression of the same. 

Mary E. Fuller (1298 Broadway) is to be 
numbered with that honorable list of women 
artists who by persistent study and earnestest 
endeavor are already doing creditable work, 
with the prospect of doing*much better in the 
future. 

Gilbert Gaul, A. N. A., tells pretty stories in 
pictures, and tells them vividly and well. 
Witness ‘‘ The Old Beau,”’ ig the late Academy 
Exhibition, aud ‘‘ The Truant Abroad,"’ in the 
American Artists’ show. Mr. Gaul has a keen 
seuse of the ludicrous and bis humor is of the 
most refined type. His pictures are to art 
what Aldrich’s or Howells’s character studies 
are to literature. They are finished, complete, 
unpretentious. His drawing is vigorous, gen- 
erally correct, and his color evenly quiet and 
always harmonious. His types of character 
are always of the extreme but stop short of 
the line where caricature begins. Mr. Gaul’s 
studio is at 51 West Tenth Street. 

Hamilton W. Gibson (140 Nassau 8t.), who, 
wherever his city address may be, can have his 
studio in but one place, and that in woods and 
fields and bosky dells—anywhere and every- 
where, so that he may get close to tbe heart of 
Nature. There are some men who bend so 
reverently before Nature that she does uot 
hesitate to reveal to them the tenderest mani- 
festations of her life. Mr. Gibson is one of 
these, and what he learns of Nature’s beauty 
he can most happily and gracefully impart to 
others. He puts iuto pietures idyls of the 
grasses and the ilowers, the birds and the bees. 
He not only paints these things, but multiplies 
them, for the popular good, in magazine illus- 
trations that are excellent in their way to 
the furthest limit of praise. Asa painter of 
landscapes, Mr. Gibson's close observations of 
Nature stand him in good stead. He does not, 
however, yield to what must be a great tempt- 
ation to such a student—ruin them by an at- 
tempt to reproduce minute details. He paints 
broadly, with clear apprehension of Nature’s 
chiaro-oscuro, One sees at a glance that he has 
studied skies, and the surfaces of bare and of 
grassy fields, with no less care than he has 
studied flowers and- insects and birds in the 
minutest details of their life and growth. One of 
his latest and best works, ‘‘ Late October,” was 
in the last Academy Exhibition. Edmond About 
once said of a great artist, whose work pleased 


him : ‘‘ His work consists in choosing well a. 


bit of country and painting it as it is, enclos- 
ing in its frame all the simple and naive poetry 
which it contains.”” This is what Mr. Gibson 
has done in the picture just named. He has 
pot done it after Daubigny’s style; but after 
his own style—after the manner of a man who 
will have no master but Nature and yield to 
no influence but the art-idea that is born in 
his own soul. His pictures are generally on a 
low key of color, quiet, well composed, with 
the mystery of distance wisely suggested in 
them; and there is in foreground just enough 
detail to satisfy the eye, without distracting 
the attention from the larger and more import- 
ant facts of the landscape. 
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William R. Gifford (744 Broadway) paints 
landscapes of the smooth and conventional 
type, and does it with the most perfect fidelity 
to the precepts of his masters. Mr. Gifford’s 
landscapes have in them about all that is good 
in that large school of Swiss and German 
artists who paint for the American market, 
and whose pictures, unhappily for our art in- 
terests, but happily for them and for those 
who choose to follow them, sell by the ship- 
load. 

R. Swain Gifford, N. A. (52 East Twenty- 
third Street), was born in 1840. He began his 
studies under Albert Van Belst, the Dutch 
marine painter, and as early as 1864 he is heard 
of as having a studio in Boston, with some 
success in the making and selling of pictures. 
In 1864 he settled in New York. In 1578 he 
became an academician. He has traveled 
widely, and studied earnestly in bis own coun- 
try and in Italy, France, Spain, England, Mo- 
rocco, and Egypt. In 1874 he visited Algiers 
and the Great Desert, and later on made a 
sketching tour in Brittany and other pic- 
turesques parts of France. Mr. Gifford has 
done-much toward the development of water- 
color painting in the United States, and has 
been connected with the Water-Color Society 
from its organization, in 1866. Few of our 
artists have undertaken a greater variety of 
subjects, and his pictures have never been 
without interest und merit. His oriental pic 
tures have, perhaps, brought him more prom- 
inently before the general public than any 
others. They are true in local coloring, rich 
in color, and only faulty in composition, where 
to make any change, would be to do viv- 
lence to trath. It would require more space 
than is at the disposal of this department 
to merely give the names of Mr. Gifford’s 
pictures.. His brush bas never been an idle 
one. Specimens of his work are found in near- 
ly all the noteworthy private collections of the 
country. His ‘On the St. Lawrence” found a 
place in the Marshall O. Roberts collecticn; 
his ‘‘Roc’s Egg” belongs to Walter Brown; 
“Egyptian Twilight” to Philip J. Sands; ‘‘ The 
Palms of Biskra,’’ from which an engraving 
has been made, was sold to Samuel V. Wright: 
and the “‘ Guérande”’ to Mrs. A. B. Stone. Of 
late years Mr. Gifford has devoted considerable 
attention to etching, his work being character- 
ized by great precision of touch and delicacy 
of feeling. 

Mary E. Goddard, whose studio address 
is at 104 East Thirty-fourth Street, has 
sent to recent exhibitions clever still-life 
subjects and some graceful flower pieces, 
painted with tender fidelity to Nature. This 
brief notice may be extended to cover the 
work also of the Misses Granbery, though a 
special mention should be made of “‘ The Uill- 
side Pasture,” which Miss Virginia Granbery 
sent to the last Academy Exbibition—a picture 
with an excellent motive, well carried out. 

Widgery Griswold (5 East Fourteenth Street) 
has painted more than one still-life picture that 
has been far beyond the commop-place. His- 
‘+ Pour un Gourmand,” exhibited at the Acade- 
my, was rich in color and barmonious in ar- 
rangement—a luscious group of good things; 
a tantalizing picture for so hungry and thirsty 
a place as the Academy. 

New York City, May 18th, 1851. 


Biblical Research, 


LIgUTENANT CONDER advocates a locality 
for Kadesh Barnea quite in opposition to the 
site of Rowlands and Palmer at’Ain Kadis, 
and rather in favor of the general position 
selected by Dr. Edward Robinson. He iden- 
tifles Hezzon (Joshua xv, 3, 25) with Jebel 
Hadireh, a prominent ridge north of Ahe head 
of Wadi Fikreh and west of the main route 
from Petra to Beersheba. The following con- 
siderations, he claims, require Kadesh Barnea 
to fall on the route from Petra to the vicinity 
of Tell el-Milh (Malatha), Tell Arad (Arad), 
and Hebron: 1. Kadesh lay between the 
deserts of Paran and Zin (Numb. xiii, 26; xxx, 
1), whereas Ain Kadis must have been in the 
Desert of Shur, the most western desert dis- 
trict, extending from Beersheba toward Egypt. 
Shur is translated Khalusa by rabbinical writ- 
ers, referring tothe important town of that 
pame (now Khalisa, the Roman Elusa) north- 
east of ’Ain Kadis. 2. Kadesh was on the 
border of Edom (Numb. xx, 16), as was also 
Mount Hor (verse 23), whence the vicinity 
of Kadesh Barnea to Petra might be in- 
ferred ; and, indeed, the Targum of Onkelos 
translates the name Kadesh by “ Valley of 
Rekem” (or ‘‘of Petra’’). 3. Kadesh was 
evidently not far west of the Dead Sea, as 
its name occurs second on the border line, 
described as extending from the Salt Sea 
westward. 4. After the defeat of Israel 
at Kadesh, by the Amelekites, the pursuit ex- 
tended to Seir (Deut. i, 44), or the ridge of 
Mount Hor. 5. The king of Arad attacked 
Israel (Numb. xxi, 1), which agrees with the 
supposition that they were advancing from 
Mount Hor toward Palestine by the great route 
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which leads up from the Nukb es-Sufa toward 
Tell Arad. 6. The Israelites journeyed from 
Ezion-geber, at the head of the Gulf.of Akabah, 
to Kadesh, and thence to Mount Hor (Numb. 
xxxiii, 35—37), their most: probable route thus 
lying up the Arabah, whichis both the easiest 
and the best-watered line of march toward the 
Palestine hills. Thus it is evident that Kadesh 
lay at the foot of a pass from the highlands. 
The Amelekites ‘‘came down’ (Numb. xix, 
45) from ‘*‘ the mountain” in which they dwelt 
(Deut. i, 44), and the site should probably be 
sought for further north than the ’Ain el- 
Weibeh of Robinson, or at the foot of Nukb 


es-Sufa, east of Jebel Hadireh, on the main 
route, 


..-.In relation to the two names Sumir and 
Akkad, so frequently connected in Assyrian in- 
scriptions, M. Pognon says that, while both 
were considered as forming only a single 
country, it should not be supposed thet as 
divisions they were ever confounded together. 
Thus the inscription of Shamas-Bin declares 
how the inhabitants of the province of Akkad 
at large, terror-strieken by the Assyrian inva- 
sion, fled into the cy of Dir-Papsikal, sit- 
uated in the midst of a river, along with the 
inhabitants of four hundred and forty-seven 
eities of the province of Sumir; or, literally, 
along with four hundred and forty-seven cities 
of Sumir. Accordingly, the territory of Sumir 
was wholly distinct from that of Akkad, ln- 
fortunately, however, there is no text which 
points out its geographical position. Jt was 
not found on the north of the province of Ak- 
kad, for on that side the latter stood contig- 
uous to Assyria; nor on the south, where Chal- 
dea fell: nor on the west, in the desert; 
whence it must have been on the east, compre- 
hending, perhaps, the eastern or the central 


* portion of the present Iraq-arabi. To be sure, 


this is no more than a hypothesis ; but, if we 
aecept it, we shall understand very well why, 
when the Assyrians made a campaigr into the 
south, they did not overrun the province of 
Sumir. The army of invasion traversed the 
province of Akkad through its entire length. 
That is to say, it followed the course of the 
Tigris as far as the confines of Sumir, from 
whence it proceeded to Babylon, leaving, on 
the left, a province whose conquest, without 
doubt, would have been lers profitable than 
that of Babylonia. Afterward, it descended to 
Chaldea by following the course of the 
Euphrates. Accordingly, it will not seem un- 
natural that the region of Akkad, which would 
have been formed on the south by a strip of 
territory watered by the Euphrates and contig- 
uous throughout to the region of Sumir, may 
have been regarded as forming, with the latter, 
only ove land or a single country. 











Science. 


Some time ago we acquainted our readers 
with a number of new cases of hybridism. As 
its supposed non-oceurrence in general is one 
of the principal objections to evolution, atten- 
tion is being paid to the subject, with the re- 
sult of adding numerous cases of fertile union 
of different species and even genera, now that 
attention has been drawn to the subject. It 
appears from Semper’s new book on “ Animal 
Life as Affected by the Natural Conditions of 
Existence” that among apes Cynocephalus 
mormon and Macacus cynomolgus have crossed 
and produced young. The tiger has bred with 
the lion, the leopard with the jaguar, the 
polar bear with the brown bear, the masked 
pig with the common Berkshire pig, Dama 
vulgaris with Dama Mesopotamica, Equus onager 
with Equus hemippus, Equus Burchelli with the 
common horse, and then again with the com- 
mon ass and Zgnus hemionus, and all these 
crossed couples have repeatedly given birth to 
offspring. Quite lately a hybrid snake was 
born in the Zodélogical Gardens of London. 
Among ducks hybrids are extremely common. 
Anas sponsa crosses with Fulicula ferina and 
nyrocea, Anas boschas with Anascrecea. Among 
fishes hybridization has been carried to a great 
extent in California, as well as in Europe. 
Hybrids of invertebrate animals are less com- 
monly known; but this may be because they 
have been less experimented on by man or be- 
cause they have attracted less attention. 
Among insects several species are known to 
produce hybrids, and several cases are known 
besides those mentioned by Semper. The 
reader should also consult the article “‘ Hybrid- 
ism ” in the last volume of the Encyclopedia 
Britannica, ang especially the list given in the 
fourth edition of Claus’s “ Lehrbuch der 
Zodlogie.”” 

----Im appears from an article in the Ameri- 
can Naturalist, by Mr. R. E. C. Stearns, that 
the Eastern clam, or Mya arenaria, bas 
since 1474 been introduced into the Bay of 
San Francisco, where it was detected by a col- 
lector, who gave it to a conchologist, who, 
however, described it as a new species. Since 
i874. bowever, the clam has become abundant, 
and is tounu for miles slong the easterly shore 




















of the Bay, and is now the leading clam in the 
markets of San Francisco and Oakland, su- 
perseding to a great extent the previously used 
native clams. The question then arises: Was 
this molluse introduced from the waters of the 
Asiatic shores of the North Pacific, the Ochotsk 
Sea, and Northern Japan, or from the American 
shores of the North Atlantic? It is not found 
in the ancient shell-beaps of the coast of Cali- 
fornia, and Mr. Stearns inclines to the opinion 
that it was introduced with oysters from the 
Eastern States. There is a large importation 
of oysters by railroad to California from the 
Atlantic Coast ; car-loads of living oysters be- 
ing transported for planting in San Francisco 
Bay, where in a season or so they attain a 
merchantable size, growing exceedingly fat. 
As yet, however, efforts to propagate them 
have not been successful; but the importation 
still continues, as before, the profit to the oys- 
ter-planter being simply through increase in 
size, and not from multiplication of numbers 
by propagation. 


",...The most remarkable glacial body of 
water yet described was that which occupied 
the upper part of the basin of the Red River of 
the North, which geologists have fittingly 
named Lake Agassiz. The total length of 
this glacial *‘ mill-pond’’ was not far from 600 
miles, and the width was in places 200 miles 
and its depth 300 feet. Its outlet was through 
Lake Traverse into the Minnesota River. The 
width of the Minnesota valley and the extent 
and hight of its terraces still bear witness to 
the volume of wa'er formerly running through 
it. The great wheat region of the north is in 
the bed occupied by Lake Agassiz. The en- 
closure was drained when the ice-barrier to the 
north so far receded that Nelson River was 
permitted to resume its flow into Hudson Bay. 
Mr. Warren Upham, of the Minnesota Survey, 
thus describes the plain: ‘‘ The higher land at 
ita sides is first seen in the distance as if their 
upper edges were a little above the horizon, 
with a narrow strip of sky below. . . . The 
surface of this plain is seen only for a distance 


of three or four miles. Honses and grain- 
stacks have their tops visible first, after which 

in approaching, they gradually come {nto ful 

view, and the highlands. ten ‘Yo fifteen miles 
away, forming the side of the ey: apparent- 
ly lie beyond a wide depression, like a distant 
high coast.”’ . 


....The great telescope, of 27 inches aper- 
ture, for the Vienna Observatory, which 
Grubb, of Dublin, has had in hand so long, 
was completed and accepted by the commis- 
sion appointed to examine it in Mareh. Prob- 
ably by this time it is on its way to its desti- 
nation, and we may bope before long to hear 
something definite as to its performance. At 
present it isthe largest refractor actually in 
existence, though several now constructing 
will surpass it. In this connection it may be 
mentioned that the Strassburg refractor, of 
19 inches aperture, by Merz, of Munich, was 
mounted last December, and proves to be 
avery fine instrument. Professor Winnecke, 
who is in charge of it, says that with it ‘* Mi- 
mas [Saturn’s inner satellite] is an easy ob- 
ject.” The funds for the endowment of a 
chair of astronomy and the building of an 
observatory at the University of Virginia 
have been finally obtained, and the great 
McCormick object-glass, sister to that at Wash- 
ington, is to be mounted immediately, as 
soon as the Clarks get the Princeton telescope 
out of the way. 

....Mr. Warren Upham, of the Minnesota 
Geological Survey, is adding rapidly to our 
knowledge of the terminal moraine tn that 
region. As a result of two years’ labor, he 
has traced a line of moraine hills from Becker 
County, Minnesota, southeast to the vicinity 
of Minneapolis; thence south and west into 
Central Iowa, near Des Moines; thence north 
and west across the southwest corner of Min- 
nesota, and continuing in Dakotah as the 
Cotean des Prairie. The lakes of Minnesota 
are largely to be found in the line of this mo- 
raine. The Minnesota River occupies the axis 
of the valley, down which the lee moved and 
in which it lingered until this U-shaped de- 
posit of glacial material had accumulated 
around its margin. Over this area of 16,000 
square miles the glacial deposits are from 75 
to 250 feet in depth and the rocks are almost 
everywhere concealed; but glacial stri# are 
in several places laid bare by the erosion of 
the river. The moraine hills here described 
are contemporary with the Kettle Range, in 
Wisconsin. 

....Lemstrém brings forward a new theory 
of terrestrial magnetism. He finds that the 
mere rotation of a non-conducting tube—of 
paper or glass, for instance—arovnd a cylinder 
of iron maguetizes the iron ; and, conversely, 
the rapid rutation of an fron cylinder within 
the tube produces the same effect. The ex- 
periment was suggested ny Edlund’s theory of 
electricity and Rowland’s experimental proof 
that an electrified body, moved rapidly and 


carrying electricity, produced the same electro- 
oe ic effect as an electric current. Lem- 


ferruginous and other magnetic matter in the 
globe, rt nee ped ‘cpase tahiog 
the place of the paper tube experiment. 
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P evsonatities. 


Jupae Tourcer, the author of “A Fool's 
Errand,” relates the following as the way in 
which he came to write that most successful 
work: ‘One Sunday morning in the Summer 
of 1877 I arose early, saying to my wife: ‘I 
am going to write a book by the name of ‘A 
Fool’s Errand,’ by one of the fools.’ I went 
fato my library and went to work, and during 
that day I wrote three chapters of the book. 
I laid it away, and did not take it up again 
until June, 1879, when the printing began. One 
chapter 1 wrote twenty times, and tore it down 
out of type three times. Each time I threw 
my manuscript into the fire, and entirely re- 
wrote the chapter. Inever could patch up.” 
“A Fool’s Errand’’ was first offered to the 
New York Tribune ; but it was found too long 
for publication in that journal, and the author 
fivally disposed of it for $10,000. Judge 
Tourgeé’s next work, “Bricks Without 
Straw,” was thought by him to be his best, 
and he is said to have realized nearly $70,000 
through its sale. 





.-+. Buckinghamshire is associated more ex- 
tensively with the names of distinguished 
personages than any county in England. 
The Earl of Beaconsfield resided and was 
buried within its borders; Milton completed 
‘* Paradise Lost’’ in one of its villages ; Gray, 
in his ‘‘ Elegy,’’ celebrated Stoke Pogis ; and 
Cowper wrote in Olney. Of eminent states- 
men, Bucks was one way or other connected 
with John Hampden; Temple; George Gren- 
ville; Lord William RusseW, of the Rye House 
plot ; Lord John Russell, buried at Chenies, 
the burial-place of the Bedford ducal house; 
and Edmund Burke, who lived at Beaconsfield. 
At Slough Herschel erected his telescope, and 
at Pitstone Abbey Queen Elizabeth spent a 
good deal of her youtn. In the same county 
are Stowe, the splendid seat of the Duke of 
Buckingham, and the Abbey of Higi*Wycombe, 
belonging to Lord Carrington; and close by 
where the Earl rests is Bradenham House, his 
father’s house, from which he dated his elec- 
tion addresses. 


..+»Mr, Millais’s portrait of Mr. Tennyson is 
described as a perfect likeness. It represents 
the laureate as standing in the well-known 
cloak, with the velvet collar and frayed button- 
holes, and holding in the one brawny hand 
that is visible the time-honored black felt hat. 
The large, soft eyes shine clear of the curious- 
ly developed upper lids and are full of thought. 
The talJness of the head ie enforced by ite 
framework of uncut hair and the narrow, long 
beard. 


.... It is related of the late Charles Sumner, 
that, when a difference arose between himself 
and the Administration, a friend suggested 
that he should resign his senatorship and ap- 
peal to the Massachusetts Legislature for a re- 
election and consequent endorsement. To this 
suggestion Mr. Sumner replied, with severity : 
That, sir,would be an act of demagogism un- 
worthy of a senator.” 


.... After the passage of the Land Bill, it is 
thought that Mr. Gladstone will accept a peer- 
age and take his seat in the House of Lords. 
The London Cuckoo announces his probable 
title as the Earl of Oyford, while other society 
journals think he will be created Earl of 
Hawarden. 


....George H. Williams, the only colored 
member of the Ohio Legislature, has fallen heir 
to considerable property, and will hereafter 
devote his time toward the completion of a 
wotk he is writing, entitled ‘Negroes as 
Slaves, as Soldiers, and as Citizens.” 


.-».-Russell McCoy, a descendant of the fa- 
mous mutineers of Her Majesty’s ship “‘ Boun 
ty,” is in London and has held a reception at 
the Royal Aquarium. He is the first native 
who has ever left Pitcairn Island. e 


...-8ir John A. Macdonald, the premier of 
Canada, sailed for England last week, his 
health having suffered severely from his par- 
liamentary labors and his physicians prescrib_ 
ing rest and change of air. 


....The death of Lord Beaconsfield places a 
ministerial pension of £2,000 at the disposal of 
the present minister. The late premier had 
received thet sum annually for thirteen years. 


...-Edward Stabler, of Sandy Spring, Md., 
is the oldest postmaster in the country. He 
has held the office fifty-one years and has 
served under eighteen postmaster-generals. 

.-.-The death is announced tn France of 
Comte Leon, reputed to be a natural son of 
Napoleon I, whom he resembled in a remark- 
able manner. 

.+--Mr. Owen Wister, one of the actors in 
the Harvard Greek play, is said to be a grand- 
son of Fanuy Kemble, the famous actress. 

-+--General Butler’s income is said to 
amount to $200,000 a year. 
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Ministerial Register, 


BAPTIST. 


ALGER, N. W., Passumpsic, Vt., resigns. 


BURROWS, A §8., Rainbow, Conn., called to 
Flushing, N. Y 


CLARK, W. D., Plainfield, accepts call to 
Quiney, Nl. 


DALTON, W. H., closes his labors at West 
Newbury, Mass. 


GRAVES, H. C., ord. in Peterboro, Maas. 
GREEN, Epwarp, ord, in Peterboro, N. H, 
et. J. C., Bushnell, accepts call to Payson, 





HOLT, Caanrves T., Manchester, Mass., pe- 
signs. 

HULBORT, D W,, ord. at Burlington, Wis. 

JOHNSTON, J. A., Ludlow, Vi., accepts cal! 
to Nashua, N. H. 

MARTIN, A., removes from Conklin to North 
Brookfield, N. Y. 

PATTERSON, J. B. T., North Fairfield, O., 
accepts call to Rock Island, Tl. 

RUNDELL, E. D., ord. at Dowaciac, Mich. 

SAWYER, Wiiutam, died at Cambria, N. Y., 
recently, aged 81. 

STEWARD, A. M., ord. at Saline, Kan. 

TOWNE, C. A., Dover, N. H., accepts call to 
Salem, Mass. 


CONGREGATIONAL, 

ALLEN, J. K., Tarrytown, N. Y., called to 
the Edwards ch., Northampton, Mass. 

BIOWELL, J. B., Sheboygan, Wis., resigns. 

BURR, R. M., Nelson, N. H., accepts call to 
Northbridge, Mass. 

CRANE, E. C , Holden, called to Orono, Me. 

FEEMSTER, W. G., Reading and Waushara, 
Kan., resigns. 

FREELAND, 8S. M., accepts call to Thomas- 
ton, Conn. 

FRENCA, G H., Ludlow, Vt., invited to sup- 
ply at Charlestown, N. H. . 

GOLDSMITH, C. F., M@iton Mills, N. H., re- 
signs. 

GUILD, C. L., Buckland, will supply at 
Charlemont and West Hawley, Mass., one 
year. 

HERSHEY, 8. B., Danbury, Conn., resigns, 

HURD, A. A., Scotland, Conn., resigns, 

IVES, A. E., of Castine, will supply West 
Brooksville, Me. 

LORING, H. A., inst. at Ho!brook, Mass. 

McoGOWN, A. J., Orono, Me., called to Clare- 
mont, N. H. 

MEAD. Hrram, D. D., professor of theology 
in Oberlin Seminary, O., died, May 18th, 
aged 54. 

MILFS, T. M., inst. in Central ch , Lawrence, 
Mass. 

STEVENS, H. A., Brighton, Mass., calied to 
Bristol, R.-1. 

WALKER, C. 8., Vineland, N. J., accepts call 
to South ch., Amherst, Mass. 

WATERS, T. F., Ipswich, accepts call to 
Broadway Society, Somerville, Mass, 

WILLSON, T. B.. Ludington, accepts call to 
Manistee, Mich. 


PRESBYTZRIAN, 


BAKER, Wm. M., D.D., Boston, Mass., ac- 
-_ call to South ch., Philadelphia, 
enn. 


BRADNER, T. 8., Glen Cove, L. I., resigns, 
DAVIS, Trrvus E., inst. at Fairmount, N. J. 
MAYON, Joseps, inst. in Highland, Kan. 
Ss DantEt C., called to Mount Holly, 


WALLACE, C. C., inst. in First ch., New- 
uryport, Mavs. 
WINANS, 8. K., D. D., Princeton, N: J., called 
to the Greek chair in Lake Forest Unt- 
versity. 


PROTESTANT EPISCOPAL. 
BARKER, WiruiamM M., accepts call to St. 
Paul’s, Washington, D. C. 


CLARK, Atrrep 8., Calvary ch., New Or- 
leans, La., resigns 


COOKE, Hosakt, accepts call to Bridgeport, 


_ Conn. 
CORNELL, T. F., accepts call to St. Stephen's, 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 


LANGDON, Wm. CHavncer, D.D., accepts 
call to Hoosac, N. Y. 


— WitiiuM F., accepts call to La Grange, 
I. 


McGUFFEY. Epwarp M., becomes rector in 
Urbana, 0. 

MORRISON, T. N., D.D., becomes a mission- 
ary among the Jews in Chicago, III. 

PALMER, Nosie, removes from Havana to 
Buffalo, N. Y. 

PARDEE, J. D. 8., Mystic Bridge, accepts 
call to Seymour, Conn. 

PORTER, G. W., D.D., Hamilton, N. Y., has 
become rector in Wrentham, Muss, 

RICHMOND, WILLIAM, assistant in St. Mark’s 
parish, Orange, N. _* resigns. 

TARDY, A. J., accepts call to Pass Chris- 
tian, Miss. 

WARNER, A.J., Bradford, Penn., accepts call 
to Angelica, N. Y. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


BONNER, Joun Inwix, D.D. (Associate Re- 
formed Synod of the South), died, recent- 
ly, in Due West, 8. C. 


HUNT, Anvrew J. Geneiee, for some 


years principal of Amenia (N. Y.) Semin- 
ary, died, recently, aged 57. 
MONSON, A. A. (Methodist Protestant), re- 
moves from Big Springs to Ridgeway, O. 
THOMPSON, A. R. ‘Reformed German), re- 
moves from Hummelistown to Lionville, 
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The Funday-school. 


. LESSON FOR JUNE 5th. 
THE CRUCIFIXION.—Lvuke xxi, 33—46. 





Norgs.—In learning this, as al) the lessons 
hereafter, use the Revised Version of the New 
Testament. It can be had for twenty cents or 
less, and is very much superior to the Old. 
We shall use itin these notes, as now there 
has been time enough for every one to secure 
@ copy. “ The Skull,’"—Same as Calvary, 
or Golgotha. Probably a gentle, round emi- 
nence; not even a hill, much less a mountain. 
** Crucified him.’’—Probably the shape of 
the cross was the traditional one, although 
other shapes were known, as one like a T and 
another like an X. “ The malefactors.”°— 
Robbers and assassins. Crucifixion was re- 
served for such, as the most disgraceful of all 
deaths, and was inflicted on Jesus, as one 
guilty of sedition, in claiming to be a king. 
* They know not what they do.’’—Some of 
them knew in part; others not at all, as the 
Roman soldiers.———‘' Cust /ots.—They cast 
lots for the seamless outer garment, and tore 
up the rest between them.———‘* The rulers.” 
—The chief Jews, who had stirred the people 
against him.— “* Offering him vinegar.”—In 
mockery, so that he could not get it. The 
vinegar was a common sour wine. * Su- 
perscription."’—In three languages, though the 
words ‘‘in letters of Greek and Latin and 
Hebrew’ should be omitted in this Gospel. 
———‘' The other answered.”"—It is extremely 
probable that the penitent thief bad heard 
Jesus preach, very likely in his journeys be- 
yond Jordan, and was perfectly familiar with 
his whole history and had seen his miracles. 
——" Inthy Kingdom.” Not “ into thy King- 
dom.’’—He had heard something of Christ's 
Kingdom and was guided by the Divine Spirit. 
———‘''In Puradise.’’—In Heaven. Paradise was 
regarded as the abode of the blessed, as against 
Hell, or Gehenna, or Tartarus, the abode of 
the wicked ; both being in Hades, the realm of 
departed spirits, ————* The whole land.""—Bet- 
ter than ‘‘earth.’’ Probably the supernatural 
darkness did not cover the whole earth, like an 
eclipse, or it would have been mentioned by 
by Latin or Greek writers. ** Sixth hour.” 
— Noon. ——— ** Ninth hour.” — Middle of 
afternoon. “* Veil of the temple.”—Which 
separated the Holy Place from the Holy of 
Holies. The rending of the veil indicated that 
now there was nothing to divide believers from 
the closest access to God. 

Inatruction.—Jesus, the Son of God, who was 
in the beginning with God, was willing to die, 
to die shamefully for us. Think of it. Think 
what it means. Think whether you would be 
willing to die for any one, to suffer untold 
agony and disgrace. Think of the wonderful 
love of Christ, and remember that he died for 
you. 

Being counted with transgressors did not 
make him atransgressor. Being {ll thought of 
and ill-treated is not the worst thing in the 
world. When crucified with malefactors, 
Christ was on his way to infinite glory and 
victory. It is of little matter what is thought 
of one, #0 long as he has God’s approval. 

How thonghtful of Jesus, just in the culmi- 
nation of his suffering, to have a care for 
other people, and, above all, to pray for his 
merderers! Many people are made selfish by 
sickness and suffering. Jesus was not. 

Jesus could bave saved himself; but he 
would not. That would have defeated his 
object. Do not try to avoid what fs painful or 
laborious, if there be a good object beyond it. 
Learn to endure hardness. 

Let folks laugh and scoff at you, if they will. 
Boys are often laughed at if they will not fol- 
low their companions in some bad way. They 
are told they are cowards. No matter. You 
will feel happy and strong if you learn to 
stand it. Make up your own mind and do 
what is right. 

Being near the grave does not always make 
one prepare for it. There was an impenitent 
thief, who mocked at Jesus from his cross, 

There was also a penitent thief. Christ can 
forgive, even if one repents with one foot in 
the grave. But it is not a frequent case that 
one repents thus. We have one such case, and 
only one, recorded in the Bible. lt is not safe 
to wait for death. That was a presumptuous 
epitaph once put over the grave of a bad man, 
who was killed by falling from his horse: 

“ Between the saddle and the ground 
He mercy sought and mercy found.” 

The penitent thief confessed his sin. No 
man can expect forgiveness who will not 
equally confess his offenses. 

That was a good prayer: “ Jesus, remember 
me when thou comest in thy glory.” Itisa 
good prayer for any of us. Suppose that Jesus 
should forget us! He will be in great ylory. 
Around him in Heaven will be all the angels; 


the great and good of the earth. Ask him to 
remember you then. 


There is no intermediate state. On that 
very day the penitent thief was with Jeans in 
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thool and College. 


An election to fill a vaeancy occurring 
among the Fellows of Yale College will be 
held in June, and endeavors are being made to 
elect a gentleman to the position who is able 
and willing to devote his attention to the ben- 
efit of the institution. Prominent among the 
candidates is Mr. Frederick J. Kingsbury of 
Waterbury, Conn., of the elass of 46. Mr. 
Kingsbury is receiving strong support, a no- 
tice having been sent out in his interest bear- 
ing the names of a number of prominent Yale 
alumni. Mr. Henry Holt was favorably spoken 
of as a candidate for the vacancy; but with- 
drew from the contest, urging a genera! sup- 
port of Mr. Kingsbury. Blank ballots ‘have 
been sent to the alumni generally, to be filled 
in with the name of the preferred candidate 
and returned to Professor Franklin B. Dexter, 
secretary of Yale College. 





..+»Professor Tyndall set aside the proceeds 
of his lectures in this country to found a fund 
to aid capable American students of physics 
who may wish to study in Germany. The orig- 
inal trustees were Professor Joseph Henry, of 
Washington; General Hector Tyndale, of 
Philadelphia; and E. L. Youmans, of New 
York ; but, as the two former are dead, Prest- 
dent Barnard, of Columbia College, and Pro- 
fessor Joseph Lovering, of Harvard University, 
have been appointed in their places. This 
fund now produces enough to afford a moder- 
ate support for two students. 


--»-The attendance at the University of 
Wooster, at Wooster, O., is nuw 477, the largest 
ever known in the history of the institution. 
There is a gain in every department over last 
year and the University is in a flourishing con- 
dition. There have been 1,233 students since 
the opening, of which number 246 are regular 
alumni. Of the present students about 50 are 
from Pennsylvania, 100 from other states than 
Ohio, and the remainder from that state. 


.... The Catholic press claims an increase of 
Catholic as against state schools in Belgium. 
In the province of Antwerp they have 63,460 
children and 13,146 infants in their schools. In 
the province of Limbourg they have in all 
26,831, against 7,526 in the state schools. The 
Jesuits have in Belgium twelve colleges, in 
which there were 5,106 students at the hegin- 
ning of the scholastic year. Of these 1,362 are 
in the elementary classes. 


...-An endowment fund of $50,000 has been 
secured for Berea College, Ky. The sum was 
obtained in the way of gifts from a few private 
individuals, among whom was Mrs, Valeria 
G. Stone, of Malden, Mass., who gave $10,000 
toward the fund. Berea is the first college 
founded by the American Missionary Associa- 
tion, and its students are about equally drawn 
from the white and colored populations of 
that region. 


....The students of Trinity College have 
been dismissed for three weeks, owing to the 
appearance of a case of varioloid among them. 
There was very little danger apprehended, but 
President Pynchon, acting under the advice 
of the Hartford board of health, thought it 
best to avoid running the slightest risk. 


.... Theological Hall, of Vanderbilt Univers- 
jty, was dedicated recently on the sixtieth birth- 
day of Mr. W. H. Vanderbilt, who furnished 
the funds for the erection of the building, 
which is said to have cost over $100,000. 


....The “Christian Church,” the sect to 
which President Garfield belongs, is about to 
establish at Des Moines an institution for the 
education of both sexes, to be called Drake 
University. 


--+eThe old buildings at Hudson, O., of the 
Western Reserve College, which will be re- 
moved to Cleveland, next year, will be used for 
a seminary, to be conducted in connection with 
the College. 

..-. The German universities during the past 
winter term instructed 21,164 students. Ber- 
lin had the largest number, 4,107. Heidelberg 
and Strasburg had the greatest number of for- 
eigners. 


....The Hon. E. B. Morgan has given $10,- 
000 to Wells College, at Aurora, N. Y., for the 
benefit of the library and art department. In 
all, Mr. Morgan’s gifts amount to $160,000. 


.... The Concord Summer School of Philoso- 
phy will open for a third term on July 11th 
and will continue five weeks. There will be 
eleven lectures in each week. 


.... There arenow but 4,512 students in the 
ten colleges of the New England Association, 
while in 1875 there were 4,544. The only col- 
lege showing an increase is Williams. 


...-The income of Columbia College in the 
year 1880 amounted to $321,000. 





Heaven. After death the souls of believers do 
immediately pase into glory. 


ee.sthe permanent school fund of Iowa 
amounts to $3,289,753.60. 








At Deadwood balls it is no longer con- 
sidered en rele to smoke a clay pipe while 
dancing. 


-«--It was a young ‘‘gsthetic’’ from Boston. 


who, on first seeing Niagara, said; ‘‘ What a 
beautiful bang !”’ 


....French definition.—Clarionet : An instru- 
ment which makes those who listen to it deaf 
and those who play it blind. 


----Owing to the trichina prevailing in 
American pork, railway eating-houses are using 
sole leather in making ham sandwiches. 


--.-The golden sovereign makes less noise 
in the contribution-box than a penny-plece, 
principally for the reason that it is never put in. 


...-A French chemist says that snow-water 
contains alcohol. Perhaps that is why the 
rivers get so high in the melting spring-time. 


..-- It is now believed that the oleomargarine 
factories put bair in their goods, thus ren- 
dering it more difficult of detection than 
ever. 


.... You can’t dig upa human skull anywhere 
but that some one can remember how a peddler 
mysteriously disappeared ‘‘about thirteen 
years ago.”’ 


.---A Connecticut man announces that he 
cau play seventeen musical instruments at 
once. Perhaps he can, but, as he is still living, 
we infer that he never does. 


.-.-A great many people’s morality resem- 
bles sign-posts at the corners of country roads. 
They point in the right direction, but they 
don’t budge an inch themselves. 


.... When reform spelling becomes universal, 
a dime-novel hero can write ‘I kum ov a 
proud rase’’ without giving himself dead 
away as regards his early education. 


.-.-It is said that the happiest marriages are 
those in which tWere is a positive predominance 
of will and character on one side or the other. 
Naturally. Who ever saw a match with two 
heads? 


...-A well-cooked breakfast will do more 
toward preserving peace in the family than 
will seven mottoes on the wall, even though 
they be framed in the most elaborate of gilt 
molding. 


.... A newspaper man, in putting on bis last 
year’s white vest, found a roll of bills inone of 
the pockets, amounting to $120, which he had 
entirely forgotten. P. 8.—None of them were 
receipted. 


...-Greece has only five miles of railway, and 
when a farmer’s cow breaks a leg, he often has 
to carry her a long distance to get to the track 
and leave her there, so he can obtain pay for 
her. It’s awfully unhandy. 


..--'* Aathetic Damsel.”"—The most charm- 
ing decoration for a plate is a good piece of 
beefsteak, with well-cooked potatoes and just 
a sufficiency of gravy. It'll lay over trailing 
vines or a sunflower any day. 


...“* The ripest peach is on the highest 
tree,’ says Jamés Riley. James shows his 
ignorance. Tbe ripest peach is in the bottom 
layer of the basket every time, and it is gen- 
erally about nine shades too ripe. 


....The man who stepped out of bed and put 
his foot upon a piece of oilcloth says the oc- 
currence is worth a fortune to him. He’s 
going to freeze ice-cream by merely wrapping 
a piece of the material round the freezer. 


....From a Russian newspaper of the year 
1882: *‘ The ruins of the palace are still smol- 
dering. Twenty-five nozzles are playing on 
the débris. Thesafe cannot be taken ont before 
to-morrow night; but it is believed that the 
Czar will be found uninjured.”’ 


.... Apropos of the great fire in Paris, a cor- 
respondent offers the following advice: ‘‘In 
disasters of this kind one should -proceed with 
the strictest order and method. Accordingly, 
one will first of all save the children, who are 
the future; the women, who are the present; 
the old men, who are experience; then the 
furniture; and, if there is time, the collateral 
relations." 


....Jenkins had just seated himself to read 
his evening paper, before yesterday’s supper, 
when a howl came up from the back yard, where 
hia heir was playing with a crowd of boys. 
Clearly rang out the voice of the junior Jen- 
kins that if the Jones boy wouldn’t be the horse 
he “ wouldn’t play.”” Mr. Jenkins calmly 
raised the window, and announced: “ Young 
man, I don’t want to hear any of that Roscoe 
Conkling business here in Massachusetts. You 
will be the horse yourself this time, or I shall 
withdraw your supper and send you to: bed. 
You hear my message!” The deadlock was 
broken. 
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The prompt mention in our list of “ Books of the Week” 
will be considered by us an equivalent to their pub- 
Mshers fer all volumes received The interestsof 
our readers will guide us in the selection of works 
for further notice. 


THE REVISED NEW TESTAMENT.* 
BY PROF. J. H. THAYER, D.D. 


Ir is related that Matthew Parker, Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury, whosuperintended the 
preparation of the so-called Bishop’s Bible 
(the lineal predecessor of our current trans- 
lation), exclaimed on the completion of bis 
work: ‘‘ Lord, now lettest thou thy servant 
depart in peace; for mine eyes 
have seen thy salvation.” This exclama- 
tion but gives voice to the devout gratitude 
with which every one of those ancient 
worthies, who (beginning with Wiclif five 
centuries ago) have labored ‘“‘that the 
blessed book of God might be better un- 
derstanded of the people,” would hail the 
appearance of a volume which takes up 
into itself and perpetuates the best results 
of their toil. For, in forming our esti- 
mate of this new attempt to perfect 
the people’s Bible, we must begin by 
reminding ourselves that the attempt is 
noinnovation. It is one of the peculiarities 
of our English version that it is composite, 
the product of successive generations of 
scholars. Not only is it thus characteristic- 
ally fitted to undergo revision from to time, 
but in subjecting it to amendment modern 
scholars are but fulfilling the intent of those 
who hav: made it what itis. With strik- 
ing unanimity do preceding laborers indi- 
cate their expectation ard desire that it be 
improved—from its first author, Tyndale, 
who in his manly way begs any that per- 
ceive ‘‘that I have not attained the very 
sense of the tongue or meaning of the Scrip- 
ture, or have not given the right English 
word, that they put to their hands to amend 
it, remembering that so is their duty to do. 
For we have not received the gifts of God 
for ourselves only, or for to hide them; 
but for to bestow them unto the honoring 
of God and Christ and edifying of the con- 
gregation which is the body of Christ,” 
down to King James’s revisers, who say 
“as nothing is begun and perfected at the 
same time, and the latter thoughts are 
thought to be the wiser, so if we building 
upon their foundation that went before us, 
and being holpen by their labors do en- 
deavor to make that better which they left 
so good, no man, we are sure, hath cause to 
mislike us; they, we persuade ourselves, if 
they were alive, would thank us.” 

The undertaking, then,” is seemly; how 
has it been accomplished? 

I. In seeking the answer to this question, 
the biblical student first of all looks to see 
what attention has been paid to the Greek 
text underlying. the translation. Textual 
criticism is acomparatively modern science. 
During the ninety-five years that elapsed 
between the first publication of the Greek 
Testament, by Erasmus, in 1516, and the 
appearance of our authorized version, that 
hastily edited text underwent little change. 
Indeed, our Bible had been in the hands of 
the people a hundred years before the 
labors of Mill and Bentley; and these emi- 
nent scholars did but shape the principles 
and lay the foundation of N. T. Criticism, 
without giving the world a corrected text. It 
was not till the opening of the present cen- 
tury and the completion of Griesbach’s 
editorial work, that the sacred text was 
placed in the hands of the biblical student 
jn astate of approximate purity. But espe- 
cially during the past generation has textual 
criticism made unparalleled progress. Such 
editors as Lachmann, Tischendorf, Tre- 
gelles—working independently, yet coincid- 
ing as they do substantially in their results— 
afford us a Greek text of the New Testa- 
ment which in point of purity far surpasses 
that of any other ancient writing not pre- 
served in the autograph. 

Now the revisers, as was proper, have 
made constant use of these treasures of crit- 
ical research and toil; asthe textual annota- 
tions which meet the eye at almost every 
opening of the book testify. While in the 
editions of 1611, of the marginal annota- 
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tions there were but thirty-five (7. ¢., about 
one out of twenty) which were of a textual 
character, in the present revision there are 
pearly four hundred such (é. e., about one 
out of every six), and numerous changes 
besides have been made in the body of the 
text itself. ; 

Prominent among these changes are the 
passages which critics of all schools have 
long concurred in questioning—viz., the 
‘‘three heavenly witnesses,” I John v, 7, 
where the interpolated words have very 
properly been omitted without remark; 
the doxology of the Lord’s Prayer, Matt. 
vi, 13, the descent of the angel in the Pool 
of Bethesda, John v (3), 4, the Eunuch’s bap- 
tismal confession of faith, Acts viii, 37— 
in all which cases the common text is giv- 
en inthe margin, preceded by a brief state- 
ment of the facts; the last twelve verses of 
the Gospel of Mark, and the account of the 
woman taken in adultery, John vii, 53 to 
viii, 11, both of which are separated by a 
space from the rest of the text (the latter 
passage being enclosed in brackets, why 
not the former also?) and accompanied by 
a marginal statement of the grounds on 
which they are questioned. 

Perhaps the greatest disturbance which 
the text of the early N. T. manuscripts un- 
derwent was due to the desire to make their 
narrative portions harmonize. The scribes, 
accordingly, often supplemented one narra- 
tive by brief transcriptions from another. 
This holds true particularly of the first 
‘three gospels, which, on account of their 
close general agreement, are called synop- 
tical. The mischief which mistaken zeal 
on the part of owners or copyists of manu- 
scripts had caused in this way is lamented 
as early as A. D. 383, by Jerome, the great 
biblical scholar of the West. ‘‘ Hence it has 
come about” he says, ‘‘that there is great 
confusion in our text: in Mark many things 
are found which belong to Luke and 
Matthew, again many in Matthew which 
belong to John and Mark—in each of the 
evangelists things that are peculiar to 
others.” The disentanglement of the tex; 
of the gospels constitutes still no inconsid- 
erable part of a critic’s labor. It need sur- 
‘prise no one, therefore, to discover that, out 
of the sixteen entire verses which in the 
new volume are remanded to the margin, 
as not entitled to the place they now 
occupy, eleven occur in the gospels (viz., 
Mt. xvii, 21 borrowed from Mk. ix, 29; 
Mt. xviii, 11 from Lk. xix, 10; Mt. xxiii, 14 
from Mk. xii, 49; Lk. xx, 47, Mk. vii, 16 
‘comp. iv, 9, 23, Mk. ix, 44, 46 comp. 48; 
Mk. xi, 26 from Mt. vi, 15, xviii, 85; Mk. 
xv, 28 from Lk. xxii, 37; Lk. xvii, 36 from 
Mt. xxiv, 40; Lk. xxiii, 17 comp. Mt. xxvii, 
15; Mk. xv, 6, John v, 4—see above). Be- 
sides these entire verses, words or clauses, 
repeated in the same ufiwarrantable way, 
have been removed in the following pas- 
sages, among others: Mt. v, 44 (from Lk. 
vi, 27, 28); Mt. ix, 18 and Mk. ii, 17 (from 
Lk. v, 82); Mt. xiii, 9, 48 (from Mk. iv, 9; 
Lk. viii, 8); Mt. xix, 16, 17 (from Mk. x, 17, 
18; Lk. xviii, 18, 19); Mt. xix, 20 (from,Mk. 
x, 20; Lk. xviii, 21); Mt. xix, 29 (from Lk. 
xviii, 29); Mt. xx, 16 (from Mt. xxii, 14); 
Mt. xxvii, 35 (from Jn. xix, 24); Mk. vi, 11 
(from Mt. x, 15); Lk. i, 28 (comp. ver. 42); 
Lk. iv, 4, 5, 8 (from Mt. iv, 4, 8, 10); Lk. 
ix, 35 (from Mt. xvii, 5); Lk. ix, 55 (comp. 
xix, 10, etc.); Lk. xi, 2—4 (the Lord’s 
Prayer—see Mt. vi, 9—13); Acts ix, 5 (from 
xxvi, 14). Similar additions may occasion- 
ally be traced to the O. T., as in Mt. xv, 8 
(from Isa. xxix, 18), Mk. ix, 49 (from Lev. 
ii, 13). A few kindred amplifications are 
found in the remaining books, as in I Tim. 
i, 17, Jude 25 (from Rom. xvi, 27), Col. i 
14 (from Eph. i, 7), Rev. i, 11 (from 8). 

The aggregate number of deviations from 
the so-called tertus receptus is large, as has 
been intimated. A count in the Gospel of 
John seems to indicate that they amount to 
nearly five in every eight verses; while in 
the first three gospels they must be still 
more numerous, for reasons already. in- 
dicated. But by far the greater number 
relate to such slight matters as the order or 
construction of words, and do not materially 
affect the sense; in fact, would escape any 
eye but acritic’s. Among the more inter- 
esting the following may be noted: Mt. vi, 
1, “Take heed that ye do not your right- 
‘eousness before men,” etc.; 12, ‘‘as we also 
have forgiven our debtors”: x, 28, “flee 
into the next,” xi, 19, “ wisdom is justified 











by her works”; 23, ‘‘ And thou, Caper 
naum, shalt thou be exalted unto heaven? 
thou shalt go down unto Hades”; xix, 17, 
“Why askest thou me concerning that 
which is good? One there is who is good” ; 
Mk. i, 27, ‘‘ What is this? a new teaching! 
with authority he commandeth even the 
unclean spirits, and they obey him”; ix, 
23, ‘‘And Jesus said unto him, If thou 
canst! All things are possible to him that 
believeth”; Lk. ii, 14, ‘‘Glory to God in 
the highest, And on earth peace among 
men in whom he is well pleased”; xxiii, 
15, ‘‘ for he sent him back unto us”; John 
x, 14, ‘‘I know mine own, and mine own 
know me”; Acts xviii, 5, ‘‘ Paul was con- 
strained by the word”; Rom. v, 1, “‘ let us 
have peace with God”; Rom. xi, 6, ‘‘ But 
if it be of works,” etc. is omitted; Rom. 
xiv, 10, ‘‘ before the judgment-seat of 
God”; Rom. xiv, 21, ‘‘ or is offended,” etc. 
is omitted; at the end of this chapter and 
at xvi, 28—25, the facts relative to the 
double close of this epistle are noted in the 
margin; I Cor. x, 9, ‘‘ Neither let us tempt 
the Lord”; xi, 24, ‘‘This is my body, 
which is for you; xv, 47, ‘‘ the second man 
is of heaven”; II Cor. i, 20, ‘‘ wherefore 
also through him is the Amen, unto,” etc.; 
iv, 14, ‘‘shall raise up us also with Jesus”; 
Gal. v, 1, ‘‘ With freedom did Christ set us 
free: stand fast therefore, and be not,” etc.; 
Eph. iii, 9, ‘‘ who created all things ” (omit- 
ting ‘‘by Jesus Christ”); v, 9, ‘‘for the 
fruit of the light,” etc.; 21, ‘‘ subjecting 
yourselves one to another in the fear of 
Christ”; Phil. iii, 13, ‘‘I count not myself 
yet to have apprehended”; Col. ii, 2, 3, 
“the mystery of God, even Christ, in whom 
are,” etc.; 18, ‘“‘dwelling in the things 
which he hath seen”; iii, 18, ‘‘even as the 
Lord forgave you”; 15, ‘‘let the peace of 
Christ rule,” etc.; I Thess. ii, 12, ‘‘ who 
calleth you into his own kingdom and 
glory ”; iii, 2, ‘‘ God’s minister in the gos- 
pel of Christ”; v, 27, ‘“‘unto all the breth- 
ren”; Ii Thess. ii, 8, ‘‘whom the Lord 
Jesus shall slay,” ete, ; I Tim. iii, 16, ‘‘ And 
without controversy, etc. He who was 
manifested in the flesh,” etc.; Heb. xii, 3, 
‘such gainsaying of sinners against them- 
selves”; xii, 7, ‘‘ It is for chastening that 
ye endure; God dealeth,” etc.; I Pet. iii, 
15, ‘‘ sanctify in your hearts Christ as 
Lord”; II Pet. i, 3, ‘‘ that called us by his 
own glory and virtue”; ii, 4, ‘‘ pits of dark- 
ness”; 13, ‘reveling in their love-feasts”; 
dude 25, ‘‘to the only God our Saviour, 
through Jesus Christ our Lord”; Rev. i, 5, 
‘‘that loveth us and loosed us from our 
sins,” ete.; xv, 3, ‘‘King of the ages”: 
xix, 13, ‘‘ garment sprinkled with blood”; 
xxii, 14, ‘‘ Blessed are they that wash their 
robes.” 

In a few instances, where all accessible 
evidence still fails to enable critics to deter- 
mine the true text with confidence, that fact 
is frankly recognized. See the marginal 
notes at Acts iv, 25; Col. ii, 2; Heb. xi, 4; 
Jude 22; Rev. ii, 13; xiii, 10. On one pas- 
sage, at least (Acts xiii, 18), the revisers reit- 
erate for substance the judgment of King 
James’s day; while the American Company, 
as appears from their Appendix, reverse the 
order of preference. Indeed, it is not sur- 
prising that in some cases, involving differ- 
ent and perhaps conflicting classes of con- 
siderations, or in which: the evidence is 
pretty evenly halanced, critical opinions 
should vary. 

Probably not a few students will be dis- 
posed to question the correctness of the 
decision in such passages, for example, as 
Jn. viii, 44 (comp. Rev. xii, 4); Rom. v, 1 
(mentioned above); II Cor. xii, 7 (‘‘ where- 
fore ”"—see the American Appendix); but 
the circumstance that experienced critics, 
of such marked and diverse predilections as 
Scrivener, on the one hand, and Westcott 
and Hort, on the other, have combined their 
labors in the present text affords a pretty 
sure guarranty that the result, as a whole, 
is neither ill-considered nor one-sided. 
Possibly it may be in part due to the pres- 
ence in the revision chamber of able repre- 
sentatives of the various schools of criti- 
cism that the textual avnotations are so 
copious. Indeed, it may be questioned 
whether some of them (such as that on Lk. 
xvi, 12, oron I Jn. iv, 3) are not more cn- 
rious than probable, more interesting to the 
professional scholar than. edifying to the 
general reader. Yet, if there be any excess 
in this particular, the error, it must be con- 
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fessed, is on the right side. Asa whole, 
competent and candid judges will bear wit- 
ness to the manifest care, impartiality, and 
thoroughness with which this part of the 
work has been done. 
(To be continued next week.) 
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POPE'S CHRISTIAN THEOLOGY.* 


BY THE REV. J. E. LATIMER, &6.T.D., 
DEAN OF THEOLOGY, BosTon UNIVERSITY. 








It is now more than fifty years since 
Richard Watson finished his ‘‘ Theological 
Institutes,” which has been the text-book 
of the Wesleyan Theology from that day 
to this. The great founder of Methodism 
had no time to write.a systematic presenta- 
tion of the Arminian type of doctrine as it 
lay clearly mapped out in his own mind 
and which may be found scattered along 
the pages of his voluminous works. It 
may well be doubted whether he could 
have presented, in completeness and pro- 
portion, a system of doctrine such as his 
great successor has given us. Mr. Wesley 
was a man of affairs, a great organizer, 
whose field of operations was rather the 
practical than the speculative. Amazed as 
we are at his grasp of theological truth, we 
still find him most in his native element 
when speeding through England with the 
everlasting Gospel, ‘“‘a creature of a day, 
passing through life as an arrow through 
the air.” Thus the Luther of this new 
Reformation must needs have his Melanc- 
thon, whom he found in Richard Watson. 

The ‘‘Institutes” has taken its place 
among the great systems of theology, as 
the best statement of Arminian theology up 
to the time of its issue. Arminius never 
wrote a full and rounded body of divinity. 
Episcopius is labored and, moreover, his 
work is incomplete. The same is true also 
of Curcellaeus, Limborch is fresher and 
more elaborate; but in him we hegin to 
trace that deterioration of doctrine and tang 
of Pelagianism which descends to lower 
deeps in Clericus and Wettstein. 

Mr, Watson’s work steered.clear of Cal- 
vinism, on the one hand, and Pelacianism, 
on the other, and became iustautly the 
vade mecum of scriptural Arminianism an‘ 
of Wesleyanism. For near fifty years no 
one has ventured to draw the bow of 
Achilles in attempting a new presentation 
of the Arminian doctrine; yet a new work 
of this character has been a great desidera- 
tum. The defective philosophical stand- 
point of the *‘ Institutes”; its antique form, 
which modern dogmatics has so much im- 
proved; the vast labyrinth of quotations in 
which Mr. Watson revels; the defective and 
even erroneous scientific views which the 
apologetic part contains, notably in its tilt 
with geology—all these and more called for 
arestatement of Methodist doctrine from 
the point of view of the present day. 

At last comes the flood. The first ade- 
quate attempt to display the Wesleyan sys- 
tem has come to us from Germany, in the 
“COhristliche Glaubenslehre” of Dr. Sulz- 
berger, professor of systematic theology in 
the Mission Institute at Frankfort. The 
first installment of this work appeared in 
1872; the second, in 1876. The remaining 
part, which is to present eschatology, was 
thev promised speedily, but has not yet ap- 
peared. The modest claim of the author 
“‘to present the Methodist type of doctrine 
after authentic sources, and in connection 
therewith to embody the rich dogmatic 


material of German theology,” is fully car-. 


ried out, and he has given the Church a 
manual which in many respects is better 
than ang which have followed it. 

The next ‘to appear on the stage was the 
first edition of the work, whose considera- 
tion is the occasion of this review. Mean- 
while, in 1877, Dr. Raymond, of the Bibli- 
cal Institute at Evanston, issued his ‘‘Sys- 
tematic Theology,” in two volumes, fol- 
lowed by athird in 1879. The want of a 
new text-book in the course of conference 
study seemed so urgent that this was imme- 
diately adopted as such, to be read and 
studied by the candidates for ad%nission to 
the conferences. Probably its manifest de- 
fect as a text-book (since it is destitute of a 
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full table of contents and is without, para 
graphs of any kind) has caused the substi- 
tution of Pope’s Christian Theology in the 
conference course. Dr. Raymond’s book 
is mainly a restatement of Watson; strong 
in its essential Arminian features, but really 
having no advantage over the ‘ Theolog- 
ical Institutes.” In the chapter on Apolo: 
getics the historic survey treats only of 
English authors and methods, as if Ger 
many and France had made no important 
contribution to this ever-widening field. 

The new and enlarged edition of Pope, 
in three octavo volumes, appeared in 
1880-1881. The compass of the work is 
about twofold that of the first edition. On 
the whole, the expansion is an improves 
ment, since it gives an opportunity to pre- 
sent more fully the genetic development of 
doctrine and a fuller discussion of its appli- 
cations. Yet there are portions in which 
amplification has brought no gain, since 
homiletic material and hortatory conclu- 
sions are commingled with the statements 
of doctrine. 

Dr. Pope follows the usual order of dis- 
tribution, although breaking up the materi- 
al under more specixl topics. Before com- 
ing to the main loci of theology, he treats 
of preliminaries, revelation, inspiration, 
and the canon. The usual prolegomena of 
theological systems treat these subjects and 
kindred ones, with the exception of the 
canon, which manifestly belongs to the 
province of historic, and not of systematic 
theology. It is very fitting that the ap- 
proach to dogmatics proper be made by 
apologetics, not in the old way of external 
and internal evidences, but by a deeper phi- 
losophic grounding of Christian truth. Dr, 
Pope has presented the evidences in a more 
modern form than we find them in Mr. 
Watson; still, we are sure that the subject 
is susceptible of a stronger presentation 
than he has made. The question. of inspi- 
ration isa difficult one to handle satisfac. 
torily, and it is not wonderful that we do 
not find here ‘“‘ the last word” on the sub- 
ject. 

Passing on to the doctrine of God, we 
find much that is fresh and in close relation 
to modern thought. Still. we look in vain 
for a philosophic discussion of the Person- 
ality of God; while the treatment of the 
Attributes seems unnecessarily diffuse, at 
least when we consider the great number of 
them which he brings before us. It seems 
almost as if he had gathered together all the 
predicates of the Divine Being which we 
find in Scripture, and then raised them to 
the dignity of special attributes. Thus he 
gives us about twenty of these, while there 
is manifest advantage in discussing the at- 
tributes under the smallest number possi- 
ble, which yet shall cover the whole 
ground, We have but littie sympathy with 
that philosophy which makes the broad 
distinction our author does between pri- 
mary and secondary creation, as if God 
made chaotic matter first and then brought 
‘about its collocations. Lotze well asks 
whether the Creator is to be considered so 
one-armed that he could make but one 
thing at a time; or, rather, is it not better 
to consider that the grand arch of being 
was raised at once, in all its relations, at.the 
call of the divine word. 

On the subject of sin our author keeps 
within judicious limits, although we should 
haye been glad to see a more profound dis- 
cussion of the question of death, as the 
penalty of sin. 

As we follow the author into the deep 
waters of the discussion of the Person 
of Christ, we find him familiar with the 
literature of the subject and giving quite 
satisfactory answers to questions which 
have emerged distinctly in the last gen- 
eration. His work may well be used to 
supplement Mr. Watson, who did not dis- 
cuss so completely the philosophical ele- 
ments of the .problem. The modern theo- 
logian will, however, hardly be satisfied to 
see the doctrine of the Kenosis bowed off 
the stage so cavalierly as Dr. Pope does, nor 
to see the rich results of the Lutheran dog- 
matics summed up by calling it Euty 
chianism. The problem of christology is 
the problem of the ages. Valuable con- 
tributions have beeu made to its solution 
in the last fifty years; more we may say © 
than has appeared in all the centuries be, 
fore since the Council of Chaleedon,. 
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the Atonement is one of the most satisfac- 
tory in his work—in matter, if not in form. 
It has often been stated that the govern- 
mental theory of the Atonement is the 
standard doctrine of the Methodist Episco- 
pal Church, and attempts have been made 
to bring Mr, Watson_on this platform. All 
such attempts are: futile, for both Mr. Wat- 
son and Mr. Wesley go fur beyond the Gro- 
tian theory. Whatever may be true in this 
country, no authority in the Wesleyan 
Church of England can be found that does 
not carry up the necessity of the Atonement 
to the satisfaction of the ethical nature of 
God, 

Our author does well to atate that a true 
theory of the Atonement must combine the 
three leading theories—namely, the substi 
tutionary, the governmental, and the moral 
influence. 

In turning over the pages of a Wesleyan 
theology, we look with deep interest to the 
crucial points of anthropology, the ordo 
salutia, the witness of the Spirit, and Chris- 
tian perfection. In all of these Dr. Pope is 
quite satisfactory. Principal Cunningham 
tells us that ‘‘ Arminianism, in its more 
evangelical form, is chargeable with incon- 
sistency, inasmuch as the fundamental 
seripturel truths which it embodies can be 
held consistently only in connection with 
the peculiar doctrines of Calvinism.” Dr. 
Pope shows well how the golden mean may 
be maintained, and with perfect consist- 
ency too. Since Stuart's championship, it 
is a shame for any theologian to charge 
that Wesleyan Arminianism is infected with 
Pelagianism. As to the order of salvation, 
he places repentance and faith in their true 
and scriptural place 
and regeneration, setting forth the true 
Arminian synergism of God and mun, fol- 
lowing up the initial enabling act of divine 
grace. His presentation of the doctrine of 
sanctification is, in the main, well done. 
although we venture to predict that it will 
not prove satisfactory to those who see no 
other doctrine in Scripture than this 

The limits of this article forbid further 
amplification. It may be said, however, 
that the chapter on ethics does not seem 
closely related to the rest of the work, and 
our author has by no means settled the 
question of the relation between ethics and 
dogmatics. The eschatology is sect forth in 
a careful and judicious manner, more amply 
thay is often seen. The trend of the dis- 
cussion regarding the final destiny of 
humanity is in the right direction, yet it 
must be said that Dr. Pope shows a hesita- 
tion and a Verueness in statement here and 
there which is not forced upon him by the 
subject itself. In fine, this general criticism 
must be made upon Dr. Pope that it is diffi 
cult at times to discover just what he means, 
for he often lacks clearness and terseness 
of statement 

On the whole, the work is yn advance on 
previous works in the same ficld. It gener- 
ally presents the questions in fresh and 
modern forms. The historic material which 
he presents is a great addition to his pages. 
Dogmatics can be approached fitly only 
through the historic portal, for the genetic 
method hy history of doctrine gives the clue 
to the labyrinth. The work is to be com- 
mended to all students of theology, and 
especially to the ministry of the Methodist 
Episcopal Church 

Ne ee 

Blessed (Boston: Roberts 
Brothers) strikes us as an attempt to rewrite 
the author's lest book, “His Majesty Myself,” 
under altered conditions and on a somewhat 
different line. The form of the tale is changed 
“Guernsey ’’ reappears, and goes on through 
the story as the principal narrator. Trent and 
his wife are continued, but without interest. 
The college life at ‘‘Old Orange" is gone 
over, with not so many caricatures of academic 
diseipline and with no such free handling of 
private personalities, but with a lowered tone. 
“ Persis "is a restudy of Mrs. Thirlmore, and 
“Rachel” of “Mrs, Trent,’’ while “ Ross,’’ 
who takes the place of ‘“ Thirlmore,” is not 
closely enough in his line to be either a contin- 
uation or a new study of the same character. 
The chronologies which were tumbled together 
in ‘His Majesty Myself’? flow on simply in 
this story, though we have had a hard struggle 
to connect the times of the tale in the two 
books, and given it up. So many of the for- 
mer characters and lines persist as to 
make the impression of a continuation ; but, 
on the other hand, so many of the familiar 
characters are cither dropped or their old re- 
lations to each other upset that the story 


before justification 


Saint Certainty 





does not continue. “ Guernsey” remains to go 
through ‘Old Orange.”’ This time, however, 
he presumably is graduated. He tells his 
story without a hint of Thirlmore, and Trent 
seems to be a commonplace practitioner, 
settled perhaps in Brooklyn. In putting thetwo 
stories together, we find that little ‘Guernsey 
Trent’? was ten years old when he was born. 
This story, like the other, shows considerable 
power in details and episodes ; but fails in lit- 
erary judgment, in imaginative ‘grasp, and in 
general execution. ‘“ Ross’’ is neither an in- 
telligible nor an interesting creature. ‘ Per- 
sis’’ is rapidly driven on into spiritual “ nulli- 
fication” by the intellectual impulse. There 
are no such indelicate episodes in her 
story as in her prototype’s; but, on the 
other hand, she is less of a character. 
“ The Blessed Certainty’ is not reached The 
tale does nct come to its intellectual conclu- 
sion. As a mere story, the conclusion is 
reached, for ‘‘ Ross”? comes to an understand- 
ing with “‘ Persis’’; but whether he is more 
dead than alive at the time is expressively re 
served, we presume, for another story. The 
unrest of ‘“‘ Ross’s’’ mind remains wholly un- 
settled, though “Guernsey,”’ who is a ripe man 
in middle life at a time when, according to 
‘*His Majesty,’ h® was beginning at “Old 
Orange,’’ has been pursuing him with sedative 
prattle for the last ten years. ‘* Ross’s”’ spring 
onto a pessing wild buck in the forest and ride 
on his neck is a specimen of literary extrav- 
azance. He must have carried a lofg knife, to 
reach the buck’s heart through the white spot 
hetween bis shoulders, and kad a long arm of 
his own to deliver the blow. The book is not 
free from vulgarities. The best characters are 
the old missionary and ‘Governor Beau- 
champ.” 


... We have examined with interest Fterna! 
Purpose, A Study of the Scripture Doctrine of 
hamortality. (Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott 
& Co.) The anonymous author of this duo- 
decimo of about three hundred pages writes 
ina manner which commands respect. We 
are glad to recognize the value of his work, 
and to commend it to the attention of our 
more thoughtful readers. He is devout and 
believing. He interpreta Scripture with that 
combination of literalistn, symbolism, and in- 
dividual dogmatism which is characteristic of 
the millenarian school and in which the be. 
lievers in conditional immortality show a dis- 
position to follow them. 
ample on page 224: “ The entire race was in 
him (Adam) and develop d out of Lim. Eve, 
herself, was takén out of him, as it is said that 
God ‘took one (rib isa fancy of the trausla- 
tors) out of his side and built it up into a 
woman.’ That is, he took a vital germ—a 
soul—out of the body of Adam and built upa 
material body.”’ It would be hard to find an- 
other passage which illustrates so many of the 
vicious methods of biblical interpretation. We 
are not to judge the book by this example. It is 
a fruitfal and suggestive presentation of the 
theological doctrine of conditional immortali- 
tv. In general, it inclines to orthodoxy of the 
old type. It accepts the reformation doctrine 
of salvation with emphasis, and abounds in 
rich «piritual observations like this: ‘* The 
p werof true obedience is not in the self-con- 
secration somuch vaunted nowadays—that is, 
in giving one’s self to God; but in the heart- 
realized knowledge that Christ is already ours 
by the free and unmerited gift of God the 
Father.”’ This book is the serious struggle of 
a powerful and devout mind with some of the 
highest questions of theology. Its defect is 
one which must attend all similar efforts by 
writers imperfectly versed in the subjects they 
handle. It does ndt profit by the progress of 
theological thought and raise itself high 
enough on ‘the shoulders and work of other 
men to command its field. The merits and 
defects of the book show how royal a study 
theology is among the sciences, and how much 
the Chureh needs to walk in the light of allits 
best thought to be saved from the arbitrari- 
ness, the fractional and partial vision and un- 
tried conclusions of many serious and devout 
thinkers. 


..George Macdonald’s new story Mary 
Marston (D, Appleton & Co.) is pervaded with 





We find a cood ex- 





a moral purpose which declares itself natural- | 


ly in the action of the characters, rather than in 
formal propositions. The story does not turn 
on any of the great mysteries of life; but on 
simple matters of humanity or inhumanity in 
the ordinary social relations of men to each 
other. ‘ Mary Marston ’’ isan unconventional, 
true-hearted Baptist, rich in Christian charac 
ter and influence, without being destitute of 
sense. The story brings her into a variety of 
positions, which are well contrived to bring out 
the many gided usefulness of Christian charac- 
ter. The author shows his own high and wide 
eatholicity in dealing with people of humble 
station. It may be a question whether he pre- 


serves as much of the same good breadth when 
he gets among people of rank and fashion. 
Mr. Macdonald is severe on shopkeepers. In 
England he has more provocation in the im- 
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measnrable and characteristic toadyism of the 
average middle-class shopkeeper. Mary Mar- 
ston will not raise Mr. Macdouald’s reputation, 
though it might make that of a new writer. 
The blot on the book is its extravagant senti- 
mentalism. Think of a big, manly English- 
man, like Mr. Macdonald, deliberately writing 
out for the press: “‘Gentle nothings, with the 
down of rainbows, were talked until tea was 
over.’ What is the ‘‘down of rainbows ?”’ 


..+.The Orange Judd Company, New York, 
publish an excellent farm book, Barn Plans 
and Outbuildings. It is ilustrated profusely with 
ground-plans and elevations and buildings suit- 
ed to the various purposes of farm-work. Barn- 
plans in great variety are discussed and given. 
Poultry-Houses, Piggeries, Dairy-Barns, Horse- 
Barns, Sheep-Barns and Pens, Ice-Houses of all 
kinds, in all varieties, Smoke-Houses, Dog- 
Kennels, Bird-Houses, Root-Cellars, together 
with such buildings as are required for car- 
riages and tools, are treated thoroughly and 
suggestively and in such a way as to allow for 
differences of means, position, and other cir- 
cumstances. Another agricultural book 
from the same publishers is Farm Echoes, by 
F.-Ratchford Starr. Mr. Starr, we hardly need 
say, is the owner of ** Echo Farm,” Litchfield, 
Conn. In this entertaining little book he tells 
us how he came to bea farmer and by what 
methods he has attained his snecess. Wecon- 
clude from his book that fun mixes easily with 
farming, and without injuring the product. 
Without writing an exhaustive treatise, he has 
given hints on many topics, and produced a 
book which both enlightens and enlivens the 
subject. 

.. Kitto’s Daily Bible Iiustvations, with their 
Origin»! Readings for a Year, is a standard 
work, which hae not yet been superseded and 
is not likely to be. Biblical learning and crit- 
leism has, indeed, made a great sweep far be- 
yond Kitt». We do not read him for the latest 
opinion; but his work was done with great 
good judgment, and there is so munch in the 
Bible whose value as simple nutrition is. not 
affected by the phases of criticism that it may 
remain true for another indefinite term that 
the Christian public will bave no better course 
of systematic Bible-readings for daily use in 
their family devotions’ than these of Kitto, 
now reprinted by Robert Carter & Brothers, in 
seven volumes, 12m0, pp. ¢’rea 400. 








LITERARY NEWS. 


The prophecies of a certain Mother Shipton 
have attracted some attention of late, owing 
to the fact that she was supposed to have pre- 
dicted that the world would come to an end 
during the present year. Mr. W. H. Harrison, 
of London, has searched diligently for infor- 
mation concerning the alleged prophetess, and 
has publi-hed the result of his investigation in 
a book. That sucha person did exist seems 
likely, but Mr. Harrison proves that most of 
the prophecies ascribed to Mother Shipton did 
not originate with her. 


Mr. Rolfe’s school and college editions 
of Shakespeare, published by the Harpers, 
have attained a yearly sale of 30.000 copies in 
America and.are to be introduced in the En- 
glish market. During the past year the pub- 
lication and sale of the great bard's works have 
been unusually general and extensive. 


A new edition of Charles Kingsley’s novels 
will be issued by Macmillan & Co. It will be 
called the ‘‘ Eversley Edition,” after the parish 
of which Kingsley was formerly rector. The first 
of the series, “‘ Westward Ho!”’ is announced 
for publication durivg the current montb. 


Mrs. Burnett, Dr. Holland, Mr. Howells, Mr. 
Boyesen, and Mr. Cable are «ll engaged in 
writing serial stories for publication in Scrib- 
nev’s Magazine, The author of “ An Earnest 
Trifler’’ will also contribute a short serial to 
the same periodical. 


“The Mosaic Era,”’ a series of lectures on 
Exodus, Levitieus, Numbers, and Deuteron- 
omy, is announced for immediate publication 
by A. D. F. Randolph & Co. 


A Turkish translation of Mr. Smiles’s “ Self 
Help”? has recently appeared. The work is 
now published in the native language of every 
Furopean nation. 

The English publishers of Mark Twain's “‘ A 
Tramp Abroad” have thus far paid him £5,000 
as his share of the profits in the sale of the 
work. 

Mr. George R. Cathcart has been admitted a 
partner into the well-known publishing house 
of Ivison, Blakeman, Taylor & Co., of this city. 


The ‘‘ Memoirs of Gottschalk,” with a bio- 
graphical sketch by the pianist’s sister, will 
soon be published by the Lippincotts. - 


The works of Mr. John Habberton are being“ 


translated into French for publication in the 
Nouvelle Revue. 

International congresses of Orientalists and 
hog f reformers will be held in Berlin, in 








BOOES OF THE WEEK. 


The Life Work of Eitetdge Ge Gerry Brooks. By 
Elbridge Streeter Brooks. With steel por- 
trait. 12mo, pp. vill, 247. Boston: Uni 
versalist Publishing a ic gE a 2 

Cangetnatie’s Challerze. and Some Phases 
Christianity, Submitted for Candid Constd. 
eration. By tre Rev. Herrick Johnson, D. D. 
iy pp. 269. Chicago: Cushing, Thomas 





Dys pepsia. How to Avoid it. By oe = Be 
tdwards.M.D. i6mo, pp. 57. Philad phia : 
Presley Blakiston 
Texas: Her Resources and Capabilities. Reing 
a Description of = State of Texas and the 
Inducements § ers to those Seeking 
Homes in a New Country. With Ilustra- 
tions and Map. 8vo, pp. 2%. Issued by 
the Southwestern Immigration Company. ... 
John Wycliffe and the First English Bible. An 
Oration by Richard S. Storrs, D. D., Lt. D. 
8vo, paper. pp. 85. New York: Anson DF. 
Randolph &“o 
Modern Architectural Designs and _ Details. 
Containing 89 ve | lithographed plates, 
je new and original designs of :iweil- 
gs of moderate cost in the Queen Anne 
astinke Elizabethan, and other mo: lernized 
styles. Giving perspective views, floor and 
framing . elevations, sections, and a 
great variety of miscellaneous exterior and 
interior detatls of dwellings, stores, offices, 
ete. Complete in ten folio parts, 8 plates 
perpart. Parts VII, VII. New York: Pick- 
nell & Comstock. Per part..........-..-..-+++ 10 
Harper's Cyclopedia of British and American 
Poetry. Edited by Epes Sargent. 8v, pp. 
xxxii, 958. New York: Harper & Brothers. 
The Story of He i of Troy. By the anthor of 
“ Golden Rod: an Idyl of Mt. Desert.” I6mo, 
pp. 202. The came. ‘CGbiesaverkesees 
The Miller's Daughter. A Novel. By Anne Reale. 
(Franklin Square Library, No. 184.) 4to, pa- 
per, pp. 45. The tame.......--..-.0.-ceeceeeee 020 
ies ¢ haptes n of the Fleet. A Novel. By Walter 
ant and James Rice. (Franklin suse 
|, No. 185.) 4to, paper, pp. 81. 
Fame.... ceusgunsen. eoutastsCaahebempedenaaes 0 20 
Life of Voltaire. ‘By Tames Parton. In two vol- 
umes. Svo, pp. 639; vi, 658. Boston : Hough- 


CO, TOE BOD. 20.0.0 ccccccccccccscsecccccesse 6 00 
wae] me ” <a of God. An Institute of The ology. 
icha Mulford, LL.D. §Svo, pp. viii, 201. 

The a Lcadcobabenseeeseces¥es seaeGeanessacetaas 200 


The Goepel of the Resurrection. By James 
Morris Whiton. Ph.D. 16mo, pp. 273. The 
NE axcscasnusbecndconsechaqsincsenexgsebenneeesse 125 

The Emerson Rirthdav Rook. With Portrait 
and Illustration. 32mo, pp. ili, 308. The 
BAITING. 0... ce eeee 

The Prect ws Things of God. Py Octavius Wine- 
lo D.D. 1fmo, np. vill, 424. New York: 
Ro be rt Carter & Brothers. 

Little Mother Mattie. Py Mrs. ‘Ellen Ross. Tl- 
lustrated. 16mo, pp. 386. The same.......... 1 25 

A Matter of-Fact Girl r Novel. Ry Theo. Gift, 
author of “ Pretty #8 Be lew,” ete. (Lei 
anre Hour Sertes, Ne. 128%) 16mo, pp. 351. 

New York: Henry Holt & Co......0+.eeeeeeee> 100 

Library of Untversal Knowledge. A Reprint of 
the Last (1889) Edinburzh and London Edt- 
tion of *‘Chambers’s Encyclopedia,” with 
Coptous Addit'ons bv Amertean Editors. 

In fifteen volumes. Vols. VII—IX. Grand- 
ees—Minnesingers. 8vo, pn 880, 880, 
New York: American Pook Exchange....... 

A History of Greece from the Farllest Period 
to the Close of the Generation Contempo- 
rary with Alexander the Great. By George 


Grote. In four volumes. Volumel. 16mo0, 
PP. 788. The SAME..........cccceececceercsceeee 
The French Revolution. A History. By Thomas 


Carlyle. 16mo, pp. 681. The same........... 

Compan! om te o the Revised Version of the New 
Testament, Explaining the Reasons for the 
Changes made in the Authorized Version. 
By Alex. Roberts. D.D. With Supplement 
bya | ae of the American ag ong of 
Rev Authorized Edition. 16m, 





e; ows "New York: Cassell, Petter, Galpin on 
we pce Jig o' onndee ae batheden 
Contemporaries. Bv J. reer Ot D. 
(Cassell’s Poymilar A... aga ) = paper, 
pp. vili, 188. The s ‘ ecoeseseosesoss Ome 
MUSIC. 
A Flower from Fother's Grave. Song and Cho- 
rus. Words by Mrs. A. Elmore. Music by 
Wm. H. Rieger. New York: Spear & Dehn- 
BOE cove cccnccccescccnccneveveesecccocsccsousesee 040 








NEW PUBLICATIONS. 

THE PARIS SALON CAT: 
ALOGUE FOR i881 will be 
ready shortly. Demy &vo, up- 
ward of 450 pages, with above 
400 iliustrations of the principal 
pictures reproduced in facsimile 
from drawings furnished by the 
artists. Price, in paper, $1.25. 
Price to be alvanced to $2 per 
copy, later. 

Copies will be sent to any address upon 
receipt of price. 


A few copies of the Catalogue for 1880 
still remain. Price, $2. 


. 


1, W. BOUTON, Frblisher and Importsr, 


706 Breatw au, New York. 


KITTO'S BIBLE ILLUSTRATIONS, 


New edition, in 8 vols.,12mo, with Index. Over 500 
" pages Ineach volume. Price, $7.00. 





“The matter {s attractive and fascinating, and yet 
so weighty that the man who shal! study these vol- 
umes thoroughly will not failto read his Bible intel 
ligently and with growing interest.”—Rev. C. H. 


Spurgeon. 

Henry’s Commentary. 5 vols. quarto, 
CIO: .. cece ccc cc ccceccccccceccerscseecscoccesess $15 00 
(In leather, $29.00.) In 9 vols., 8vo, cloth.... 

“The prince of Christian commentators,”— 
N. Y. Observer. 

“ King of all Bible explorers.”—T7. L. Cuyler. 
Pool’s Annotations, 3 VOls.........++-++++ 750 
Ryle’s Notes on Gospels, 7 VOls........... 10 50 

“It is the kernels, *‘thovt the shells.”—Ch. 

nion. 


D’Aubigne’s History of the Reforma- 


fiom, 19 VOIS..... ......ceeeees cocecceccesees 12 50 
Hugh Miller’s Works. eo 18 00 
Dr. Guthrie’s Works, 11 vols.........-.- -. 1500 
Dr. McCosh’s Works. 5 Vols..........-+0++ 10 00 


ROBERT CARTER & BROTHERS, 


530 BROADWAY, NEW YORE. 
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_ NEW BOOKS. 


EMERSON BIRTHDAY BOOK. 
With a fine, entirely new Portrait and twelve I[llus- 
trations. Square 1fmo, tastefully stamped, $1 
flexible morocco, calf, or seal, $3.50. 


A beautiful little volume, like the “Longfellow 
Birthday Book,” which has proved remarkably pop- 


THE REPUPLIC OF GOD. 
By Evisna Mvtrorp, LL. D., author of ‘The Nation.” 
8vo, $2. 

This book is not a theological treatise, in the interest 
of any church or any freed; but is an original, reso 
lute study of the fundamental questions of religion. 
It treata with marked ability the relations of science 
and religion and all leading questions on which re 
ligious thinkers are at variance. 


THE GOSPEL OF THE RESURRECTION. 
By James M. Warrox, Ph.D. 16mo, $1.25. 


The subject of this book and its masterly treatment 
will, doubtle@s, attract many readers. It is an at 
tempt to restate the doctrine of the resurrection so 
a:tofreeit from the features which have made it a 
stumbling-block to many. 


THE LIFE OF VOLTAIRE 


By James Parton. With Portraits and other Ilustra- 
tions. 2 volumes, 8Svo, $6; half calf, $11. 


Whether neople admire or hate Voltaire, they can 
not failto find this record of his career exceedingly 
interesting and instructive. n these volumes his 
complete history is given in English for the first time. 


*,* For sale by all Booksellers, or sent, postpaid, on 
rece p* of price. 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO., Boston; 
___ 11 East 17th Street, New York. 
THE SEASIDE LIBRARY. 

Out to-day, in clear, bold, handsome type and 
printed on fine tinted paper. 
SEASIDE LIBRARY No. 1,000, 
BEING 

THE REVISED NEW TESTAMENT and 

the Authorized Version of the New Test- 
ament, in paralicl columns, side by 
side, on same page, with Tischendorf’s 
Notes. Part I, containing the Gospels. .20c. 
THE REVISED NEW TESTAMENT and 
the Authorized Version of the New 
Testament, in parallel columns, side by 
side, on same page, with Tischendeorf’s 
Notes. Part II, containing Acts of the 
Aposties to Revelation......................906. 
No. LATE ISSUES. Cents. 
711 The Lite of Christ. Frederic W. Farrar, D.D., 


717 The Life and Words of Christ. 
Som le, oD. First half 


.F.R.S. First ha 
722 The Life and Work of St. Paul. Frederic W. 
Farrar, D.D., F.2.S. Second half 
730 The Life > a Bylot of the Apostle Paul. 
Conybeare, M.A., and 
the io.  é "a. Howson,M A. First half. 20 





730 The Life and Episties of the Apostle P. 
~~ Teemesepetiaalansalls rir 20 


861 History of the English People. Green. Voi. 





pp annetepabadestnbicathnsawenshee tetnees dan>s 20 

861 History of the English People. Green. Vol. 
bene She ahecsacehe ggnuceddcetesctiencec esse 20 

861 History of the English People. Green. Vol 
occ cercccececesccceccceceseseeesccccssosecccees 20 
974 Cesar. A Sketch. JamesA. Froude......... 20 

975 Memoirs of Prince Metternich. 

Richard Metternich. Part I...... 20 

975 Memoirs of Prince Metternich. Edited by 
Richard Metternich. Part IT.............. 20 

975. Memoirs of Prince Mettern‘ch. Edited by 
Richard Metternich. Part IIT.............. 20 

975 Memoirs of Prince Metiern'ch. Edited by 
Richard Metternich. Part IV..............000+ 20 


For sale by all Newsdealers, or sent to any ad@ress, 
postage free, on receipt of 12cente for singie numbers 
and 25 cents for double numbers. GEORGE MUNRO, 
Publisher, 17 to 27 Vandewater 8t.,N. Y. (P.-O. box 
8751.) 








JUST PUBLISHED. 


THE STORY OF 


IRELAND. 


BY DION BOUCICAULT. 


An. elegant octavo pamphlet, with Portrait of the 
author on the cover. Price, 10 cents. 


JAMES R. OSGOOD & CO., 


BOSTON. 


JUST PUBLISHED, 
WITH AN INTRODUCTION BY 


WENDELL PHILLIPS, 


Ireland and the Land League; or,a Key to 
the Irish Questicn. 
By P. J. Flatley, Esq., and Wendell Phillips. 
Elegantly Bound in Green and Gold. Price, $1. 
Mailed free to any address on receipt o 
Address - OLOU eHLine 
630 Washington St., Boston, Mass. 

Agents wanted every ywhere. 


LITERARY REVOLUTION. — 


EN ie each, formerly §1 to $1.25 each; 
L Macaulay’ sL ire e of ene 





N NTS ‘ veach jm rly 
: I. Arnold's tighe 

of Asi a. Il. Goldsm ie s Vicar of Wake field." III. Baron 
Munchauasen's Travels and Surprising Adventures. For 
SIX. CENTS, Bunyan’s Pilgrim's Progress. Illustrat- 
talogne se nt free. AMERICAN BOOK EXCHANGE, 

Sonn B. Alden Manager, Tribune Building. New York. 


HARPER’S PERIODICALS. 


HARPER'S HAGABINE, 
4 aererrs ma try 4 “ 
HARPER Ss FOUxG PEOPLE. oe 

t@ HARPER'S CA TALOGUE wilt be sont by eel. 
on receipt of nine certs. 


HARPER & BROS., Frankliu Square, N.Y, 


“THE PREACHER,” 
by H. ZIEGLER, D. D., 
of 286 pp.. ao in THE INDEPEXDENT of April 28th 
sold at tage | prepaid. Order tt’ the Author 
Selinegrove: ou Sny Co., Pa. “The Paster” also 
** Catechetics,” by the same, at the same price. 


For New Sane for 
1881 see page 26. 

















Sr. Nicuo.as 


FOR THE SuMMER 


For In the Country, 
Boys At the Seaside, 
and In the Mountains, 
Girls In the City. 


“THE WORLD’S CHILD-MAGAZINE.” 

Sr. Nicuonas, edited by Mrs. Mary Mapes 
Dodge, has made the greatest success of any 
magazine ever issued for boys and girls. Ite 
cireulation in America and England is larger 
than that of any other monthly of its class. 

The serial story, “Phaeton Rogers,”’ now 
appearing in St. NicHowas, has been called 
“the best serial story for boys that the present 
geueration of boys has seen.”’ It has won for 
its author, Rossiter Johnson, the name of 


“THE DICKENS OF BOY-LITERATURE.” 


Before going away for the Summer, arrange 
with your newsdealer to have ST. NicHonas 
sent tothe young folks through the season. 
They will enjoy the megazine, and, without 
knowing it, they will be getting A LIBERAL 
EDUCATION through the long vacation. 

If you de not aircady take St. Nicholas, 


BEGIN WITE TH : JUNE NUMBER. 


Sold everywhere for 25 cents; sulscription 
price, #3.00 a year. 
ScRIBNER & Co., New York. 
A. 5. BARNES & co. Educational Publishers. N.Y. 


R. CARTER & BROS., BOOKS, NEW YORE. 














SS. Lecrurz-room SEATING 





THE TAYLOR COMBINATION 8. 8. CHATE. 


Send for full de <eription —_ a variety of Peyie « 
latest pattern Settees, C and everytn ug fe 
general seating. Black Coren Ty DustlessCray- 
ens, ete, 

& AAP r be ATT & € 
19 Rarde, 18 py “ti. Phile, 


“ELSON’S| 


Sunday School Books and Cards. 
Approved by al! Evangelical Denominations. 
Sznp rom Caratoovr. 


T. NELSON & SONS, 42 Bleecker St., N.Y. 
AN ORIGINAL 


AND 


DEEPLY SUGGESTIVE WORK. 


Eternal Purpose.|- 


A STUDY OF THE 


Scripture Doctrine of Immortality. 


12me. Extra Cloth. $1.25. 


en Has plenty of active thought.”—Sunday-school 

“In style it is very pure, in temper it is kindly and 
dignifie:, and in reasoning from ae teachings 
and study of human nature it is clear.”—Philadel- 
phia Evening Bulletin. 

“The author of the book before us has a theory of 
immortaiity which differs from that generally re- 
ceived. . He is able to support this doctrine 4 
reference to the biblical text in a way that will ca 
conviction to the minds of many readers. The boo 
is one of great originality and deep suggestions.” — 
North American, 

‘A thoughtful and reverent hare the Scripture 
doctrine of immortality @ sustains this 
theory by many stron arguments and and oy 8 a 
examination of the Scripture ss upon 
the question of immortality. * Boston. Jou 

“He knows what he wants tosay and how to 
it. . Heis entitled to praise for the clear 
concise oe = which he has framed his rues tf 








ment. . . . This volume is well worth 
- for njoving” of reading its well- mead pow A 
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* Of making many books there is no end.”— “Bee. wit, 12. 12. 
Established 1836. 
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Neat and Elegant Bookbinding, from the tn, 
the most elaborate styles. Specimens on Exhibition. 
Save agents’ commission by coming direct to 

14 DEY STREET, N. Y. 
A Gle of N. Y. Herald, 1847, and Times, to date, and 
odd numbers for sale. I NE Seana na es 
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BANGOR THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY. 
~The Sixty-first Ani..versary will be held on Wednes- 
day, June ist. Exaniinations, Tuesday one Wednes- 
day. Address, Tuesday evcning, me 

Ladd, of Bowdoin College. 
Wednesday. Inaugurai Address of } ~ --lt Lewis 
F. Stearns,in the Chair of Theology, Wednesday after 
noon. Graduating Exercises, Wednesday evening. 

JOHN 8. SEWALL, Secretary. 


Fort Edward Collegiate Institute, 


RE 
Academic ee o a) Sept., 1851. New 
2478 brick se 


pecially capacious and atiract 
ive shapes and parlors, class and study roons. 
modified three-years college course for ladies and 
gentigmen. College Preparatory, Busiuess, Oratory, 
Music. For full ex —~pee with cute, calen 
der, rates, and rules, ad ren 
08. E. KING, DD. Fort Epwanp, N. 
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i. BENNETT, LL. D., 
136 Bromfield St., Boston, Mass. 
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WN I oN ‘COLLEGE. 

_ Alumni Day, June 2ist. Commencement. June 824 
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.or Catalogues, Schenectady, N. Y. 
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BLE REVISION 


The best and cheapest illustrated edition of the Re 

vised New ke oy Millions of people are waiting 

decetved —— Cheap John pul 

that the y you 

buy contains 1560 fine oneravings on steel and wood 

Agents are coining ay selling this edition. Send 
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ATIONAL PUBLISHING CO., Philadelphia, — 
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Verudlev 6 Co.. 66 N. 4th Se. Phila 


AGENTS of energy and industry can earn 

from $20 to $50 per week in sell- 
ing our CONSPECTUS of the HI>TORY of the 
Political PARTIES and the Fe‘eral GOVERN- 


MENT, One of the most popular and best endorsed 
works ever published. Send for particulars and teruis. 


Address GRANGER, DAVIS & WILTSIE, 








be is the mos! extensivel 
circulated Church Paper in the North. For special 
advertising it has no equal. Address 

DOMINION CHURCHMAN, 


P.-O. Box 449, Teronte, Canada. 















° scissors, makil 
neat ornament for the 
room, as well as to help 
keep things in their re- 
ive places. This is 

t article 
you EVER SAW. One 

little girl, mime years old, in lowa, 
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os sold 5@ jn two “go: tin 
a x Michigan bas sold over 6, at 
Es Fetail since last Jul My. Never was 
ee an article invented hat sells equal 
bad & to this. Every 


stamps qecurseqcy, Address all 
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AGENTS WANTED. 


We want Agents to sell the world-renowned WI L« 
SON OSCILLATING SHUTTLE SEWING- 
MACHINES in unoccupied territory, to whom we 
are prepared to offer extraordinary inducements, 
whereby from one to six tiousand dollars a year can 
ie. There never was a better time to e 
the sale of Sewing-Machines, as ull the machines made 
in the past twenty years are wearing out and must 
be repiaced. For terms and further particulars, ad- 
dress WILSON SEWING-MAC HINE c ‘O., Chicago, Ti 
GENTS. “WANTE for the Best and Fastest 
Selling Pictorial books and Bibles. Prices reduced 
per cent. NATIONAL PUBLISHING Co., Phila., Pa. 


__ MUSIC PUBLICATIONS. —__ 
The New Sunday Schoo! Song Book 


T ano VOCE. 


Edited by W. F. SHERWIN. 


DR. GEO. F. ROOT and J. R. MURRAY, 
SPECIAL CONTRIBUTORS. 


The Publishers believe that in the preparation @ 


Heart ai Voice 


They have secured a combination of 


Strong and Popular Authors 


Heretofore unequaled, and that the work contains 
such « wealth of treasures old and new 4s can 
te found in no other similar collection, 

HEART AND VOICF contains 19 pages, (32 
pages larwer than the ordinary size) beautifully 

moms of mune, toned paper, handsomely and durably 

und in Doeards, 

Price $3.60 Per doen by express, 35 cents by 
mail,* Asin a feeeaes copy (board covers) mailied 
bas roel o cent 

ART AND VOICE will be supplied by all 
m..', aos niusic dealers at publishers’ prices. 


JOHN CHURCH & CO.. 
No. 5 Union Square, N. Y.; Cincinnati, 0. 
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.60 PER DOZEN. € 
re pe guAL fer above al! others in Pear: pAR- 

It is printed from large, clear type, on 
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nest SUPERIOR BOOK. 

THE ROOT “iia M ipio COMPANY, 
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Sweetest 
Melodies ! 
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Sentiment ! 
) PER HUNDRED. 
Y of both WORDS nae 
than those of other 8.-8. Singing Books, 
MORNING LIGHT! 
receive return mail a sample copy of this 
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RICHT CEMS, vd 
By the author ot “SONGS oF ve 
TORY,” &c., issued March 10th, 1881, 
Over 2000 Copies sold before tte tesue 
the Press, one party ordering ioe" 
It contains 160 pages of #' ~~ “Gems” for 
Sabbath Schovis, Prayer and Gospel Meetings, &c 
(s the *‘Gem” that singers have been look king for. 


Price, per copy, 96c: Per dozen, $3.60. 


“SONG | “SILVERY 
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Religions Mntelligence. 


THE REVISED NEW TESTAMENT 
IN CIRCULATION. 


‘‘Hene’s yer New Testament, jist out” 
is the cry of the newsboy on the street. 
This is the first time in the history of the 
world that the Holy Scriptures were sold 
in this way, The demand for the Revised 
Version, though not greater than was ex- 
pected, is very great; people who had 
scarcely read a chapter in the King James 
Version buying copies of the new book, 
** jist out,” to examine it for themselves, 
Everywhere—on the cars, on the ferry- 
boats, and in other public conveyances and 
places— attentive readers of the revised 
book are to be seen; and the most frequent 
question, when two friends meet, is: ‘‘ Have 
you seen the New Testament? How do 
you like it?” In church and particularly in 
the Sunday-school copies of the new book 
were to be seen last Sunday, and a number 
of ministers gave their views of it from 
the pulpit. One of the New York dailies 
says it will take the place of the dime 
novel for awhile on the news-stands. 


The editions sold in this city and Phila- 
delphia were imported from England, the 
former bearing the Oxford imprint and the 
latter that of Cambridge. ‘The book is 
printed iv various sizes and styles, ranging 
in price from fifteen cents to $16. There 
were stored in this city nearly 400,000 
copies, and of these 250,000 were sent out 
by three o’clock Friday afternoon. It is 
thought that nbout 75,000 copies were re- 
quired for the local demand. Large orders 
were received from Boston, Chicago, and 
other places, which were filled by express 
The delivery began at 4 o’clock in the 
morniog from the warehouse to retail deal- 
ers, whose places were besieged at an early 
hour by buyers. A San Francisco dealer 
ordered 10,000 copies, which were sent by 
mail, at a cost of $200. Of the Cambridge 
edition, which differs only from the Oxford 
by the imprint, the Philadelphia agents re- 
ceived 100,000 copies, which were rapidly 
disposed of. New invoices are expected in 
a day or two, Meantime, many firms are 
preparing to issue the book from their own 
presses. An enterprising Chicago paper 
received by telegraph from New York all of 
St. Matthew, sixteen chapters of St. Mark, 
seven of St. Luke, and five of St. John, 
the dispatch making 83,715 words. 

A special cable dispatch from London 
suys that at the close of the week (sales be- 
gan Tuesday, the 17th) orders for 2,000,000 
copies of the Revised New Testament had 


been received and partly filled. It adds: 
‘*Public feeling, however, is strong 
against the book. Many alterations are 


looked upon as needless and mischievous. 
The changes in the Lord’s Prayer have 
raised a storm of protests. Even Greek 
purists condemn them; while in the pop- 
ular judgment the tampering with a form 
of prayer familiar to every family in the 
land is sufficient to condemn the entire 
work. The book sells for the moment, but 
the old version will hold its ground. "The 
crowds at the distribuiing offices bave been 
so great that traffic in the streets has been 
almost stopped.” 


Another correspondent telegraphs: 


‘*The revised version of the New Testa- 
ment, published on Tuesday, was awaited 
with keen interest, and was received with 
an almost unbroken chorus of disapproval. 
The public are astounded at the number 
and haracter of the changes in the author- 
ized text. The Bishop of Gloucester, in 
presenting the work to the Convocation, 
announced that in the Gospels the changes 
average piue to edch five verses, and in 
the Epistles three changes to each verse, 
Elaborate criticisms appear in most of the 
daily papers, all condemnatory, and con- 
victing the revisers of disregarding their 
pledges to introduce the fewest alterations 
peste. It is understood that an act of 
atliament is required to enforce the use 
of the uew version by the Established 
Church. The Government have no in- 
tention of proposing such an act. The 
Cambridge and Oxford Universities, who 
own the copyright, are competing with 
each other in a rather undignified manner.” 


it seems probable that the Revised Ver- 
sion Will soon comé into’ géneral‘tise. ‘The 
American Bible Seciety cabnot Jssue sit 
until a change is made in its constitution; 
but thiscan be done when the verdict of 
the Christian people Is received in its favor. 
In the report of the British and Foreign 
Bibié'Soiety, Loudon; read at its amu ver- 


THE INDEPENDENT. 


Gary in May, is the following concerning the 
Revised Version: 


** The question as to the proper course for 
this Society to take ip reference to the Re- 
vised Version of thé English Scriptures has 
already engaged the careful attention of 
your committee, regard being had to the 
regulation which provides that the only 
copies in the languages of the United King- 
dom to be circulated by the Society shall be 
the * Authorized Version.’ Ou the’publica- 
tion of the New Testament, which may be 
expected in a few days, the desirableness of 
so modifying this rule as to admit of the 
new version being circulated concurrently 
with the old will be considered, and it is 
probable that the committee may shortly 
deem it necessary to call a special general 
meeting of the Society for that purpose.” 

The Protestant Episcopal Church cannot 
use the Revised Text in Church services 
until authority is given by the General 
Convention; and, according to .Dr. Dix, 
final action can only be taken by the Gen- 
eral Convention of 1886, after that of 1883 
has discussed it. In other Churches, we be- 
lieve, no official action is necessary to in- 
troduce the Revision of 1881. 

Ina number of pulpits in this city aud 
Brooklyn, last Sunday, as already stated, 
the Revised Version was the topic of the 
discourse or was read from and spoken of. 
The daily papers of Monday report the 
opinions of fifteen or twenty clergymen, 
and none were unfavorable. Drs. Potter, 
Rylance, and Cotton Smith, of the Protest- 
ant Episcopal Church; Dr. William M. 
Taylor. Congregationalist; Drs. Simpson, 
Robinson, and Booth (New York), Van 
Dyke and Crosby (Brooklyn), Presbyte- 
rians; Dr. Peck (Methodist), Brooklyn, who 
declared the Revision the greatest event of 
the century; tle Rev. Mr. Hull, Baptist, 
New York; Edward Everett Hale, who 
preached for Mr. Chadwick in Brooklyn; 
and Dr. N. H. Schenck, Episcopal, Brook- 
lyn, were among those who expressed ap- 
proval of the Revised Text. Mr. Gardner, 
Universalist, and Mr. Hale, Unitarian, com- 
mented on changes favorable respectively 
to Universalism and Unitarianism 

I 


THe Synod of the United Presbyterian 
Church of Scotland met May 2d, in Edinburgh. 
The Rev. John Clark, of Abernethy, was elect- 
ed moderator, over Dr. Scott, home secretary. 
‘Lhe report on statistics stated that there had 
been a decrease of members the past year of 
152, and since 1878 of 1,084. The whole num- 
ber of members is 173,082. There was, how- 
ever, a general increase in the various collec- 
tions. The total was $1,915,020, a gain of $231,- 
830. A long report was received on disestab- 
lishment of the Church of Scotland, and ap- 
proved, after debate. Represeutatives of several 
Continental Churebes were received and heard, 
among whom was Dr. Hoedemaker, of Amster- 
dam, Holland. He said that the poor people 
of Holland were on the side of Obristianity ; 
but all the talent and learning were, he was 
sorry to say, on the other side. He felt, there- 
fore, that, unless something was done, Hol- 
land would be lost in ‘the end. Last Autumn 
a university was imaugurated, and £10,000 
had been raised this year amongst the poor 
people, to get it started. The subject of 
Presbyterian Union, in Ireland, was brought 
up on a note of Dr, Kmox, stating that there 
were etx Presbyterian bodies in Ireland all hold- 
ing to the same standards, and they ought to 
be brought tégether. The U. P. Charch of 
Scotland has a presbytery in Ifeland, and 
there was a disposition to permit {t to join such 
union, if it desired to; but a letter was read 
from the moderator thereof stating that the 
presbytery was disinelined to such union at 
present. The Rev. James Buchanan was elect- 
ed foreign mission secretary by a large majori- 
ty. Areport from the committee on temper 
ance was adopted suggésting: *‘(1.) ‘Phat the 
Synod anew express the hope that its members 
and the members of.our Chureb in general 
will discourage social drinking usages, espe- 
cially those connected with funerals and induc- 
tion or ordination dinners. (2.) That it recom- 
mend all the ministers of thé Church to 
preach a sermon, inthe month of December, 
warning those under their charge of the dan- 
gers connected with Grinking*-usiges dnd 
urging the adoption of practical measures, With 
a view . suppressing the evils of intemper- 
ance.” A report on foreign mission presby- 
teries was récetved and adopted, which stated 
that there were three thiugs which the home 
Church must be~ prepared to gtant, if these 
preabytertes were toicrow a t: 

\ Birst of all, they must heve-shmple ‘and 


brief formulas, more ried to a sek: 
weanees thai the’ Rome Stati 


cent isan to ea at: ad 





~ ag ony appeals to the 
raly, they must have power 


to negotiate with other missionary churches 
with a view to union. While granting to the 
missionary churches the measure of inde- 
pendence thus indicated, there were a few 
things which it would be necessary for the 
Synod carefully to guard,so long as these 
eburches were to any considerable extent 
dependent upon the Church at home. In the 
matter of doctrine, for instance, it would be 
necessary that any formulas that were used in 
these churches be sanctioned by the Synod, in 
order that they might be kept in harmony with 
the Church’s creed. It would be necessary, 
moreover, that in the matter of diseipline the 
misei agents who were sent out from the 
home Chureh should have the protection of 
the Synod, and that all arrangements with 
reference to such agents, as well as arrange- 
mente with reference to the property of the 
Church, should be such as the Synod should 
sanction. And, finally, even where co-opera- 
tion or union with other missions was entered 
into, all the rights of their agents and the 
claims of the Synod must be carefully con- 
served.” 

.... The Original Secession Synod of Scotiand, 
which reports a total income for 1880 of $8,050, 
took action at ite recent annual session on a 
variety of political and ecclesiastical subjects. 
It asked Parliament to shut out atheists from 
its body and that government inspection of 
convents and monasteries be provided for. 
‘Both sides in the disestablishment controversy 
were criticised, and the Professor Robertson 
Smith controversy was referred to as indica- 
ting that these are perilous times. The ques- 
tion involved was vot, it was stated, great 
learning and knowledge of old documents; but 
** ordinary intelligence and common honesty.”’ 
The lectures of Dr. Cunningham and Professor 
Fliot were severely criticised. The former 
had given four lectures to the pre-Reformation 
period, and only one to the period of the “‘ Sol- 
emn League and Covenant.”” The Church has 
8,350 members. 


....The Southern Baptist Convention was 
held this year in Columbus, Miss. Chancellor 
Mell, of Louisiana University, was re-clected 
president. A notable event of the session was 
the offering of the pulpit of the Hebrew 
Temple, which was filled by the Rev. E. T. 
Winkler. The Episcopal and Catholic pulpits 
were, of course, not open to the ministers of 
‘the Convention.. Reports of the Home and 
Foreign Mission Boards occupied much of the 
time of the Convention. That for Foreign 
‘Missions we summarized last week in our Mis- 
sidhs column. That of the Home Mission So- 
cléty represents but a part of the work done, 
for much is accomplished by the several state 
boards. < 

...The Presbyterian General Aszemblies, 
North and South, have been in sesBion the 
past week, the Northern in Buffalo, N. Y., the 
Southern in Staunton, Va. At Buffalo there 
were four nominations for moderator—Wil- 
liam E. Moore, D. D., Henry Darling, D. D., 
C. P. Wing, D. D., and E. F. Hatfield; D. D. 
Drs. Hatfield and Wing withdrew, and Dr. 
Darling was elected by a vote of 266 to 209. 
In the Southern Assembly, of which Dr. R. P. 
Farris was moderator, a contest took place 
over a motion to send a telegram of fraterval 
salutation to the Northern Assembly. Dr. 
Mullaly bitterly opposed it, but it was carried 
by a vote of 108 to 18. 


...-The Congregational Year Book has at 
last appeared, and it promises to be more 
punctual hereafter. The net increase of mem- 
bérs in 1880 Was very sniall, being only 1,792. 
The total is 384,332.° The churches number 
3,745, a gain of 71. The total of ministers is 
8,577, of whom 2,412 are in pastoral work—872 
as pastors and 1,540 as acting-pastors. Of the 
3,745 churches, 945 are vacdnt. The total of 
benevolent contfibutions was $1,032,272; of 
home expenditures, $3,446,489. 

...«The General Conference of the United 
Brethren in Christ (Méthodistic) is holding its 
quadrennial session “in Lisbon, Iowa. The 
bishops, four in number, preside inturn. The 
episcopal address gives a review of the past 
four years, in which there has been a substan” 
tial increase. The number of members has in- 
creased from 144,881 to 159,367, a gain of 14,- 
486 ; and the 1,909 houses of worship have be- 
come 2,242, a gain of 833. 


..An overture has been moved in the 
Free Presbytery of Aberdeen to’the Assetnbly, 
asking that Dr. Cunningham’s lectures, which 
were refused by the faculty of Aberdeen Col- 
lege, be secured to the students of that institu- 
tion. The rea8on of the reftteal is said to be 
the fear that new views were to be enunciated. 


.. The Synod of Caithness'and Sutherland 
has adopted an overture to the Assembly of 
‘the Chureh of Scotland asking that~ prompt 
and suitable action be taken against 

iscOurses’ in‘, “Sermons,” Who are 
meinbers of the Church of Scotland, to protect 
congregations from = ger error. ad 


AMR 
i was* 7 


or for by Dr..Parker, has been given to 
the Rev. J _— by a vote of 726 to 429, 


.... Professor ‘Robertson Smith bes beep 





ee & cotfuiséiotierto the Free Churcs: 
Assetiibly bythe Presbytery of Aberdeen. 
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Missions, 
co 

THE Wesleyan Missionary Society, which 
was represented among the May anniversaries, 
reports an income the past year of $650,465, of 
which $50.810 came from the foreign mission- 
fields and $12,650 is classed as “‘ extraordinary 
receipts.” The debt of last year, which 
amounted .to $125,935, is now increased to 
$191,550. It is expected that a large part of 
this deficiency will be paid from the Thauks- 
giving Fund; but the committee express 
some alarm at the outlook, and say both re- 
trenchment and increase of means are neces- 
sary to avoid farther inerease of debt. The 
abstract of the report states that there is 
much in the history of the year in the mission- 
field to cheer and hearten. A review is first 
given of the Continental missions, the bright 

Prospects in Franee and the government re- 

strictions in Austria being specially men- 

tioned. The missionaries in Vienna are not 
allowed either to sing or pray publicly. 

Next, reference is made to the Indian 

missions. The chief features in South Cey- 

lon are the activity and liberality of the 
churches and the animosity and bigotry 
not of the Buddhists, but of the Theosophists 
from the West. In Pantura and Galle they 
have made special efforts to lead the pupils 
astray. ‘‘ Another element of obstruction ts 
the unrestrained intolerance of the Romaniz- 
ing party in the Episcopal Church. The most 
unscrupulous attempts are made to alienate 
our people, to decoy and pervert our children, 
to disparage our ministry, and to misrepresent 
the teachings and principles of Joha Wesley.” 
In four provinces there are 150 congregations. 
with 5,000 worshipers, who contributed up- 
ward of $20,000. In North Ceylon the con- 
tributions have reached an average of $2.75 per 
member. The report refers to the opening of 
the new mission fu the Nizam’s dominions 
and to the progress made in the various 
districts, and says: ‘‘ The vigorous working of 
our educational establishments; the natural 
growth of our native churches; the increase 
of candidates for the native ministry; the 
gradual assumption by the native churches of 
the cost, etc. of their native agencies; the 
gathering-in of converts from heathenism ; 
the struggle, under retrenchment, to maintain 
all the varied organizations in vigorous actiy- 
ity; the yearning desire on all hands to enter 
into ever-opening doors for enlarged useful- 
ness, are some of the many gratifying proofs 
that the Great Head of the Church has not 
withheld his blessing on the labors of his 
servants in India during the past year.’’ In 
the Hankau district in China there has been 
an increase of twenty-six members and the 
work is expanding. The medics! mission has 
been resumed at Fatshan with cheering pros- 
pects. In the Sierre Leone district, Western 
Africa, a decrease of members is reported, 
owing to the needful exercise of dis- 
cipline. In the Gold Coast district the 
natives raised $23,435, and $1,910 of the 
$4,750 granted by the Committee was re- 
turned. The mission in South Africa is pros- 
pering. ‘The Rev. John Kilner makes a special 
report on this miesion, which he has carefully 
inspected. In the West Indies there has been 

a net increase of 1,300 members. The follow- 

ing is the general summary : 

I.—Missions under the immediate divection of the 
Wesleyan Missionary Committee an! British Con- 
Serence, in Europe, India, China, South and West 
Africa, avid the West Indies. 

Central or principal stations, called circuits.... 411 


Chapels and other preaching places, in connec- 
tion with the abovementioned central or 





principal stations, as far as ascertained pdecese 2,493 
Missionaries and sist ‘tes, in- 
cluding supernumeraries.... ................0.. 460 


Other paid agents, as catechists, interpreters, 
day-school teachers, ete...............6..-6.054. 
Unpaid agents, as Sabbath school teachers, etc. 7 DOK 





Full and dited churchmembers............ 88,132 
On trial for churchmembership.................. 11,990 
Scholars, deducting those who attend both the 

day and Sabbath schools....................000+ 88,867 


...-At the anniversary of the Foreign Mis- 
sions of the United Methodist Free Churches 
of England, at which receipts of $86,625 were 
reported for the year, the Rev. J. Roberts 
gave some interesting information aboat the 
Negroes df Jamaica: 


“The population of Jamaica was 570,000, of 
whom ,000 were blacks, 18,000 whites, and 
the rest of various shades of color His work 
had lain among the Negroes, whom he re- 

garded as brothers and sisters. True, they 
ea low in fnteltigence, in social habits, and 
pe orals ; but the Negro was rising, in spite 


pe scant sympathy he met with from the 
alte man. In their BR. . Bogs schools in Jamaica 
they had 60,000 He had in one small 
chureb u his care yor ™, young blacks, any 


bh Fa Sn prey 
pot preach, to the ‘profit of his hear- 
ers. ‘When he went to Jamaica, ten: years. 
ako, thelr membership was 1,941, and now tt 


..-eAnother year of the United a 
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985 to 1,086, anet gain of 61. 
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Washington. 

Tue Senate adjourned sine die on Friday 
last, and there will be a reign of peace at 
Washington until December. The resignations 
of Senators Conkling and Platt on Monday of 
last week formed the one absorbing topic 
during the final bours of the session, and the 
proceedings of the Senate has attracted little 
orno attention. The political center of in- 
terest was suddenly removed from Washing- 
ton to Albany, and when the nomination of 
Judge Robertson as collector of the port of 
New York was confirmed, an event which, it 
was supposed, would be the absorbing topic 
of the hour, the public merely glanced at 
the announcement and concentrated their 
attention upon the impending struggle at New 
York’s capital. The confirmation occurred on 
Wednesday, and was followed by prompt 
action on the part of President Garfield in 
sending in the remaining New York nomina- 
tions, which he had previously withdrawn. 
With two exceptions, they were the same as 
before and met with immediate confirmation, 
Other nominations were taken up and rapidly 
disposed of by the Senate, and on Friday 
the President stated that he had no fur- 
thur communication to make to that body. 
The nomination of William E. Chandler as 
Solicitor-General was rejected and nearly all 
the others confirmed, very few remuining un- 
considered. After the adoption of a resolu- 
tion complimentary to Vice-President Arthur, 
Senator Pendleton moved to adjourn, and the 
motion was carried unanimously. Senator 
Harris occupied the chair, in the absence of 
the Vice-President, and at a quarter past five 
5 p.m. his gavel fell, announcing the close of 
one of the most remarkable sessions ever held 
by the Senate. Though sitting almost continu- 
ously from the 4th of March, until the break of 
the deadloek on the 4th of May, absolutely 
nothing was accomplished. Two whole months 
were frittered away by the senators, after 
which the matters which demanded their con- 
sideration were disposed of in two short weeks. 





..Among the important nominations con- 
firmed by the Senate during its closing hours 
were those of ex-Senator Bruce, as Register of 
the Treasury ; Collector Merritt, of New York, 
as consul-general at London; the Hon. Lew 
Wallace, as minister to Turkey; aud the Hon, 
Geo. B. Loring, as Commissioner of Agriculture. 
A large number of the nominations were for 
postmasterships and army and nevy appoint- 
ments. 

.- Mrs. Garfield is pronounced much better 
by her physicians, and, as soon as her health 
will permit, the President’s family will leave 
the White House for their summer quarters. 


ews of the Week, 


THe Emperor of Russia bas accepted the 
resignatiun of General Melikoff as prime min- 
ister, and has appointed General Ignatieff to 
the position. This action is viewed with dis- 
favor and the Nihilistic plotscontinue. Prince 
Gortschakoff has started for St. Petersburg, 
to resume charge of the foreign office. There 
is no apparent cessation of the persecution of 
the Jews, and an indignant protest has been 
issued by their coreligionists in other coun- 
tries. Mass meetings have also been held, 





ONE TRIAL is sufficient to convinte ihe 
most skeptical of the invaluable and unfailing 
efficacy of Madame Zadoc FPorter’s Curative 
Balsam for the cure of Colds, Coughs, Hearse- 
ness, Shortness of Breathing, Asthma, Diffi- 
culty of Breathing, Huskiness, Tickling in the 
Throat, etc. Has been in use over forty years. 


Price, 25, 50, and 75 cents po bottle. 


_DURNG'S CATARRE SNUFF cures Catarrh and all 
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Valthobeniguc 
The English Extract of Malt and Hops. 
The most delightful Tonic known. 











An invaluable drink for nursing mothers. 





Has received the highest recommend- 
ation from the Medical Faculty. 


Is a certain and sure cure for Dyspepsia, 
Wakefulness and Nervous Debility. 


Sold by Grocers as and Druggists. 


E. C. Hazarp & Co., Importers, 
New York. 
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Special Orders at 
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both in Paris and New York, protesting against 
the execution of Hessy Helfman for complicity 
in the assassination of the late Czar. She was 
reprieved until the birth of her child, which 
occurred last week, the child being born dead, 

and orders for her execution are momentarily 
expected. 

.... The Conservative members of Parliament 
are plotting to defeat the Land Bill, Which has 
now passed its second readifig. Ata recent 
election at Preston, they showed an amount of 
strength that greatly surprised the Liberals, 
though at every vote taken in the House in 
connection with the bill the government has 
been in a large majority. The arrests in Ireland 
under the Coercion Act are increasing, the 
latest being that of a priest and a number of 
prominent members of the Land League. The 
Leaguers are stirring up the people to acts of 
violence, and the arrest of the priest affords 
them an excuse for an appeal to the religious 
feelings of the populace. The British work- 
men are manifesting considerable discontent 
at the present Free Trade legislation. 

«+The Tunisian troubles seem likely to en- 
danger the present good feeling existing be- 
tween France and Ltaly, the latter government 
displaying considerable jealousy at the pro. 
ceedings of the French. England, too, haa 
become aroused, and uttered a protest agaffist 
the selzure of Tunis; and at fast AGbouhta the 
French had determined dt to enter the éity. 
The Sultan of Turkéy bas issued “a proclams 
tion deposing the Bey of Tunis: but -Franee 
declares her intention of upholding him. 

-..-A tisaty between Russia: ond: Chtenhes 
been ratified at Pekin. 
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HOTEL FENIMORE, Cooperstown, N.Y. 
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UNION SQUARE HOTEL, 


UNION SQUARE, 
CORNER 15th STREET, NEW YORK. 


A. J. ‘DAM & SON, Proprietors. 


UNITED STATES HOTEL, 
SARATOGA SPRINGS. 
Open for the Season from June 


11th to October 1st. 
TOMPKINS, GAGE & CO. 


CARROLTON HOTEL. 


BALTING OR RE, 
Rates reduced to an 50 per day, ac- 
e ing.to location of r: 3. 4 

xtra charges for Parlors, Baths, and Double Rooms, 
according to size. most convenient and latest: 
built Hotel in the city, 

All lines of city, pessoas cars pass its doors. 
- COLEMAN, Manager. 


“The Arlington,” 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 

















Opposite the White House. 


PRICE $3, $4, AND $5 PER DAY, 
T. ROESSLE & SON, Proprietors. 
EUROPE. 


BEDFORD HOTEL, 
98 Southampton Row, Russell Square, London. "rats 
Family Hotel, kept by T. H. Waiduck, is in a central 
part of London, both as regards the Railway Termini 
and places of interest. The Terms are moderate and 
inclusive, either on the European or American plan. 
Visitors will find the quietand comforts of home in 
this establishment. References: Rev. Dr. Thos. Arm. 


Rees, tis Dr. A. G. Brower, Uti N. Y.; Re 
Dr. E.C. Mitchell, Chicago. a : 
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Artistic Bronzes, Clocks, and Deo- 
orative Porcelain. 


THEODORE B. Srarr, 


JEWELER, 
206 FIFTH AVE., MADISON SQUARE, 
between 25th and 26th Streets. 


The entire third floor of this establishment is 
a to a vi complete stock of fine BRO 





ks. one jeces 
ORATIVE PORCELAIN, in Plaques. Vases, Jard 
fis ,of the “ Royal Worcester,” “Minton,” and ophes 
avorite Wares, selected critical taste and of 
test importation, forming a collection of rare merit. 
Visite, if fer inspection only, are partica- 
larly invited. 
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COOK’S TOURS. 
Established 1841 
Tickets and fares for thousands of tours, for loge 
gent Travelers in America Europe, 4 
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for Porsonall Conducted nets Private Parties tot to a 
Egypt an and Palestine. Hotel Coupons issued, avail- 
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Brion, Ce COOK - & SO N, 961 Breagway, 1 N.Y. 
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Soe Along the Erie,” will be ready for ane 
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SAIL EVERY THURSDAY, 
The accommodations by Oe Ine are uns’ 
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SECOND CaBIN (everything furnished), $40. Returm 
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Es y low rates to clergymen and their 
families. se for Pamphlet and other information to 


AUSTIN BALDWIN & 00., General Agents, 
53 Broadway. New York. 











DR. CROSBY AND HIS REVIEWERS. 


In response to many inquiries, we would 
inform our readers that Dr. Crosby’s Lecture 
on Temperance bas been published by the 
National Temperance Society, together 
with replies by Rev. Mark Hopkins, D. D.; 
Rev. T. L. Cuyler, D.D.; Wendell Phillips, 
Esq.; and Mrs. J. Ellen Foster; with other 
articles on the same subject, bound together 
in one volume. All orders addressed to 
this office will be filled at the publisher’s 
prices—viz., cloth, 50c.; paper, 25c, Post- 
age paid. 
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THE INDEPENDENT, 
251 Breadway New York. 
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FILES FOR THY '™DEPENDENT. 


WE have had so iin) suquiries for Files or 
Binders for Tuz INDEPENDENT since the change 
to its present form that we have made arrange- 
ments with Koch, Sons & Co., og ron of 
the best Binder in use, to supply those who 
may desire them. Each File ur Sinder will 
eonveniently hold twenty-six numbers—half a 
year. THe cover has “THE INDEPENDENT’’ 
embossed on it in large gilt letters, ewe $4 
quite ornamental and looking in ever 
like a handsome volume. They wil ‘be sae 
livered at our office on the receipt of ove dollar 
each; or sent (postpaid) on the receipt of one 
dollar and twenty-five cents each. The 
price is $1.50. A cut of the File or Binder is 
given below: 
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NOTICES 


a7" All commorications for the Edéitcrial, Literary 
News, and Miscellaneous Colur.ne of this jourpal 
should be ads:¢ssed to The Editer of The Inde- 
pendent, P.O. Box 2787. 

t@ All comzvnications for the Commercial De 
partment to the Commercia! Editor. and all business 
communications from subseribers and advertisers to 
Tue INDEPENDENT, Bex 2787. 

#7 Remittances should be made payable to THE 
INDEPENDENT. 

3” No notice can be taken of anonymous com- 
munications. Whatever is intended for insertion 
must be authenticated by the name and address ot 
the writer; not necessarily or publication.b asa 
Guaranty of good faith. 

t®™ We do not ho!d ourselves responsible for any 
views or opinions expressed in the communications 
ef our correspondents. 

(@ Persons desiring the return of their manu- 
scripts, if not accepted, should send a stamped and 
directed envelope. We cannot, however, even in that 
case, hold ourselves responsible for their retura 
Authors should preserve a copy. 


For Sutecsiption Terms see wage | 26. 
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MR. CONKLIN G's SUCCESSORS. 


Mr. ConkKLina’s resignation requires that 
New York shall elect two United States 
senators to take his place. Who shall they 
be? 

Not Mr. Conkling, for one. He has 
thrown up the office. Let it not be thrust 
back upon him. 

We say this not as answering pique with 
pique, disdain with disdain. We say it 
because we are glad he has resigned, and 
are determined to take full advantage of 
hisact. He may have said: ‘‘1 go, but | 
return.” We say he ought never return to 
the Senate from which he has resigned, de- 
parted, burst away. 

Roscoe Conkling is said to have one ad- 
mirable personal quality. It is said he 
does not steal. But Roscoe Conkling was 
the most mischievous man in the United 
States service. His busincss was to manipu- 
late officers for one political end, and that 
end his own supremacy. His contempt for 
reform in the civil service has been uncon- 
cealed. He resigned for no other reason 
than because the President, whose business 
it is to nomiuate executive officers, nom- 
inated one who did not train in his faction 
and the Senate was likely to confirm him. 
He resigned not wholly because he imagined 
himself a great man, who on defeat must 
appeal to his constituents for their endorse- 
ment; but chiefly because he wished to go 
back free to fight the Republican Adminis- 
tration. He did not wish to retire from 
the Senate. He wished to return and 
fight his party. This is just what he 
now has the impudence to ask help in 





doing. Let there be no mistake about 
this, no failure to understand it. Mr. 
Conkling asks to be sent back by a Repub- 
lican legislature to fight a Republican Ad- 
ministration. The country knows him well 
enough to know that be would be no gen- 
erous, but an unrelenting foe. It knows 
that he would be more hostile to the Re- 
publican party and do more damage than 
five Democratic senators. This is the man— 
cold, imperious, malignant—who asks Re- 
publicans to put him where he can over- 
throw the Republican party. 

Shall they do it? Shall they justify this 
trenson? Shall they conspire against the 
President, who has not transgressed his 
constitutional authority? We say: No! 
There are in the Legislature Republicans 
enough opposed to Conkling to defeat him, 
if they will. Let them doit, at all hazards. 
Pennsylvania Republicans have taught 
them how. Even though they are sneer- 
ingly told that, if Roscoe Conkling should 
once stride along a corridor of the Delavan 
House, they would all flock to fall at his 
feet, let them agree and stand to it that, 
whoever goes back to the United States 
Senate, it shall not be Roscoe Conkling. 

But this will break up the unity of the 
Rebublican party in the state! Will it? 
Not if Republicans are wise. We do not 
ask that two anti-Conkling men shall be 
elected. New York now has a magnificent 
chance to elect the two best men in the 
state as her representatives in the Senate. 
By all means, we would say, let them rep- 
resent the two different wings of the party. 
For one, give us Mr, Evarts, the distin 
guished statesman and lawyer. He is a 
statesman, and not a politician. He repre- 
sents reform, intelligence, moral power. He 
will have an opinion on public affairs. He 
has the confidence of the people. Let him 
be one sevator. 

Let the other be General Grant. He also 
isastatesman. He isa friend of Mr. Conk- 
ling, a stalwart of the Stalwarts. Of his 
competency nothing need be said. He is 
now sufficiently identified with the state to 
be properly elected. Conkling men dare 
nct oppose him, His election would spike 
every one of their guyos, Who would ven- 
ture to say, with Grant and Evarts as the 
representatives of New York in the Senate, 
that the state would go Democratic at the 
next presidential election? Remember 
that Grant did good service in the Inst elec- 
tion, even though the sulking Conkling 
now tries to get the credit of it. Grant and 
Evarts!—such a pair of senators never sat in 
Congress from any state. Never bad a 
state such an opportunity before. New 
York can do well with other names. She 
has Cornell, and Curtis, and Folger, and 
Fish, and Morton, and Depew; but give 
us Grant aud Evarts, and she will do 
superlatively well, and tbe Republican 
party will have gained a magnificent suc- 
cess in the state and the nation. That will 
give us peace and victory and honor. 





WHERE LIES THE CONCEIT? 





Ir our readers have not by this time the 
Revised Testament iu their hands, it is their 
own fault. It has been a week on the mar. 
ket, and so intelligent a body of people as 
our subscribers have been among the first 
to secure their share of the half million 
copies distributed by this time in America. 
We continue this week our accounts of it 
from the pens of some of the most compe- 
tent among the revisers. Professor Dwight 
concludes his review of the American Ap- 
pendix, with its preferred translations, 
which will, we think, approve themselves 
generally, abroad, as well as here; and we 
give, under “‘ Literature,” the first part of 
a long and thorough general discussion, by 
Professor Thayer, of Andover, received 
after the first pages of the paper had gone 
to press. 

We do not care to go seriously into the 
question whether the revised translation is 
av improvement on the old. We leave 
that for those who wish to make a show of 
their learning and to affect that their conclu- 
sion may help decide whether the revision 
is worth adoptii: confess that, for us, 
the matter was seitivu lung before we saw 
a lineof it. We are told now by some that 
it is conceited, arrogant to insist that the 
revision shall be adopted; that only hasty, 
forward ministers will use itin their pul- 





pits; that we, who are in such a hurry to 
supersede the old with the new, should wait 
modestly until the voice of the critics bas 
been heard. 

To our mind, the conceit is on the other 
side. The thirty-eight men chosen to trans- 
late the New Testament were selected as the 
most competent scholars known in England 
and America. Allowing that there were a 
fair number of others as competent as they, 
yet there were confessedly none better. 
Nobody bas complained of any lack of 
competency on their part. To begin with, 
their judgment was as good, at least, as 
that of all possible critics. 

But their original advantage has been im. 
measurably increased. They have now 
been at work for ten years on this one task 
There is no consideration affecting the 
translation of a single word which they 
have not carefully studied. Ifthereare five 
reasons for a differeut translation of any 
passage, they have considered them all, and 
also the six or ten reasons for the translation 
they have adopted. By long study, these 
thirty-eight men have made themselves more 
competent to have an opinion than the 
whole English speaking world besides. 
That isthe simple fact. Probably almost 
any one of them would carry more weight 
of reason than any hundred of their cap- 
tious critics. This, we repeat, is the sim. 
ple fact, patert on the face of it, patent be- 
fore publication of their work, and suf- 
ficiently settles the matter. We simply 
knew we should like the translation; that it 
must be a vast improvement on the old, and 
could not but aupersede it. 

Now, if there be any proper charge of con- 
ceit or arrogauce, it does not apply to us who 
accept, bul. to those who would seem to hes- 
itate. We have not enough self-confidence 
to set our judgment against that of ten 
years’ study of thirty-eight such men. We 
accepted their work thankfully, and with 
some humility, even before reading. Hav- 
ing read it, we still accept it. That must 
be arash lawyer who sets himself up 
against the concurrent judgment of the Su- 
preme Court. At any rate, whether he 
likes the judginent or not, he has got to 
accept it. 


JUDGE STRONG ON THE SUPREME 
COURT. 


THe current number of the North Ameri- 
can Revicw contains an able article from the 
pen of ex-Justice Strong, in which he consid- 
ers the urgent necessity of some action on 
the part of Congress for the relief of the Su- 
preme Court of the United States from its 
great excess of judicial business. Our 
readers will remember that Tae INDEPEND- 
ENT recently published an article on the 
same subject from the pen of Dr. Spear. 
The fact is that, for many years past, espe- 
cially since the war, the busivess annually 
coming to the Supreme Court far exceeds 
its power of performance. This explains 
why it is so far bebind itscalendar. A 
cause, after being docketed, must wait 
three or four years before its turn will 
come for being heard. Such a delay of 
justice is always an inconvenience and 
often a serious practical injustice to suitors. 
The favit is not with the judges of the 
Court, since it is physically impossible for 
them to keep up with its calendar. 

As the law now stands, there are thirteen 
distinct classes of cases, one of which is 
divided into five subordinate classes, that 
may, by appeal or writ of error, Le car- 
ried to the Supreme Court; and there are 
in the whole country one hundred and fif- 
teen courts, doing judicial business for a 
population of fifty millions, that may fur- 
nish cases belonging to one’ or more of 
these classes which may be carried to the 
Supreme Court for final determination. It, 
surely, need be no matter of surprise that 
the Court is overburdened with business. 
In the days of Chief-Justice Marshall the 
calendar of the Court showed only some 
forty or fifty new cases for each year, and 
these were all disposed of. Now the new 
cases in each year are about four hundred. 
The country has greatly increased in pop- 
ulation and business since the days of Mar- 
shall, and since the war Congress has by 
legislation provided for carrying many 
new classes of cases to the Supreme Court. 
There is, then, a most urgent public neces- 
sity for some measure of relief. 

Ex-Attorney-Geaeral Devens, in his last 

















annual report, called the attention of Con- 
gress to the subject, and recommended the 
creation of an intermediate Court of Ap- 
peals in each judicial circuit of the United 
States, of which there are vine, with the 
addition of a circuit judge in each circuit, 
to hear and finally determine many of the 
causes that are now carried to the Supreme 
Court. Ex-Justice Strong discusses the 
plans of relief that have been proposed, and 
approves of that suggested by ex-Attorney- 
General Devens. The plan would give 
nine Courts of A ppeal—one for each circuit, 
consisting of two circuit judges and one of 
the justices of the SupremeCourt. A large 
number of causes would stop finally with 
these new courts, and only those of the 
highest importance would be carried to the 
Supreme Court. 

There is no doubt of the constitutional 
power of Congress thus to reorganize the 
judicial system of the United States. It is 
true that the Constitution gives appellate 
jurisdiction to the Supreme Court in all the 
enumerated cases ia which it is not to exer- 
cise original jurisdiction; yet it does so 
‘with such exceptions and under such 
regulations as the Congress shall make.” 
This practically leaves the appellate juris- 
diction of the Court, within the limits of 
the enumerated cases, to be determined by 
Congress. Congress can, within these 
limits, enlarge or reduce the jurisdiction, 
according to its discretion. Reduction is 
the remedy recommended by ex-Justice 
Strong. This is to be effected by the assign- 
ment of cases toa new Court of Appeals, 
intermediate between the Circuit Courts aad 
the Supreme Court. We not only see no 
valid objection to the remedy; but we do not 
see any other remedy that is so simple and 
inexpensive and so likely to furnish the 
needed relief. Nothing, of course, can be 
done until next session of Congress, and it 
isto be hoped that both houses will then 
address themsclves to this subject in sober 
earnest, The necessity exists and has cx- 
isted for years. Let us now have the 
remedy. 


RESTRICTIONS ON SUFFRAGE. 


Durine the long wrangle in the Senate, 
in which almost everything has been talked 
about except the business for which the 
Senate was called together, several Repub- 
lican senators have pointed to the practical 
denial at the South of a free ballot and an 
honest count in respect to colored voters. 
Some of these speeches have presented a 
strong array of facts showing the extent to 
which and the methods by which the col- 
ored vote has been viriually annihilated in, 
at least, some of the Southern states, This 
is particularly true of the speech of Senator 
Frye, having reference to the last election, 
and supported by facts and statistics large 
ly gathered from the Department of Jus- 
tic. Ex-Attorney-General Devens, in his 
last annual report, recommended Congress 
to provide by law that all elections for 
members of the House of Representatives 
should be under the direct and exclusive 
supervision of Federal officers, thus dispens- 
ing with state officers altogether. We have 
no doubt that the picture, as drawn by 
these Republican senators, is substantially 
true. Senator Hampwa admitted: this in 
respect to South Carolina. 

The Southern Democratic senators have 
made two replies, one of which consists in 
denying the statement and charging gross 
misrepresentation of the South. The other 
reply consists in pointing to the election 
laws of some Northern states, particularly 
Massachusetts and Rhode Island, in which 
large numbers of male adults are disfran- 
chised. The constitution of Massachusett, 
excludes all persons from voting who can- 
not read the constitution of that state in the 
English language and write their names, 
The constitution of Rhode Island excludes 
all persons who do not own real estate to 
the value of one hundred and thirty-four 
dollars over and above all incumbrances 
on the same. In the one state we find the 
intelligence qualification, and in the other 
the property qualification, and in both the 
exclusion of a large number of persons who 
would otherwise be qualified to vote. A 
man may pay taxes on a million of dollars 
in Massachusetts, yet, if he cannot read the 
constitution of that state in the English 
language and write his own name, he bas 
no right to vote. So ome may have any 
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amount of intelligence in Rhode Island, 
yet, unless he owns real estate to the value 
of one hundred and thirty-four dollars, he 
has no right to vote. Not half of the male 
adults in Rhode Island, being of the proper 


* age and having the proper residence, can 


vote, and in Massachusetts some thousands 
of such adults are excluded from voting. 

Now, when Southern Democratic sena- 
tors point to these facts by way of retort 
and argumentum ad hominem, they do net, 
indeed, make their own case any better, or 
justify any wrongs which lie at their door, 
and which they ought to do their utmost to 
correct; but they do refer to an injustice 
and wrong in, at least, these two states, 
which also ought to be corrected. Massa- 
chusetts and Rhode Island are exceptional 
to all the other states in their legal restric- 
tions upon the elective franchise; and if 
they complain of the white Democrats of 
the South because the elective franchise 
is there practically denied to colored peo 
ple, even without law, as they justly may, 
then those same Democrats may and do 
say to them: ‘Physician, heal thyself.” 
There is force in the retort, and there is no 
adequate answer to it. 

The plain truth is that the wrongs 
against the elective franchise at the South 
ought to be admitted and corrected. There 
is no use in denying them, since the evi- 
dence of their existence is overwhelming, 
and they cannot be justified. The consti- 
tutional restrictions in Massachusetts and 
Rhode Island, to which the Southern sena- 
tors have referred, oucht also to be cor- 
rected. They are unfair and unjust toa 
large number of persons otherwise quali- 
fied to vote. They are behind the age and 
contrary to the general sentiment of the 
American people in regard to the elective 
franchise. We protest against the wrongs 
on this subject which exist at the Scuth, 
and equally against the constitutional ex- 
clusions in Massachusetts and Rhode Island. 


Editorial Hotes, 


We put very little credence in the special 
cable dispatches, which we reprint in another 
column, that the Revised Version has been un- 
favorably received abroad. The hostile critics 
can easily get in an early word, without study; 
but we entertain no doubt that the overwhelm- 
ing current of opinion will be favorable, and 
that the chief criticism will be because the 
revisers did not accept most of the changes of 
the American Appendix. We are glad to 1e- 
cord that the British Bible Society is prepar- 
ing to consider the propriety of adopting the 
new version. Our American Bible Society 
cannot be too speedy in appointivg its com- 
miltees to take up the same subject, and see 
what legislation is necessary to enable it to do 
thé same thing under its charter. The loss of 
@ year’s time would be very serious. Mean- 
while, other firms would be issuing correct 
editions, and there would be danger that the 
Bible Society might find that, so far as the 
English Bible is concerned, its occupation is 
gone. It cannot afford to be an obstruction 
to the dissemination of the true Word of God. 











No one knew the late Dr. A. H. Vinton 
better than did Phillips Brooks. Dr. Vinton 
spent his last weck in Boston with Mr. Brooks, 
when he persuaced him not to accept the call 
to Harvard College. Mr. Brooks’s memorial 
sermon on Dr. Vinton was preached May 15th. 
It breathed throughout the enthusiastic love 
and admiration which Mr. Brooks felt for his 
distinguished friend. Apart from its admir- 
able analysis of the man and the life, the dis- 
course had points of general interest, which we 
wish to put on record. In speaking of Dr. 
Vinton’s career, he had occasion to speak of 
the eras of the Unitarian history which he 
freely characterized as stages of decline. Dr. 
Vinton appeared in Boston in 1842, he said, 
when Unitarianism was passing into its d 





which was at once surprising and gratifving. 
In attempting to relieve his great teacher 
from the charge of limitations or hardness, he 
drew a truly noble picture of theology as the 
Christian philosophy of an immortal life, and 
of the theologian engaged in the greatest work 
given to man to do on earth. He called Dr. 
Vinton the great presbyter of the Episcopal 
Church. The deacons and bishops had much 
and good work to do, but the great ministry 
of the Episcopal Church Was in the hands of 
its presbyters. He dwelt on Dr. Vinton’s 
activity in bis larger relations to the whole 
Church, on his freedom from Anglican toady- 
ism, his purely American spirit, and asserted 
that he had done more than any one else to 
change the prejudice aguinst the Episcopal 
Church, as a foreign importation and un- 
national. 


In his memorial sermon Phillips Brooks 
told the sweet story of Dr. Vinton’s conver- 
sion. He was driving about the Pomfret hills, 
a young, raw-boned and big-limbed, skeptical 
physician, when a judicious friend persuaded 
him to read “ Butler’s Analogy.”’ This book 
satisfied his reason. Inteliectually he was no 
longer a skeptic. Things stood thus with him 
when he was called to attend a little girl dying 
of consumption. Lying on her sick-bed, she 
whispered she had sownething to say to bim; 
and, when encouraged to speak, sald she had 
not the courage, but confessed that it would 
relate to his being at peace with God. ‘ To- 
morrow morning,’ she added, ‘‘ when I am 
stronger, I will tell you.” And to-morrow 
morning she wasdead. The incident made a 
permanent impression on Dr. Vinton. He 
could not cease to ask himself what that little 
girl would have said to him on that matter. 
He framed one thing after another, and thus, 
in calling up before his conscience the per- 
suasions he himself invented for the little girl, 
he persuaded himself into an experimental 
piety. 

Tae Uhristian Recorder gives a singular ex- 
planation of the large increase of members re- 
ported in the African Methodist Episcopal 
Church. The gain of 172,000 since 1876 may, 
it thin::s, be accounted for on the theory of 
inconect returns for that year. It says it was 
tbe general opinion at that conference that 
thousands of names had not been reported, 
and for this reason~ 

“ The law of the Church requires every mem- 

ber to pay oue dollar per annum into the 
Church treasury, to be used for the support of 
bishops and general officers, editor, publish- 
er, etc. The pastor, who would report less 
than one-half this amount, was not only liable 
to censure, but to be located. The opinion, we 
say, was almost universal that the brethren 
to a most alarming extent cut down their 
membership; made the head fit the hat. When, 
therefore, the next table of statistics was pre- 
pared, the one referred ‘to by Tae [npEPEND- 
ENT, not only would our legitimate gain vatur- 
ally appear, but also the thousands who had 
not been counted. But the very independent 
editor of THz INDEPENDENT might ask: Was 
not this rascally on the part of the preachers? 
The answer to this is: The argument made was 
that, if a member would not pay his dues he 
was not fit to be a member and ought not to 
be counted.”’ 
We have heard it stated of other Methodist 
bodies that the opposite course is sometimes 
taken for similar reasons. A preacher desir. 
ing a better appointment enlarges his list of 
probationers beyond strictly legitimate bounds, 
to make a big show at the conference. The 
quotation from the Recorder implies that the 
dollar act is not now in force, or that the 
finances have become easier, or that the 
preachers have become more honest. Which 
is it? : 


Tae Episcopal canon is clear on the matter 
of intrusion. It thus reads: 

‘*No minister belonging to this Church shall 
officialé—either by preaching, reading prayers, 
or otherwise—in the parish or within the par- 
—— = of yas ee, — he 

as D at pur’ 
from the minis’ er of the parish or cure.” ,* 
A further provision defines the limits of the 
parish as those of the “‘ village, town, town- 
ship, etc.” in which the said clergyman exer- 
cises his ecclesiastical functions’ This rule 
was clearly broken by Dr. Van Bokkelen, of 
Buffalo, at Catonsville, Md., when he preached 
ina Presbyterian church. The fact that he 








period. Theodore Parker, whom he named as 
“ Mr. Parker,” had just delivered his dis- 
course on the ‘Transient and the Permanent 
in Christianity” and the first stages of de- 
cadence had fairly set in. Nor did he hesitate 
to assert that another plunge downward had 
been made by the denomination, and to speak 
with equal freedom of the third stage of com. 
plete decadence. Dr. Vinton the preacher pro- 
claimed as the true founder of episeopacy in 
Boston. Under every part of the foundation the 
deepest thing in the structure is some great 
solid block laid there by Dr. Vinton. His genius 
was formative and prolific. His influence was 
‘Gus first to the ch r:cteristic resources of bis 
Great personality, cui uc xt to his definite dog- 
matic system of theology. On this point Mr. 
Brooks dwelt with a fullness and emphasis 


f ded that Catonsville church and built it 
up to strength in his long period of service as 
rector makes no difference, nor the further 


he has never been invited to assist in the 
services by the present rector, nor the fact 
that many of his old friends wished to hear 
him again, nor the fact that he preached when 
there was no Episcopal service—none of these 
facts make it canonically anything but dis. 
obedience in him that he preached without 
having first asked leave of Pope Prinnett. He 
has engaged to preach again in October, and 
we hope he will keep his engagement. Such 
@ canon may be honored at the breach. 





As we have listened on this side of the world 
to the echoes of the tempest whieh Mr. Froude 





has raised around his dwelling by the publica- 


fact that in his frequent visits to his old home - 


tion of “Carlyle’s Reminiscences,” it has 
seemed tous no violent fancy that we could 
hear the stentorian laughter of the rough old 
Scotchman resounding above it all, and that 
be was himself made of stuff hard and firm 
enough to fill the heavens with mockery and 
sport over this moet stupendous ebullition of 
foolery and stupidity that had yet come his 
ears. There is no doubt that Mr. Carlyle wrote 
those offensive things; and there is also no 
doubt that, when he came to look them over, he 
was not wholly pleased with what was written; 
neither is there any doubt that they were at 
the time, and in the way they were put, the 
genuine mood of the writer. This broad and 
irreverent way of treating the ‘‘ immortals,” 
especially if they had not yet ascended to the 
skies, but remained apart on earth, perched in 
some awful magnificence, was as natural for 
Carlyle as for a dog to worry a cat. Consider- 
ing how strong this love of making free with 
their “high mightinesses’? was in him, and 
what command he had of the resources of 
persifiage and vituperative rhetoric, and con- 
sidering what a ficld England offers a man 
witb such a nature in him to indulge it in, he 
let them off, on the whole, easily. England 
does not like to be laughed at, especially by a 
strong joker, like Carlyle. One good con- 
temptuous snort from his nostrils infuriates 
the nation. By and by they will see, what has 
been plain to us from the first, that what they 
have heard was only the Scotch fun of their 
great author, and not his settled, responsible 
opinion. We Americans like to see Carlyle in 
this mood, and are glad that Mr. Froude did not 
deny us the sight. Let him knock away, if he 
will, at the big wigs. They had not spared 
him. On the whole, we gain more by this 
revelation of Carlyle than we lose by hearing 
Coleridge called a “‘snuffy old drone,” espe- 
cially as we know he was not that at all, and 
that Carlyle knew he was not. It was the 
Americans who first discovered Carlyle for his 
countrymen; and now, as he has for the mo- 
ment disappeared from their regard, we will 
lend them our shovels to dig him out from the 
needless obloquy which overwhelms his name 
and the proposed monument in Westminster. 
VERY great gains are to be credited to the 
temperance cause in the past six or eight 
months. In our own country there has been 
much good and practical legislation in various 
states, designed to suppress or, at least, to 
regulate more stringently the sale of intox!- 
cating drinks. The new law in Kansas, if prop- 
erly enforced, as it is expected to be, will effect- 
ually close all the drinking saloons and prevent 
an enormous needless waste of money. In 
Great Britain a greater degree of interest seems 
to be felt in the suppression of intemperance. 
The churches are putting themselves right on 
the question. It seems strange to American 
Christians, to whom drinking babits among 
members of the churches seem as much out of 
character with the profession of religion as 
violations of the Commandments, to read in 
the proceedings of the Synod of the United 
Presbyterian Church of Scotland a recommend- 
ation that the use of liquor at induction or 
ordination dinners be discouraged. Not long 
ago it was stated that total abstinence princi- 
ples were professed by a certain number of 
English bishops, less than half, we believe, of 
the whole number, and that the cause was 
gaining. Inthe way of legislation, a bill has 


faction in that principality. Says a London 
paper : 

“The measures of a simflar character al- 
ready in force in Scotland and Ireland have al- 
ready produced secondary, as well as imme- 
diate effects. In both countries they have re- 
duced the sum total of drunkenness. They 
have also educated public opinion in the other 
parts of Great Britain. Now Wales is to come 
under the protection of similar legislation. 
The success of this experiment in Scotland, 
Ireland, and Wales is bound to influence opin- 
fon {fn England.” * 


Tue American Christian Review asks us to 
point out wherein it erred in a paragraph 
which, after stating tbat the ‘“‘ Methodist 
bishops” ‘‘ propose to hold an Ecumenical 
Council,” went on to say: 

“ Would it not bea good idea, when these 
legislators for the Church of Jesus Christ 
meet, to spend a large portion of the time in 
trying to ascertain the will of the Lord and in 
peo ym the law and authority of the coro- 

Christ? By pursuing this course, they 
could meet and adjourn the same day. Who 
authorized these clerical gentlemen, without 
the sanction of the great Head of the Church, to 
originate church polities, to create ‘ doctrinal 
adjustments,’ and to ‘formulate common 
creed’? If they keep on, they will soon over- 
take the Pope and the Papal Conclave.”’ 

The Review is all wrong. 1. The “ bishops” 
do not ‘‘ propose to hold an Ecumenical Coun- 
cil.” They have no power to do so. The 
Council is to be held by the action of the num- 
erous Methodist branches in the world, many 
of which do not have “‘bishops.”” All that the 
bishops of the M. E. Church have done (if the 





Review reters to them) is to carry out the in- 
structions of the General Conference in ap- 


been passed for Wales for the closing of drink- / 
ing-houses on Sunday, and it gives great satts- < 
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pointing delegates. 2. The delegates are not 
‘legislators’ at all, and they do not meet to 
* originate church polities, to create doctrinal 
adjustments,” or ‘‘to formulate a common 
creed.’? They meet to promote fellowship in 
Christ and to extend his kingdom in the hearts 
of men. All topics relating to polities or creeds 
are excluded. Will the Review, under these 
circumstances, kindly permit the Conference 
to be held ? 


It is difficult to see what reason France ean 
have for assuming a protectorate over Tunis 
which will at all compensate for the irritation 
which that event has caused. The feeling in 
Italy is described as intensely hostile, and 
there bas been much anxiety in other European 
capitals. Why Italy is so much concerned is 
because Its islands are threatened by the occu- 
pancy of Tunisian territory, and corréspond- 
ents say war would be declared immediately, 
if the government felt itself strong enough. 
The English press is furious oVer the reported 
terms of the treaty which France has conclud- 
ed, and accuses that Power of bad faith. The 
Sublime Porte declares that the treaty is an 
invasion of the Sultan’s suzerain rights, and 
is, therefore, null and void. The latest news 
is that the Sultan has deposed the Bey of 
Tunis, and that the French intend to up- 
hold the former. If this is true, what 
excuse can France, as one of the pro- 
tecting Powers of Turkey, offer for the invasion 
of territory subject to the Porte? The pretext 
of France is that it was necessary to punish 
the Kroumirs, a hill tribe, for their depreda- 
tions on French commerce; but this does not 
muke necessary a protectorate, nor the thorough 
reorganization of the Tunisian finances, which 
it is declared the French are about to under 
take. Perhaps, after a long period of military 
inactivity the Republic, is about to enter the 
arena of war ayain, and endeavor to regain the 
ascendency of French arms lost at Sedan. 

....Mr. Conkling poses as the champion of 
the rule of “courtesy of the Senate,”’ which he 
would call the right of the state, by its two 
representatives in the Senate, to resist the 
encroachments of the executive. It was, he 
declared, an unpardonable crime that Presi- 
dent Garfield should nominate as collector a 
man not approved by himself and Senator 
Platt. The insincerity of this plea is evident 
enough when we recall the parallel case in 
Boston, in 1874, General Grant nominated Mr, 
Simmons, Butler’s man, for collector at Boston. 
Senators Siumnerand Boutwell, with a majority 
of the representatives in the Lower House, re- 
monstrated with the President. Boutwell signed 
the adverse report of the committee against 
Mr. Simmons; the merchavts of the city 
signed a petition against him; and yet he 
was confirmed, and the leaders in favor of this 
nomination were Senators Conkling and Car_ 
penter. This ‘courtesy of the Senate” was 
not thought of then. 


...-1f The Bxaminer and Vhronicle is setting 
some occult snare for us, we will walk right 
into it. It quotes our remark that ‘“‘ nobody 
has ever brought in question the fact tha; 
Balthazar Hubmeyer was an affusionist,” and 
continues : . 

“But that ‘fact’ has been ‘brought in 

question’ by no less an authority thau Baltha- 
zar Hubmeyer bimeelf. In his treatise ‘ Von 
dem christlichen Tvuff der Glaubigen,’ page 5, 
he says: * Tauffen im den bekennenden Verjaher 
seiner Siinden aus dem gotltlichen Befelil mit dusser- 
lichen Wasser ubergiessen’ [etc.|. Or, in plain 
English, ‘To baptize in water is to cover the 
confessor of his sins with external water 
according to the divine command,’ ”’ etc. 
We wait for further light from The Zraminer. 
We never knew before that ‘‘ uberyicssen”’ 
meant to cover. We supposed it meant fo pour 
over. How is that, Mr. Zzaminer? Tell us if, 
honestly (we should say intelligently) trans- 
lated, the passage does not declare that bap- 
tism is affusion. 


....- Things do not go wholly pleasantly with 
the reconstruction of the Presbyteriac Theo- 
logical Seminary at Chicago. Dr. Warfield, 
who was to take Professor Patton’s place, has 
declined it. We hear of a great deal of dissat- 
isfaction. Dr. Warfield is a strong Prince- 
tonian, of Kentucky antecedetits; Dr. Mar- 
quis, who is put in Professor Elliott’s place, is 
a man of no special attainments, as yet, in his 
department, but is reputed as a Southern 
sympathizer and a very stiff Old School eccle- 
siastic ; while Dr. Craig, for Dr. Blackburn, is 
past middle life and bas paid no special atten- 
tion to Church history, but is said to be polit- 
ically in sympathy with the popular sentiment 
of Kentucky, where he formerly resided, and 
is also a stiff Old School ecclesijastic. The 
three men dismissed were liberal Old School 
men and in hearty sympathy with the North 
during the War. 

....We do not wonder that the Congrega- 
tional “ Year Book’ is so belated. Now thatit 
has appeared, while creditable in its execution, 
it presents anything but a creditable 
of denominational increase. The gain in 
churches is only 9.over last year ; and in mem- 





bers, 1,792, or about half a member to @ 
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church, wag t the smallest gain since 1865." 
This, though bad enongh, is not so bad asa 
Boston correspondent of Zhe Sun represents, 
who says that in New England alone the Epis- 
copalians had 2,868 confirmations, or ‘‘ 1,076 
more additions than the Congregationalists 
record for the whole country.”” He bas con 
founded net increase with additjons. The 
Congregationalists report 4,486 additions by 
covfession in New Eagland in 1880. 

--+-Pbillips Brooks takes full advantage of 
the liberty now allowed an Episcopal clergy- 
man, after having gone through the services 
of Morning and Evening Prayer, to conduct a 
third service as he pleases. Some of his 
evening services in his owo church are as.de- 
void of form as any Orthodox meeting. He 
will open with “ Let us sing the —th hymn,” 
then read his passage of Scripture, then offer 
an extemporaneous prayer, and then preach 
his sermon. You would never suspect you 
were in an Episcopal church. 


. The Advance bas an admirable editorial 
on * Pharisaism in the Churches,” and by 
“Pharisaism” it means covtempt for the 
poor. But it should not be forgotten that the 
real plsarisaism is vot this superciliousness, 
but the making much of ordinances. In its 
truest sense (not the offensive sense later 
attached to the word, on account of the bad 
ebaracter of the Pharisees of the time of Jesus), 
the Episcopal Ritualists are Pharisees, the 
Close-Communion Baptists are Pharisees, the 
Seventh-Day Baptists are Pharisees, every sec- 
tarian is a Pharisee. 

eves The Churchman saya: 


“ At first Erasmus was so self-confident that 
he dashed out the celebrated text I John v, 7, 
with as mueh complacency as sits on an Indian 
brow when surveying the dishonored cranium 
of a Pale Face.”’ 


It is not true that he “ dashed out” the text. 
He printed his Greek manuscripts as they 
were. He searched for a manuscript that had 
the text, and could not find one, Not one liv- 
ing scholar cau be found that will say he did 
wrong. ’ 

The reason why the trustees of the Uni- 
versity of New York rescinded their action 


closing the academical department was not be- 
cause they were convinced that it ought not 
to be closed, but because they found out that 
it couid not legally be closed. ‘The trusts in 


their bands would not allow it. The profess- 
ors and afumnui, meanwhile, are jubilauvt, and 
will move to raise the endowment; but they 
scem to expect first to receive Chancellor 
Crosby’s resiguation. 

.-The English Methodist press speaks of 
the sneers of upfiiendly papers in reference to 
the coming Ecumenical Methodist Conference, 
because Methodism is so insignificant numer- 
ically. Of course, these critics do not know of 
any Methodism besides that in Great Britain, 
which, though not coutemptible ip numbers, is 
small compared with the millions of commun- 
leants to be found in the American branches, 
The Conference will open the eyes of unfriend- 
ly English critics. 

.-8ome of the “ Administration Repub- 
ileans’’ are troubled because the President 
tent in the nomination of Mr. Gould, a Conk- 
jog man, for coilector at Buffalo. But that 
was right. It isnot the President’s business 
© erush Conkling. He did right in with- 
jrawing the New York nominations, and it 
would have been a petty act, after Mr. Robert- 
ton’s confirmation, to send in new names of 
nen opposed to Mr. Conkling. 


.. We regret that we gave currency to the 
statement that a distinguished Unitarian 
‘lergyman had been offered the position at 
flarvard College offered to Mr. Brooks. This 
was an error, which we adopted from the dafly 
dress, Without verification, and we have no 
louht its publication was an annoyance to the 
rentleman whose name was mentioned. 


.. The Rev. 8. H. Weller, D.D., of Morri- 
on, Il)., says in The Herald and Presbyter that 
sonfidence in the Presbyterian Theological Sem- 
nary in Chicago is sadly shaken by the parti- 
san character of the late appointments to the 
eacant chairs. A year ago his presbytery 
avanimously endorsed the Seminary. They 
would not do it now. 

.. The Southern Baptists have been hold- 
ing their annual convention, in Columbas, 
Miss., and on Sunday even the Jews inyited 
them to send a preacher to occupy their palpit. 
We reeall the mutual courtesy of Dr. Bogd’s 
Baptist church and Rabbi Sonnensehein's con- 
gregation when the former was burnt out and 
rebuilt. 


«+»»The Canadians have to pay thirty 
eents for a Testament for which we pay 
twenty. The prices are generally thirty-five 
per cent. higker across the border. The Unt- 
versity Presses are determined to get back 
their money, and we imagine they will if, aais 
stated, they have already sold over two miliion 
copie:. 





..The Legislature of Texas has recently 
passed a law which gives to Confederate sol- 


diérs in that state a pension ifilands, If the 
state owns.the lands, as the law assumes, then 
it. bas a right to make thisuseofthem. There 
is nothing in the Constitution of the United 
States to forbid the use. 


. It is only fair to wait till after the inves- 
tigation into the complaints made against 
President Bartlett before aceepting them. He 
fully expects to prove before the committee 
that he has the right side of the question in 
the difficulty about the Chandler School. 


--A religious contemporary of tbis city 
announces the last meeting of the American 
New Testament Company, and proceeds to 
give a list of the members, without getting a 
single name right. It simply mistakes the 
Old Testament Company for the New. 


..Good news from the Baptists of Cal- 
ifornia! Fourteen of their best churches 
have withdrawn from the California Baptist 
Convention, and organized a new one. They 
will have no fellowship with the unfruitfual 
worke 6f the Kallochs. 


.-Col. Scott is reported as having said that 
he would give all he was worth to recover his 
health ; but there was no originality in the 
remark, The peculiarity of it is that few have 
had so many millions to offer to bribe Death 
with. 


..Col. Thomas A. Scott’s success as a rail- 
road manager should not make us forget that 
he did brilliant service during the Rebellion, 
as Assistant Secretary of War. 


.-.» We understand that our friend and con- 
tributor, Prof. W. C. Wilkinson, has resigned 
his chair in the Baptist Theological Semivary, 
at Rochester, N. Y. 


.-..When Mr. Conkling resigned, he did the 
best public service of his life, if not his ‘‘ great- 
est effort.” 


...»May, 1881.—‘* Examining the Scriptures 
daily, whether these things were so.” 


.-The failure of William E, Chandler to 
be confirmed is not deeply regretted. 





‘Publisher s Department, 


SooTHING AND Messen we might with 
truth add certainly curing in every case. 
No remedy known equals Coe’s Cough 
Balsam for Coughs, Colds, Croup, and 
Consumption. It is an old and tried friend 
and always proves true. 

C—O  — 


GREAT ESTABLISHMENT. 


Ma. Owen Jonxs, at his great warehouse, on Eighth 
Avenue, this city, has nowon exhibition and sale 
the greatest variety of goods probably ever offered 
at any single establishment in New York, empracing 
dry goods, carpets, crockery, furniture, house-fur 
nishing goods, iron ware, stone were, wooden and 
willow ware, glass ware, silver-plated ware, chil- 
dren's carriages, refrigerators, trunks, etc. In their 
ary goods stock will be found the newest and most 
fashionable goods in the market, erobracing silks, 
table linen, white goods, millinery goods, hosiery, 
ladies’ suits, children's sacques, underwear, draper- 
jes, curtains, upholstery, laces, gloves, ribbons, bed 
ding, etc. 

This is one of the oldest, largest, and most popular 
atores in the city. It has an excellent reputation for 
fair dealing and its prices are uniform to all its 
numerous patrons, rich and poor. Its city trade is 
immense, while it is well and favorably known to 
thousends elsewhere who come to New York to do 
their shopping. Those at a distance who cannot 
visit New York can safely entrust their orders to this 
responsible house. 





Cuaries D, F the phot , corner of 
Broadway and Ninth Street, New York, has prepared 
for presentation tothe New York Clearing-House a 
large nate album, eighteen by tweity-two 
inches, bound in Turkey morocco and handsomely or- 
pamented, with e Sitting inscription. It contains photo- 
graphs, taken by Mr. Fredricks, of the presidents, vice- 

ts, and hiers of every bank in the city, one 
bundred end forty in number. The photographs— 
which are of the so-called “ boudoir "’ style, twice as 
Jarse as the “ imperial’’—are admirable specimens of 
theart. ToGeorge D. Cooper, who is connected with Mr. 
Fredricks's establishment, credit is due for his success 
im the difficult task of persuading these financial 
magnates to sit for their portraits,and Mr. Fredricks 
may be congratulated on his sful miblage of 
s0 many representative New York heads. The pre- 
sentation will take place im about a week. 
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FIREWORES. 

FourtH of JuLY comes only once a year, 
and then aH the boys, young and old, expect 
to have a good time. ‘Ihe young boys, from 
two years old up to seventy-six, are crammed 
full of patriotism for Chinese fire-crackers and 
torpedoes and pin-wheels ; while the old boys, 
aged seventy-six and upward, who sometimes 
are a little deaf, want cannon and bell-ringing, 
and speeches, and flags, and military display, 
and martial music ow, we vote for the 
Fourth of July program adopted by old John 
Adams, which included all these good things. 

There are some hundreds of cities, and thou- 
sands of country towns, and a countless num- 
ber of yillages where fireworks are wanted, for 
celebrations, concerts, etc.; and now is the 
time to secure them, The times are better, 
and it is proper to show that we appreciate 
them. Make out your orders and send them 
to the “Unexcelled Fireworks Company,” 
No. 7 Park Place, New York, and they will be 
promptly filed at the very lowest market 
prices. The managers are honorable, ge 
men, and will do precisely as they agree, 
we happen to know from on Uxperience. 
See their advertisement, elsewhere. 
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BarLow’s Inpico BLUE.—Best < WASH BLUE, 
and prietor, 233.5. 8 measure. D, S. BERGER, Pro- 
Second 8t.. Ey AL 


“*De. Lindsey's Blood Searcher’ cured my 
of erysipelas.”—Mrs. E. Supsitecn, Larimer, 











BUSINESS NOTICES. 
PARASOLS. 
The latest novelty, 
se * OLIVETTE.” 
I, DE LAMATER, 
No. 1168} Broadway, near 20th Street. 


DIAMONDS 


A SPECIALTY. 
Fine Watches. Rich Jewelry. 


BENEDICT BROS., 


Only Store 171 BROADWAY, 
— Corner Cortlandt Street, New York. 


OVINGTON BROTHERS, 


246, 248, 250, and 252 Fulton Street and 
110 Clark Street. 
SEVEN LARGE SALESROOMS, 
DINNER SETS, TEA SETS. SOUP SETS, 


H SETS, FRUIT SETS, Etc., Etc., 
te all the best European Manufacturers 


TABLE GLASS WARE, both Foreign and Do 
mestic. 


ARTISTIC BRONZES from Paris. 


DECORATIVE: FORCELA IN from Paris, Dres- 
den, and the Worcester Royal and Crown 
Derby ‘orjes, all our own personal selection. 


THE LARGEST AND FINEST STOCK OF GOODS IN 
THE COUNTRY, AT THE LOWEST PRICES. 


VAN KLERCK, CLARK & C0, 


Stationers, 


invite the attention of the public to their 


NEW STORE AND NEW STOCE. 
Everythi ~p—4— for the autns out of an office or 
foe hos home use can here be found in great variety and 


——. b= 
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nee Cards, shen ete. 
Nos. 234 AND 235 BROADWAY, 
(OPPOSITE POST-OFFICE). 





STATEN ISLAND 


Fancy Dyeing Establishment. 
a. 4B away, wear 294 ch Se. N.Y. 


OFFICES 7N. hth St., Phita ely hia. 


110 timere St., imore, 


Laie Clea — aay a G ents. 

Dresses. , Robes, — an ak all aeten rics and 

of them most ret les, cleaned or dyed success- 

tlemen’s ents cleaned or dyed whole. 

Curtains, ba ng ow-Shades, T: vers, Carpets, 

“the attainable skill and most im- 

preres amd having systematized anew 

ery d ent of our business, we can cputdentiy 
results and unusually prompt re 


poms best 
aX { by express or by mail. 
BARBET®. NEPHEWS & CO., 
Nes. 5and 7 John St., N. ¥. 
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CARPETS. | f CANTRELL’S 


Great tr toa <g | sffek tee weilt ehittinn idaaquantoinnds tates 
wo piecenot RAPESTICY BICUSSELS, 75c. 1 SHOE STORE GROCERS’ WHOLESALE MARKET. 
Also theces of VELVETS, from $1.50 to@1.25 5 


Le ‘URCH CARPEPS, 50c. to COFFEE. 
aes Fourth Avenue, cor. 20th St., Jo, Good, Oranary. to Guo 
a) 
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STEPHEN A. SPENCER, NEW YORK. — Choice to Best............605 be @ 1 
| PIETTERITICIOL EEL ELIT @20 
No. 701-Breadway, near Foarth St., N.Y. This, estabMshment is one of the oldest.and.best | Mocha..............ceceeceecceceeees — @2% 
known Shoe Stores in the city. Men's, Women’s | Miaracaibo............0..seeeee eveeee WwW @i3 
Youth's, and Children’s Becte-and Shoes of all Binds | Laguayra.......00..---scervecceveoes 10 @l4 





and qualities and in the newest and very latest. styles 


. are here on constant exhibition. .The business hes TEA. a 
been successfully conducted by CANTRELL for more | Hyson.... ........ .ceeeeeeeceeeeeces -20 @40 
- . . than a third of a century, on the popular basis of | Young Hyson..............-+ esse eee 15 @7w 
d 5 “Fair Dealing, Good Goods, and. Low Prices.” The | JAPAN.........0. ceececserccereccees 15 @37 














best family trade is respectfully solicited. Orders | Gumpowder............-. sseeeseeeed 27 (@s0 
from the country will have the best attention. OOlQNE......ccccecceessscevee covers 15 @60 
SUGAR. 
, SYPHER & CO., Nes. 729 and 741 | Raw.—Fair to prime.. <a iarnteeaie ee 
Broadway, New York, are continually |, 44*?. —Gat Loaf..... cr 10% 
receiving invoices of interestimg goods Meera 00 sn vesenes veneer 109 @104 
from their expert agent,-who travels amongtheOld | GRANULATED ...........e.seeseeeeees — @10 
oe WaiTre.—Standard A...............00: @ 93 
Towns of England and Continental Burope, collesting Steam Refined A...........- 81@ 9 
worthy articles. SG kab sbbe0eseeOsuenad 8 8 
Their establishment is a great repository of curious Tonsaw Cafes ©..--neagnns ar? eae § 
rth lebration dern and anti jects of Art, Furniture,and 
Fou of July Ce if ] Articlesof Vertu,to which visitoraare always welcome. Cub MOLASSES. 28 ro 28 
at the Very Lowest Market Prices. | P#imtings, Textile Fabrics, Bronzes,| * Reteed Lnapguieaeiir pebatniendaed 0 @ s7 
Marbles, examples of Metal Work, and P Vcc cecenccesescensvacseee a 85 
Printed Price-Lists, containing full in- OItO RleN..... cocccccccccocescccvvce 36 
formation in regard to every kind of Fire- | Other artistic articles, some of them PT TEs ctv cecscnkeebonesedeesn 30 @ 55 
works, Flags, ete., Sent by Mail, free to all | possessing high historical interest. FISH. 
applicants. George’s Cod (new)....per qtl..85 25 @85 50 
“Goode will be safely and carefully packed SYPHER & CO., Grand Bank Cod. he Tien spas : 25 @ Ke 60 
ackerel, No. 1, Mass.......... @ 
- 7 ona ™ i, eontoes, How Terk. Mackerel, No. 2, Mass..........- 7 00 @ 8 00 
Sent to £ Section of the Country Mackerel, No. 3, Mass.......... 4 50 @ 5 00 
very ' Burt’ S _ Shoes. Herring......... crag per box.— 18 @— 19 
SALT. 








In all cases full particulars must accom- 


pany each order, and the money, by Check, Turk’s Islands......... .-perbush, 30@ 681 
Draft, or Money-Order, must accompany aan 30 MEM SETAROAR, 0.0.0.0 0000cccedeccecs 2 
the same. The Publisher of “The Independ- E. D. BURT & CO., ret eet — —— ARR R * 2— — 
ent’’ will satisfy any stranger that may be 287 FULTON St., BROOKLYN, N.Y., Laverbool’ a filed’ ai ne ss =o Se ait 
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BUSINESS SUITS, READY-MADE, a — eee, 
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HALL, ELTON & CO,, 


Elecire- Plated Ware, German Silver and Britannia Spoons. 











AT eekly Market Review, 


Smoked Hams abut 
Smbked Shoulders 


HAY AND 
Shipping, per:100 lbs... 
Timothy, prime, per 100. 
Clover, mixed, * 
Oat Straw. ee 
Long Rye Straw, “ 
ShortMye Straw, “ 


Smoked Strips..... 


ceerercescee 10 @ 13 
poneseeceene so — 
TTYTITTT TT 1@ — 
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DOMESTIC G 


Strawberries, per qrt, « 


Beer SIpEs: 

City Dressed......... 

Western Dressed..... 
Live SHEEP: 

Wethors.......cccee ° 
Live LamBs: 

Fair to prime........ 
Dressep CaLvas: 

Jersey prime........ 

Buttermilk .......... 
Live CaLvVEs: 

Mount Holly, choice 

State, prime......... 
Hoss, Load 

City. PRE SAP 


Line, State, Western, 


COUNTRY PRODUCE MARKET. 





NEW BUTTER. 
State Creamery, fair to choice,....... 22 @% 
ftate Dairy, pails and tubs............ 19 @23 
State Dairy, tubs, inferior............. — @-- 
Western, Dairy, choice to faney....... 14 @20 
Western, Factory, fa. to choiee....... 18 @14 
CHELRSE. 

State, Factory, fine EERE Arp lliwa— 
Good to prime..:........ none $9 60.600¢b 1otasi0 
WOOO GN os ce ccccckctccsctcccvesecd 94@10 
Ohio factory, flat fine...........0..05- 10 @ic 
Flat, food to prime....ccccccseceseses 9 @% 
Skimmed creamery...........sseeeees 5i@ 6 
Full-skimmed factory...........s0.00 2@4 


EGGS 
Long Island, New Jersey, and near-by 14 @— 


State and Pennsylvania. ............. 13.@1 
Weatern and Canadian............... 124@1 
LARD. 

Western, per 100 lbs............- 123@— — 
MUN an a cschabascaebarenan snes 150 @— — 
NINN 5.103, slenaiiine tenia ieee a 0 @— — 
DRESSED whitey ap 
Turkeys, dxy picked.......... 7@- 4 
Spring Chiekens, Philadelphia — 25 @ — 
Broilers, REP RR. — 4 @ — +4 
“ Jersey...... — 18 @ — 2 
Fowls, GONE . <5 thee cneb ne ites —14@— 16 
State and Western..... —bB@—— 
Misieswsessecnnteteaeaees -_-— — 22 
VEGETABLES. 
Tomatoes, Bermuda, per box. ND @ & 
Cabbage, Florida, per bbl... ....83 00 @3 50 
Potatoes, Early Rose, fine, perbbl 250 @ 2 7 
" Peerless, 187 @ 22% 
cme Ropntans, Del. River, kiln- 
edhe heatiaapers Astle aes 1% @ 2 2 
Surcioe, White, gs PETE 0m 7% 
Beets, Jersey, per bbl........... 12@1%7% 


REEN FRUIT. 


Strawberries, Charleston, pergqrt. 20 @ 2h 
Strawberries, Norfolk, searlet.. 10@ ih 


ff quality. 5@ 8 


Cranberries, Jersey choice, per box bt (@1 2 
Cranberries, fair to good, per box 50 @ 
Apples, Russets, choice, per »b1,82 00 @2 50 


CATTLE MARKET. 
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| Soluble Marine Guano. 


seer 1 tandard or 


REISE FM. 
Dried Blood, per unit.. 


59 fox Pearl. 


45 
 Guano,Peruv'n, rectified, 9.70p.¢. 68 00 @ 
6. ‘ 980 é 
240 Ibs.)......... @ 
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Muriate of Potash (80 p.e.), per 
Sulphate of Ammonia, per 100Ibs. 4 
ASHES.—We quote 49 cents fu 


GUANO AND 1D FERTILIZERS. 
Per Ton. 
Soluble Pacific Queno livebeaidndic es 45 00 
Listers’ Stand. curerencnmbete. . $37 00 Geo 00 
aeowe is’'d Bone 82 00 @85-00 
ss 6. 8. Phosphate........ 29 00 @30 50 
= Ground rtetde+sses 3) 00 @38 50 
 ~- Crescent Bove.......... 29 00 1 00 
‘* Potato Fertilizer....... 4 00 Gas 00 
** Tobacco Fertilizer...... 47 00 @50 00 
“a Bopkwhass Fertilizer... 82 00 @35. 00 
Seen es compounded to 
omestend Super eerie 
(Michigan Carbon Works) 40 00 
Homestead Tobacco Grower 
Pale n oe Works) 6 00 
Banper Raw Bone Flo 
(Michigan varbon, Works) 45 00 
Mateld Fertilizers (in lote less 
than car-load.....cccee+-++ see 45 00 
Matfield Fertilizers (car-load Jots) 0 00 
Baugh’s Raw Bove Superphos- 
phate, per 2,000 Ibs......... 8 00 
Baugh’s Ryonty ‘five Dollar Phos- 
phate, p PDs vocunnde 25 00 
Revgn’ ~ iW, prc ave Pure Bone 
eal Fe Pec ccceccses 85 00 
Baugh’s Xport Bone, per 2,000 
Rr ae ee 31 0U(@8B3 00 
Allen’s Phosphate.............. 85 VO@38 00 
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ARNOLD, 
CONSTABLE & CO. 


PARIS COSTUMES. 


Will offer for the balance of the season 
French Suits, Cloaks, Carrjage Wraps, and 
Toilets suitable for summer resorts, etc., 
at greatly reduced prices. Also those of 
their own manufacture. Great induce- 
ments in Misses’ French Pattern Suits and 
Bacques (this season’s importation), anda 
large assortment of imported Corsets, from 
the most celebrated makers. 


BROADWAY & 19th ST. 


ARNOLD, 
CONSTABLE & C0. 











The latest London and Paris styles in 
Neckwear, Dress Shirts, Collars and Cuffs, 
ready-made or to order, Traveling, Boat- 
ing, and Négligé Fancy Flannel Shirts, 
Pajamas in Silk, Cheviot, and Flannels. 
Bath and Steamer Kobes, etc. Also a fine 
stock of Cloth Lap-Robes. 


BROADWAY & I9th ST, 
NEW YORK, 


— == 
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Financial, 


FIAT MONEY. 








One of our subscribers wishes to know 
“what is the longest period that any nation, 
kingdom, state, tribe, or people ever suc. 
cessfully circulated flat money at par.” 
We suppose that by “‘ flat money” he means 
paper notes, issued directly by a govern- 
ment, and promising to pay at some time 
real money—namely, the amount of gold or 
silver specified and pledged in these notes— 
which notes the government declares to be 
a legal tender in the discharge of contracts, 
but which are not redeemable by the issu- 
ing government at the option of the hold- 
ers. We suppose that he means notes sub- 
stantially analogous to the United States 
legal-tender notes before they became re- 
deemable on demand by the resumption of 
specie payments. 

These notes, in the strict sense of the 
phrase, were never ‘‘ fiat money.” They 
are simply promises to pay money, and, as 
such, evidences of debt, like any other 
promissory notes. The promissor, in this 
case being a government, chose to make 
them a legal tender for the payment of 
debts, and in this sense to assign to them the 
uses of money. This, however, did not 
make them any less promises to pay money, 
and certainly did not make them the mon- 
ey which was promised. Real money makes 
no promise whatever. It contains no pledge 
for redemption at any time. It simply 
bears the stamp of the government furnish- 
ing it and declaring it to be a legal tender, 
without any pledge on the part of that 
government ever to redeem it. If a gov- 
ernment should issue stamped paper, giv- 
ing to the same monetary titles, declaring 
it to be a legal tender in the payment of 
debts, and making no pledge or promise 
for its redemption, such paper would be 
fiat money, pure and simple. It would de- 
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. pend wholly on the fiat of the government | It seems to be the unanimous opinion of | for investment, which, if they are success 


for its monetary character. 

Now, as already said, we do not under- 
stand our correspondent to use the phrase 
‘fiat money” in this strict sense. Were 
this his meaning, his question would be 
absurd. He might just as well ask for the 
longest time during which any people ever 
successfully circulated gold money at par. 
‘Fiat money,” in the strict sense, would 
always be at par, just as gold is always at 
par. Paper notes, promising to pay gold 
or silver, are at par when they circulate as 
the equivalents of the gold or silver they 
promise; and when they do not thus circu- 
Jate they are spoken of as depreciated or 
below par. The general law in regard to 
such notes is that they will always circu- 
late at par so long as they are convertible, 
at the option of the holders, into the money 
promised, and that when they are not 
thus convertible they will not circulate at 
par. This principle, in both of its appli- 
cations, is as well settled as anything can 
be in human affairs. 

What, then, is the longest time during 
which an irredeemable paper pote, issued 
by a government as money, ever circulated 
at par with gold or silver? This is the 
question of our correspondent, and we say 
frankly that we do not know. What we 
know is, that sucha note never circulated 
at par for any considerable time. The ex- 
periment has been tried repeatedly, and the 
uniform result is that the note has circulat- 
ed below par. This was true of the Conti- 
nental money of the Revolution, of the 
assignats of France, and of the notes of the 
Bank of England during the period of bank 
suspension. Our own greenbacks scarcely 
got into circulation before they sunk below 
par, and they never rose to par until they 
were made redeemable in coin at the option 
of the holders. Should they now cease to be 
thus redeemable, it would not be ten days 
before these notes would circulate at a dis- 
count. Italy, Austria, Russia, and Turkey 
to-day havea large amount of irredeemable 
paper money in circulation, and in every 
one of these countries this money is below 
par. The great problem which now con- 
fronts these countries is to raise this money 
to par. They have not yet accomplished 
this result, and it does not look as if they 
would accomplish it, if ever, for many 
yearsto come. The general history of irre- 
deemalle paper money, issued by govern- 
ments, is that, in the end, it has heen repu- 
diated—that is to say, never paid—and has, 
hence, fallen as a dead loss upon the hold- 
ers. 

We know not what are the views of our 
correspondent; yet we call his attention to 
these facts, as furnishing a practical answer 
to his question. We think that he may lay 
it down as a true principle that, in order to 
circulate paper notes at par, whether issued 
by a bank or by a government and whether 
made a legal tender or not, the notes must, 
at the option of their holders, be convertible 
into the money which they promise. This 
will keep them at par, and nothing else 
will. Paper notes are a convenieut append- 
age to real money; Wht when divorced 
therefrom, by being non-redeemable in such 
money, they are the prolific source of num- 
erous evils, as al] experience fully attests. 





MONETARY AFFAIRS. 

Tue condition of the money market re- 
mains much the same as it has during the 
past few weeks, with plenty of capital 
seeking employment at very low rates of 
interest. The demands of borrowers offer- 


ing acceptable collateral as security were | 


readily met, and loans were effected at 
from 2} to4 per cent. The requirements 
of Government bond dealers were supplied 
at 2 and 2¢ per cent. Transactions in 
time loans were reported at 2 and 8 per 
cent. 

Prime mercantile paper sold at 8} and 43 
per cent., according to the date of maturity. 





bankers and capitalists that money will be 
in abundant supply for all purposes, 
whether business or speculative, for the re- 
mainder of the year. 

GOVERNMENT Bonps —The transactions 
in Government bonds have been on a very 
large scale during the week, and dealings 
were characterized by a decidedly strong 
tone. 6s of 1881 advanced 1} per cent. ; 5s, 
14; and 44s, } per cent.; while 4s declined 
4 per cent. The option to extend the 6s 
having expired on last Friday, they will be 
called no longer on the Stock Exchange as 
a 6-per-cent. bond, but will be dealt in 
under the name of extended 6s, on the basis 
of 84 per cent. perannum. Quite anumber 
of telegrams were received at the Treasury 
Department on Saturday last inquiring if 
the 6-per-cent. bonds would be accepted for 
conversion into 34-per-cents., if forwarded 
on thatday. A reply was telegraphed in 
each instance that ‘‘the time for present- 
ing 6-per-cent. bonds for continuance has 
expired and request cannot be granted.” 
The refunding of the 5-per-cents. into 34- 
per-cents. has met with the same success as 
the 6s. and it is thought that the limit of 
$250,000,000 of them will be reached in a 
day or two. 

Out of the $196,000,000 of 6s which the 
Treasury calied for payment on the 1st of 
July, or for extension up to May 20th, the 
sum of $180,0060,000 were converted into 
34-per-cent., so that there remains but $16,- 
009,000, to be paid in cash on the Ist 
of July. It is evident the ‘* Windoms,” 
as the brokers call the 34s, are very pop- 
ular. The closing quotations on Saturday 
were as follows: 


Be of ‘Bi. rig yoayg Currency 608188 = 
a . con 1M 104%! Currency 6, '97.184 = 
4'6e 1501, reg.1147 1144) Currency 6s, 98.196 oo 
4%48 1801. cou.J104 NIA Crrrency 68, '°09.198 _ 
48, 1907, rag...117% 11754 Windoms........ 108% 104 

GoLtp AND Sriver.—During the week 
the importations of gold and silver amount- 
ed to $138,910, making a total of $30,173,- 
331 since January 1st, 1881. The importa- 
tion of gold has fell off, in consequence of 
the high rates of exchange. The total 
amount exported was $167,300 for the 
week, which, with the xmount previously 
reported, makes the total since January 1st ! 
$4,656,083. 

Foreign Excuance.—On Monday the 
foreign exchange quotations opened at 
$4 864 for 60-day bills and $1.88} for de- 
mand; but these rates were reduced 2c. 
during the week and closed at $4.84} and 
$41.86} respectively. The concessions from 
posted figures at the close on actual trans- 
actions ranged from 1c. to 1}c. The deal- 
ings were of a very heavy character, and, in 
view of the large orders from abroad for 
our securities, it does not seem probable 
there will be any improvement in rates 
during the coming week. 

Bank STATEMENT.—The statement of the 
condition of the Associated Banks, as issued 
from the Clearing-house on Saturday last, 
is very favorable, showing, as it does, an 
increase in all the averages, and a gain of 
$1,921,375 in surplus reserve, which raises 
the amount held by the banks in excess of 
legal requirements to $16,788,575. At the 
corresponding period of last year the bank 
surplus was onty $13,919,975, so that the 
banks now hold nearly $3.000.000 more 
than they did last year at thistime. The 
changes for the week in the various items 
are an increase of $9,795,300 in deposits, 
$6,461,900 in loans, $3,630,800 in specie, 
$738,900 in legal tenders, and $538,400 in 
circulation. 

Clearings, week ending May 14th, 1881, $1,078,352,064 78 
“ “ May 2ist, 1881, 1,212.647,661 57 
Balances, week ending May 14th, 1881, 39,319,693 09 
“ “ May 2ist,1831, 39,001,971 57 

Srock Market.—On the Stock Exchange 
during the past week the ery for higher 
prices continued on the part of speculators, 
and the business was very large in volume, 
reaching, as it did, in sales 8,010,507 shares. 
Prominent. among the influences which 
contributed to impart strength to the deal- 
ings was the large and steady demand for 
our securities abroad, which is readily ac- 
counted for by the immense amount of 
capital seeking employment at London and 
other financial centers. Naturally, with 
so much money lying about, al! sorts of 
schemes are devised for its absorption. 
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ful in keeping all the promises they make 
for large dividends and profits, may well be 
put down as one of the wonders of the 
world. The favorable reports in regard 
to railroad earnings and the success at- 
tending the various schemes for rail- 
road consolidations also tended to stim 
ulate purchases. The advance in prices 
ranged all the way from 1 to 17 per cent., 
the latter in Ohio and Mississippi preferred. 
The whole list partook of the advance and 
exhibited marked strength. Central Pacific 
was freely bought in the late dealings at 
advancing figures. The telegraph proper- 
ties, notwithstanding the suits pending in 
the courts, continue to improve and are 
readily taken at advancing prices. South- 
western shares aléo displayed considerable 
strength and an advancing tendency. The 
general list was firm at the close of the 
week. 

Frvancrat Items.—Messrs Fisk & Hatch 
invite the special attention of conservative 
investors to the Elizabethtown, Lexington, 
and Big Sandy six-per-cent. bonds, offered 
by them at 102} and accrucd interest. Full 
particulars concerning the safety of these 
bonds will be given on application, person- 
ally or by mail. They also offer at 105 and 
accrued interest the balance (some $300,- 
000) of Series A bonds of the Chesapeake 
and Ohio Railroad Company, considered 
entirely safe. All bankers and investors 
should have for reference the valuable 
“Supplement to Memoranda Concerning 
Government Bonds,” just issued by Messrs. 
Fisk & Hatch. 

Bank stocks are in great demand; but no 
important sales have been made durivg the 
week, either privately or at the Stock Ex- 
change. An offer of 155 publicly and 160 
privately for Park Bavk stock failed to 
bring outa single share. The deposits of 
this bank have stcadily increased of Iste, 
and this week are officially reported as stand- 
ing at the head of the list, the figures being 
$23,017,900. Allthe banks are increasing 
their deposits, and, what may seem to our 
readers to be almost incredible, three of them 
now hold over $60,000,000. We do not 
believe that an offer of ten per cent. over 
last sales on current bids would secure a 
hundred shares from any first-class institu- 
tion. 

Messrs. Kuhn, Loeb & Co., of New York. 
bave placed on the market a $5,000,000 loan 
of the Chicago, Milwaukee, and St. Paul 
Railway Company, in the shape of five-per- 
cent. 40-year gold bouds, due 1921 and 
secured by a first nortgage upon the Chicago 
and Pacific Western Division of the system 
of the Company. The interest is payable 
semi-annually in gold coin, on the first days 
of January and July. 

One million dollars’ worth of first-mort- 

ge seven-per-cent, bonds of the Denver, 
Western, and Pacific Railway Company 
have been placed on the market and are 
considered a desirable investment. The 
officers of the Company are John 8. 
Crooks, of Boston, president; Henry Bald- 
win, of Boston, treasurer; and James H. 
Ripley, of New York, secretary. 

The banking house of C. H. Venner & 
Co., of Boston, offers for sale a limited 
amount of New York aud New England 
Railroad Company six-per-cent. bonds, par- 
ticulars regarding which may be found in 
our advertising columns. 

A. F. Riach has been elected vice-presi- 
dent of the Produce Bank. 








OFFICE OF 


FISK & HATCH, 


5 Nassau Street, 
NEW YORK. 


May 13th, 188L 

ge THE SECRETARY OF THE TREASURY HAS 
given notice, under date of the 12th inst., that all the 
Coupon Fives of 1881, amounting to 120,000,000, are 
called in for redemption, interest to cease at the ex 
piration of three months, or on the 12th day of August, 
and that these, together with $250,900,000 of the regis- 
tered fives, may be presénted up to July ist for con- 
tinuance at 3% per cent. This will leave $75,000,000 
registered “Fives” which will not be continued, 
but paid principal and interest August 12th. Holders 
of registered “Fives” should, therefore, act imme- 
@iately. We will attend to forwarding the Fives for 
continuance for account of holders for a commission 








Bonds and stocks of railroads now built 
and those in contemplation are presented 


of one-eighth of 1 per cent. 
We will also buy the Fives of 1861, and keep on hand 
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for sale the continued 33¢-per-cent. Bonds, thus giving 
the opportunity of immediate exchange to parties 
who desire to avoid waiting forthe return of their 
bonds from Washington. 

We continue to buy the Sixes of 1881, 6r receive 
them fn exchange for 3\4 per cents. on favorable terms. 

Weare also prepared to receive Fives and Sixes in 
exchange for Four-and-a-Halfs and Fours, at market 
rates, from holders who desire to place their invest 
ments In Governments in a permanent form for a 
term of years. 

The Four-and a-Halfs have 10 years to run and the 
Fours cannot be redeemed for 26 years. 

We also buy and sell on commission, at the Stock 
Exchange or in the open market, all other investment 
securities. 

We especially call attention to the securities of the 
Chesapeake and Ohio Railway Company. The Pur. 
chase Money Funding Bonds are selling at 115 and ac 
crued interest, and the Bonds of Series A at 105 and 
accrued interest, full particulars of which may be 
obtained at our office. 

The bonds of Series B and the Currency Bonds, 
quoted daily at the Stock Exchange, are steadily im- 
proving in intrinsic value with the improvements now 
in progress in the connections, extensions, and bust- 
ness of the road, and, therefore, ought soon to com- 
mand higher prices. 

We have just issued a supplement to “‘ MEMORANDA 
CONCERNING GOVERNMENT BONDS” (eighth edi 
tion), in regard to FIVE-PER-CENT. BONDS OF 1881 
and SIX-PER-CENT. BONDS OF 1881, with particulars 
as to those which have been called for redemption, 
and as to the privilege of continuance at Three and a 
half per Cent. 

Copies free on application. 


FISK & HATCH. 


BROWN BROTHERS &C0., 


59 WALL ST., NEW YORK, 


Bills of Exchange on Creat Britain 
treland, and France. 
ISSUE 


COMMER*TAL and TRAVELERS’ CREDITS. 


AVAILABLE IN ALL PARTS oF THE WORLD. 


DENVER, WESTERN, AND 
PACIFIC RAILWAY CO. 
$1,000,000 


OF THE 


First Mortgage 7-per-Cent. Bonds 


on the First Division of 35 miles of this Railway are 
now offered on favorable terms. 














Circular No. 1, naming the terms on which subscrip- 
tions will be received, may be obtained at the office 
of the Company, 


24 Equitable Building, 
BOSTON, MASS. 
HENRY BALDWIN, Treasurer. 


Subscriptions received by 


RICHARDSON, HILL & CO., Bosten; 
HUBBARD & FARMER, Hartford; 
C. E. JACKSON & CO., Middletown; 
PRINCE & WHITELY, New York. 


NASHVILLE, CHATTANOOGA, AND 
ST. LOUIS RAILWAY 


6-per-Cent. Second Mortgage Bonds. 





$1,000,000, DUE 1901. 


INTEREST PAYABLE IN NEW YORE, JANUARY 


AND JULY. 
Central Trust Co. of N, Y., Trustee, 
Length of Road.......... 463 miles. 
Total Bonded Debt................... $8,502,000 00 
$18,365 per mite. 
Total fixed charges per annum...... 541.200 00 
Gross Earnings, 1879-80.............. $2,117.070 17 
Operating Expenses and Taxes..... 1,251,924 78 
Net Earnings, 19 months............. "$865,145 39 


The gross earnings for the first 19 months of the 
current fiscal year show an { over corr 
ing period of last year of $100,285.22. 

Proposals in writing will be received by the under- 
signed for the above one million dollars of bond 
offered for sale, up toand including FRIDAY, May 27th 
inst., at the office of the LOUISVILLE AND NASH- 
VILLE RAILWAY CO., No. 52 Wall Street, New York. 


JAMES D. PORTER, 
President N., C., and St. L. Railway. 


FRANCIS B. O’°CONN OR, 
ray or rds xno 3 Sg tus NOE), 
RAEN boron ess BEALE 
30 and 32 \ Whitehall Street, New York. 

* REFERENCES E. Newell, Esq., Cash'r Fast River N. 
aay Robt iW A Bag Bes ahs laman. Swann &Co., 
el 
tae nk of the ¥etropolie, 
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N. 
and FARA, Write for Circular. 





WM. &. CLARK. 


Clark & Bothwell, 


JOHN R. BOTHWELL. 


Ehzabethtom, Lexington, 


. AND 


big Nandy Railroad 


(EASTERN DIVISION). 


First Mortgage 6-per-Cent. 
SINKING FUND GOLD BONDS. 


Mortgage, $3,500,000. 
Principal due 1902. 


Sinking Fund, $25,000 Yearly. 


INTEREST 6 PER CENT., 
PAYABLE SEMI-ANNUALLY, 


MARCH Ist and SEPTEMBER Ist. 


Denominations, $1,000, Coupon or Registered, 


Reetetered Bonds have Coupons attached, payable 
to bearer, or with coupons detached, interest payable 
to owner or attorney, at Company's office, in Few 
York City. 


Price, 10214 and Accrued Interest. 


Subject to advance without notice. 


MILEAGE. 


Lexington to Mount Sterling, owhed............... 88.6 
Mount Sterling to Straitsville, owned.... 
Straiteville to Ashland, leased............ 
Ashland to Big Sandy Bridge, owned,....... 

Big Sandy Bridge to Huntington, leased...... 





CONSTRUCTION AND EQUIPMENT. 


Fifty-pound steel rail, both main line and sidings; 
fron bridges; solid masonry; rolling stock of the 
most approved construction. 


ROUTE AND RESOURCES. 


The route of the road is from Lexington, Ky., to 
Huntington, West Va., through the rich blue grass 
region of Kentucky, being the neck of the Chesapeake 
and Ohio route,and thus the most important link in 
that whole vast system which is to day extending 
itself to the Far West, Northwest, and particularly 
the Southwest, via the Paducah and Elizabethtown 
and the Paducah and Memphis Railroads. 


THROUGH TRAFFIC. 


The Big Sandy and Chesapeake and Ohio route to 
the sea is not only nearly one hundred miles shorter 
than three of the older trunk lines, but its grades are 
for both East and West-bound traffic much lighter, 
and fuel and railroad supplies are obtainable at an 
almost nominal price. 


THE LOCAL TRAFFIC 


of the Big Sandy route promises to be enormous. 

Opening to the world, as it does, a comparatively 
unsettled region, whore intrinsic treasures wilt be 
developed by the many branch roads already finished 
or in process of all of which will be 
feeders to the main stem. 


THE COALS 


of workable size in the area tapped by this road are 
hardly surpassed tn their average value by those of 
any other area of the United States. 

The carriage of the tron ore to already existing fur- 
naces will give a large and profitable business to the 
road. 


LIMESTONE AND CHARCOAL 


will add to the traffic,and furnish return freights, 
thus fpauring Icaded cars in both directions. 

Lumber, which abounds in great varieties in virgin 
forests, live stock, corn, tob fruit, products of a 
\Yich and pfosperous region, will all contribute to 
swell the receipts. 

Netther should the emigration likely to be stimu- 
lated be overlooked, for the richness of the soil and 
the healthfulness of the climate of Kentucky are pro- 
verbial. 

The road only needs net receipts of $210,000 to pay 
the interest on its bonds. We look for more than that 
return from the local traffic alone. 

The necessary funds for the completion of this road 
are assured, and work is rapidly progressing from 
Mount Sterling eastward and from Ashland westward. 
from Mount Sterling to Lexington and from Hunt- 
ington to Ashland the road is in active operation ; 
trains running daily. All the steel rail, fastenings, 
and ties are bought and on the ground. Fifteen new 
locomotives have been ordered and four hundred 
new cars, preparatory to the opening of the entire 
road. 


We recommend these bonds asa safe investment 








NEW ENGLAND 


WE OFFER A LIMITED AMOUNT OF 


NEW YORK 


R.R. CO. 
6-per-Cent. 


First Mortgage Bonds, 


Payable July ist, 1905. 
Interest January and July Ist. 


The Company has acapital stock of $20,000,000, 
worth at markct prices over $12,000,000. 

The total amount of bonds authorized under the 
mortgage is $10,000,000, of which only $8,500,- 
000 have been issued. 

The New York and New England Railroad is now 
in operation from B to Providence, R. 1; 
Willimantic, Hartford, and Waterbury, Conn; 
and Springfield, Mass.; and its extension of 75 
miles from Waterbury to Fishkill, onthe Hud- 
son River, is nearly completed, making a line of 
about 350 miles, through one of the most populous 
and prosperous sections of New England, and form- 
ing, with ite Connection with the Erie R. R., at 
Fishkill, a part of the trunk line between the 
East and West. Connection is also made at 
Brewsters with the Harlem R. BR. for New 
York City 

The New York and New England R. R. Co. lease the 
Norwich and Wercester R. R.Co., which fur- 
nishes an outlet to the cities of Nerwich and 
Worcester and control of a Steambeat line to 
New York. The net earnings of the Company 
are largely in excess of the annual interest on the 
mortgage, and it is estimated that after the comple- 
tion of the road to Fishkill the Company will be able 
to pay regular dividends upon its entire capital 
stock of $20,000,000. 

These bonds at 110 net 5% per cent.,and at 114 
5 per cent. upon the investment. 

In Cennecticut these bonds are exempt from 
taxation, a provision which will always serve to 
mainta’n and advance the price. 

We regard this loan as safe beyond question, and at 
the present price it is the cheapest New England se- 
curity now upon the market. 


C. H. VENNER & C€0., 


BANKERS, 
52 Devonshire Street, Boston. 


KOUNTZE BROTHERS, 


BANKERS, 
120 Broadway (Equitable Building), N. ¥. 








LETTERS OF CREDIT 
CIRCULAR NOTES 


AVAILABLE IN ALL PARTS OF THE WORLD. 
MAKE TELEGRAPHIC TRANSFERS. 


UNION PACIFIC RAILWAY LANDS 
IN NEBRASKA. 
Fertile Soil, Favorable Seasons. 
Special Inducements to Land-Seekers. 


Those going West will find it to their advantego to 
send for information, which will be mailed free. 


Applyto “LEAVITT BURNHAM, 
Land Commissioner U. P. Railway Co., 
Omaha, Neb. 
ta” Refer to this advertisement. 2g 


TEN PER CENT, 


Annual Interest. 


Paid quarterly. 4th dividend able May ist. For 
full particulars send for 20-page i strated j pamphlet 


THE CLOBE COMPANY, 


131 Devonshire Street, Boston, Mass. 


C.H.VENNER & CO., 
BANKERS 


562 DEVONSHIRE 8T., BOSTON. 


We make a 5 Ity of womorAl and RAIL- 
ROAD SECURITIES desirable for INSTITUTIONS and 
the: ——— of i FUN ips, 

pared to execute orders on Commission 
tor’ Secur ties in this and other markets. 


Parties Desirous of Dealing in 


STOCKS 


will do well to write to oona the old Banking 

HOWES & COMPANY, 
11 WALL STREET, N. ¥. 

This wae, —— * eral Stock Commission 


Interest allowed on deposits at 4 per cent., payabie 
on demand. 
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Chicago, Milwankes & St. Paul 


hallway Company 
FIVE-PER-CENT. GOLD 
FORTY-YEAR BONDS, 


Due 1921. 


Secured by First Mortgage upon 
the Chicago and Pacific West- 
ern Division of the System 
of the Company. 


INTEREST PAYABLE SEMI-ANNUALLY 
IN NEW YORK, IN GOLD, ON JAN- 
UARY ist AND JULY 1st. 


THE CHICAGO, MILWAUKEE, AND 8ST. PAUL 
RAILWAY COMPANY at the beginning of the cur- 
rent year owned and operated about 3,300 miles of 
railway. 

To further, plete, and lidate its system, 
and especially the southwestern portion of the same, 
the Company has acquired a numberof connecting 
lines in the State of Iowa and in Dakota, and is con- 
structing a line of railway from Dubuque and Marion 
across the State of Iowa to Council Biuffs, opposite 
Omaha, with branches into Nebraska and Dakota, in- 
cluding three bridges across the Missouri and Missis- 
sippi Rivers. To provide means for these purposes, 
the Company has determined to issue its bonds, se- 
cured by first mortgage, at the rate of $20.000 PER 
MILE OF COMPLETED AND EQUIPPED ROAD, and 
further issues for three bridges, and for additional 
rolling stock, when required by the increased traffie 
of the Company ; and, in case it becomes requisite by 
increased traffic, the Company may double-track the 
line, at not to exceed an additional hypothecation of 
$8,000 a mile. The deed of trust to the Farmers’ Loan 
and Trust Company STRINGENTLY provides that NO 
BONDS CAN BE ISSUED except for the aforenamed 
purposes WHEN ACTUALLY ACCOMPLISHED. 

The Capital Stock of the Chicago, Milwaukee, and St. 

Paul Railway Company is: 

In Preferred Stock...........ssseeeceees $12,404,483 
In Common Shares...... boodeseoes erodes _15. 404,261 


Making together..... cocvcecccccccoocoes $27, 808,744 


During the entire existence of this - Company div- 
idends of 7 per cent. per annum on the preferred 
stock have been paid; and from time to time div- 
idends on the common stock, which latter for 1879 
amounted to @ per cent., while for 1880 7 per cent. 
were paid upon the common stock. 

The gross earnings forthe year 
ending December Sist, 1880, 








amounted t0...........0e0s00s $13,086,118 61 
After deducting operating ex- 
penses and taxes........ eecece 7.742,425 68 


There were left net earnings. .. 85,343,692 93 


And, after ing interest on ‘the total bonded debt, 
there after payin y rofit for the ry of fend {9° 
6 45, from wh ch, deducting the ase en 
| cent. on both classes of stoc 
e: 


aves a balance of net profits 
which, together with the surplus o tore, years, 
leaves an undivided balance of income of 





71 
he ro iing stock of a Com y at me bentnnine 
of the year 25 Tooc 13,- 
634 cars of various fi pelon: 

he new system which the Com mpany is now con- 
structing, and for which this issue of bonds is made, 
will make the shortest line from Chic: ago to 
and will enable it to secure a share of the tra 
tinental traffic heretofore mainly art py by tt the 
other lines extending east from Omaha 

expected that the superior location of a line by 
whieh these bonds sre secured and their redemption 
in gold coin will make the same an exceptionally de- 
sirable investment. 


(Signed) JULIUS WADSWORTH, 
Vice-President. 


The undersigned, having secured control of 
the above described loan, 
OFFER $5,000,000 
for public subscription 


AT THE PRICE OF 100 
and accrued interest, subject to an advance in 
price and to closing of subscription without 
notice. 


Subscriptions will likewise be received by the 
Deutsche Vereinsbank, 
OF FRANKFORT-O.-M., 


giving purchasers the advantage of an inter- 
national market. 


KUHN, LOEB & C0., 


831 Nassau Street, New York, 





The Best Security in which to invest the 
proceeds of the 


CALLED U.S. SIXES 


6-per-cent. 
First-Mortgage 20-Year Bonds 


CINCINNATI, 
GEORGETOWN, and 

PORTSMOUTH RAILROAD, 

PRINCIPAL AND INTEREST PAYABLE AT PACIFIC 
NATIONAL BANK IN BOSTON. 

Cost of Completed Road, over $15,000 per mile. 
BONDED INDEBTEDNESS LIMITED TO 
$6,000 PER MILE, 


These bonds are now offered at 


PAR 
and Accrued Interest by 


RANSOM, ELDRIDGE & STRAINE, 


31 MILK ST., BOSTON, MASS. 





ii meee Sear 


Right reserved to advance the price without aotices 






| 


See 












—BANKERS- 
25 Pine or. — Rew Yorie 


Accounts of Banks, Bankers, Merchants 
and Individuals received. 


Interest-bearing Certificates of Depesits 
issued. 


Bonds and Stocks bought and sold on com- 
mission and full Information given regard- 
ing Securities. 


Destrable Investment Securities always 
on hand, 


All matters pertaining to a general bank- 
ing business will receive prompt attention. 


Sheldon Collins. Thos. H. Bouden. 


WESTERN FARM MORTGAGES. 

$2,800,000 loaned. Not a dollar lost. 
Readers are cautioned that we have no con- 
nection with the WESTERN 
FARM MORTGAGE Company — whose 
name was taken from the above heading, 


Frank Jenkins. 





concern — 


and which was recently secretly organized, 
retaining its president in our employ, who 
manipulated our business to the advantage 
of the concern. Send for forms and full 


information, and ‘‘ What our Patrons Say,” 
a 32-page pamphlet, free. 

J.B. WATKINS & CO., 
Lawrence, Kan., and 248 Broadway, N Y. 





” New York, New England, and Western 


INVESTMENT COMPANY, 


21 and 33 Pine St., New York; 19 Congress 
&., Hesten; Unien Ballding, Chicage. 
CAPITAL STOCK, $1,000,000. 
Offers to investors carefully selected securities 
bearing from 6 to & per cent. interest. Investment 
securities bought and sold on commission. Settle 
nvents made for holders of defaulted securities. Will 
at as agents in funding and reorganizing debts of 
municipalities, railroad companies, and other corpo 

rations. Correspondence solicited. 


JOHN C. SHORT, President 

GEORGE W. DEBEVOISE, Vice-Pres, ( New York. 
LUCTUS 1. HUBBARD. Ais't Vice Pres., Boston 
WILLIAM P. WATSON, Sec. and Treas., Chicago. 


———— 











DIVIDEND NOTICES. 


PENNSYLVANIA RAIL ROAD COMPANY, 
TREASURER’S DEPARTMENT. 
PHILADELPHIA, May 2d, 1881. 

The Board of Directors have this day declared a 
Semi-Annual Dividend of FOUR PER CENT. on the 
Capital Stock of the Company, clear of all taxes, pay 
able in cash on and after May 28th, to stockholders, as 
registered on the books, at 3 r. m., April 80th, 1881. 

On May 28th dividends will be paid to women only. 
After that date, they muat arvait their turn with other 
stockholders 

The Board have also instructed the Treasurer to give 
public notice that the stockholders wi!l have the priv- 
ilege of subsoribing at parto the stock of the Com- 

any in the proportion of TWELVE AND ONE-HALF 

"ER CENT. of . number of shares registered in 
thelr names agen 90th, 1481, and those entitled toa 
fraction of a share can subscribe for a full share. All 
subscriptions must be made and patd for in full ad 
to June 15th, 1881, and no subsecriptions will be 
ceived after that *. The privilege of pes new 
stock may be sold by any stockholder, and ene 
forms of allotment will be furnished upon applica 


tion. 
. JOHN D. TAYLOR, Treasurer. 


OFFicE or La PLATA MINING AND SMELATNG Co., f 
or LEAPVILLE, OOL. “0 Boogemat, Rooms 12 axp 33. 
w York, May 19th, 1881. 
IVIDEND NO. oth The Board of we 
have this day declared a dividend of SEVEN AND 
ONE-HALF CENTS r share (par value. $10) on the 
capital stock, payable on hedge June Ist prox 
at the office of the compan Transfer books will 
qiese ] } A eae May 25th, and reopen Thursday, 
une 


Statement of the financtal condition of the com 
Mocking SIE. ncncccccainvceate $100,000 00 
April lat, 1831 Balance Surpius Account 54.341 19 
May Ist, 1881.—Net ee | for Month of 

April. 15,238 60 

$170,070 99 

Dividend of 7% cents per ehare, 200,000 
GROGGED. .ccsccrccscoreccoscs iva 5,000 00 
penanthebsbnehtniininednall 155 079 0 


Balange @ May 1st, 1881 
PHANT TALBOT, Assistant Ps retary 
OFFicE as STARR GROVE SILVER MINING Comr ANY.) 
No. 9 Nassau St., CORNER OF WALL S 
New Yorx, May 18th, an s) 
IVIDEND NO, 7.—The Board of Trustees have 
this day declared the re ular monthly DIVIDEND 
of $20,000, being NT. on the capital 
stock of the Company, or ten cents per share, payable 
on the Sist inst., at this office. 
The transfer books ais ay two» from a _F 2ist to 
bs > i inclusive. CLARK, dent. 
xR BoTHWELL, pe. 





OFFick oF THE BOARD oF Dinzictons AMERICAN) 
SEranes Cc yrs § 
zw ORK. ‘May 18th, 1881. ‘ 
HE BOARD OF DIRECTORS OF THIS ‘COMPANY 
have this day declared a dividend of Two Do: 
LARS AND Firry Cents (2 50) Per SHARE, payable on 
the ist day of JULY ne 
The transfer iil be closed from the lith day 
of June to the 2d (ay of sa Say are, order of the 
oar Secretary. 
TA MEETING 0 OF THE STOCKHOL DERS OF ‘THE 
Produce Bank, held Tuesday, May 10th, 1881, the 
following pamed tlemen were elected directors to 


serve for the rs ng year: 

.C. BALDWIN, M. THALMESSINGER, 
V. K. STEVENSON, A M MILLS, 
JOSEPH CORNELL, BOWERS LEE. 
DANIEL ROBINSON AUG. T. POS 
R T. WOODWARD, A. F. RIACH 
J. M.C. BARTHOLOW G, M. LEVENTRITT. 


At a meeting Yr’ the directors, a subsequently, 
M. C. C. Baldwin was chested president 
. &U YDAM, ) Cashier. 





DIVIDENDS 
N=’ YORK, LAKE ERE AND WESTERN RAIL, 
ROAD COMPANY. 
's OFFICE, 


TREASURER 
21 CorTLanpT al New Yore. 
OTICE. 


and . 
. SPENCER, Treasurer. 


GtLins Bouwen Bennmns, 





ASRS NaN rte 






THE LAST YEAR'S COINAGE. 


—- — 


Tne following staténient shows thé coin- 
age exeéutéed at all thé mints of the United 
States during the calendar year of 1880: 


Denomination. Value. 
Double englés $17,749,120 00 
Eagles.....,. 21,600 166 00 
Half eagles.............. y+ 4,507,353 22,831,765 00 
Tiree ioNats.............. 3,108 00 
Quarter eagles............ 7,400 00 
DOMAPS..........ceeceeneeee 1,686 bd 

Total gold........... 902,298,279 00 
Silver dollars............. $27,397,355 00 
Half dollard............... 4,877 50 
Quarter dollars........... 3,738 75 
DERRGB, cc cccccscesecossctok 3,735 50 

Total ailver.......... $27,409,706 75 
Five Cents. .....cccccceckes $007 75 
Three conts..........00+++ 748 65 
ehh SERRE. 380,649 55 

Total minor... $301,305 05 

Total coinage. $90 084,281 70 





This shows that more thah seventy-four 
millions of pieces and more than ninety 
millions of dollars were added during the 
year to the general stock of our metallic 
currency. More than sixty-two millions of 
dollars were in gold coins, of which there 
were 7,628,498 pieces. The coimage of 
silver dollars excéedéd twenty-seven mil- 
lions, while that of fractional silver coins 
amounted to only a little more than twelve 
thousand dollars. The minor coins amounted 
to nearly four hundred thousand dollars, 
of which far the greater part was in cent 
pieces. 

There seems no prospect that the present 
Congress will arrest the coinage of silver 
dollars, and, unless there should be an extra 
session, at least twenty-four millions more 
of these dollars will be coined in a year 
fwom this time, adding to the complica- 
tions of the future in the final disposition 
of the silver question. The nation will at 
length be aroused to the evils of this stupid 
policy and demand a change; but that 
time does not seem to have yet come. 

eee 


DRY GOODS. 


Ae usual, the inclement “weather of the 
past week exerted its influence upon the 
dry goods market, in making -buyers con- 
spicuous by their absence, as well as creating 
a large decrease in the demand for season- 
able fabrics. Howevér, through the charg- 
ing up of the many sales of all kinds of 
fabrics, there has been a more satisfactory 
business completed than appearances have 
indicated, and toward the latter part of the 
week a mich healthier and stronger tone is 
very noticeable, with a disposition mani- 
fested by buyers to take hold of low-priced 
cottons, which have been noticeably dor- 
mant of late. Things change very rapidly, 
asa gencral thing; but none more quickly 
than thetonéof the dry goods market, being 
subject, as itis; to the influences of supply 
and demand, and also the whims and the 
great variety of tastes of consttmers. The 
market shows « waning activity, owing to 
the advanced condition of the season, and 
business is assuming a hand-to-mouth con- 
dition and confined principally to orders 
for reassortments. The latter part of the 
week there°wils a fair dematid for season- 
able géods,’ flirohgh the medium of ‘mail 
and telegraph orders from thé interior; but 
personal selections were comparatively 
light. The recent movement in printing 
cloths and their rapid advance in price has 
imps~ted moré steddiness to vathes of low- 
grade cotton goods, and an increased busi- 
ness in low-priced brown’ and bleached 
goods is*tepottéd. The jobbing trade has 
been for the most part quiet and'transac- 
tions were chiefly confined to filling orders. 

Corton Goops.—There was a steady in- 
quiry for modéerate-sized parcels of the best 
bleached and colored cottons, with but lit- 
tle if any improvement in the demand for 
cheviots or cottonades. Thére’ is*a firmer 
feeling, however, in the market’ as’ regards 
low-grade’ brown apd bleached goods. 
Rolled jaconets and flat-fold cambrics are 
firmly held, because of the late advance in 
printing cloths. Fitchville 44 bleached 
shirtiogs have been advanced to &c. 

Print-cloths.—There was an active de. 
mand for priut-cloths, and prices ruled 


strong, with an upward tendency. Extra 
64x64s opened at 3jc. offered and 56x60 at 
8c. offered, and Closed firm at these fig- 
ures, which were declined by many map- 





“Padactivede Whe atk 4c. anne. 16a re 
spective grades. 

Prints.There was a light demand for 
ptinted calicoes at first hands, and the job- 
bing trade was quiet, owing to the unfavor. 
able weather that prevailed. The best 
makes of fancy prints are firmly held and 
stocks are generally in good shape. 

Ginghams.—The demand for ginghams 
was very light, attributable to the stormy 
weather; but agents continued to make fair 
déliveries of leading makes in execution of 
orders. 

Woo ten Goops.—Clothiers are placing a 
fair number of small orders for men’s 
woolens, to supply their immediate require- 
ments, and valucs are fairly steady; but the 
market, though quiet, has a favorable out- 
look. Kentucky jeans remain in indifferent 
request, and for flannels and blankets there 
is no demand as yet of importance. 

pice? <a 


FOREIGN GOODS. 

In detail there is but little to remark in 
the foreign goods market. Dress goods 
ate generally unchanged and there was but 
small demand for specialties; but in bunt- 
ings, grenadines, and a few other fabrics 
suitable for summer wear there was a spas- 
modic trade. The business has been very 


light with importers, as is usual with the 
approaching close of the season. 

The imports of dry goods at this port for 
the past week and since Jan. 1st compare 
as follows with the same periods of the 
past year: 





For the week : 1881. 1880. 
$1,191,508 $1,811,760 
1,345,705 1,568,623 
Since Jan. lst: 
Entered at port................ 45,725,328 55,194,843 
Thrown on market............ 47,048,782 52,687,007 





AT Stewart & (1 


CONTINUE THEIR SPECIAL SALE OF 


BONNET AND PONSON’S 


Unrivaled 


BLACK SILKS 


at Prices 


FAR BELOW PRESENT VALUES. 


Satin de Lyon, 
Satin Surah, and 
Satin Merveilleux, 


in desirable colors, 


at $1.25 and $1.50 per yd. 


COLORED 


GROS GRAIN SILKS, 


from 65 Cents per Yard, 


Foulards, 


at 50 Cents per Yard, 
Recently Sold at 75c. and 85c. per yard. 


Broadway, 4th pAve., 9th & 10th Sts. 











The greatest variety of gouds in one establish- 
ment in the United States. 


DRESS GOODS, SILKS, 


Ladies’ Suits, Shawls, Underwear, 
Laces, Hosiery, Gloves, Shoes, 
Linens, Gentlemen's and Boys’ 
Clothing, Housekeeping Goods, 
etc., are sold with privilege of 
exchange or refund of money if 
not satisfactory upon examination 
at home. 


Our New Spring Catalogue 


embracing all the departments in 
one | k, with a system of 
ordering s by letter more con- 
venient than any” heretofore, will 
be mailed, without charge, to those 
who send us a postal card contain- 
ing name, town, county, and state. 


John Wanamaker, 
PHILADELPHIA. 

Our store, known as the Grand Depot, covers 

the bleck-at Thirteenth and Market Ss. 














SIMPSON, 
CRAWFORD, 
SIMPSON, 
Sixth Avente and 19th St, 


WILL THIS WEEK MAKE A 
SPECIAL OFFERING 


LADIES 


Silk Suits 


500 
Fancy Summer Silk Suits 
AT $12. 
500 
EXTRA QUALITY 
Fancy Summer Silk Suits 
AT $14. 
250 
Rich Black Silk and Satin de Lyon 
Suits 
AT $22. 
250 
Rich Silk and Velvet Brocade Suits 
AT $39... 


The above four lots of Suits we have decided to close 
at once, and, on examination, will be found the best 
bargains that have or will be offered this season. The 
four lots will be placed on separate tables, and cus- 
tomers can see at aglance the wonderful value we 
are giving. These are 


NoT 
CHEAP TRASH, 


but all well made and of first-class quality. Custom- 
ers that wish to avoid the rush in the afternoons can 
do so by calling as early as possible in the morning. 
The sale will continue till every suit is sold. 





In confunction with the above, we will offer an 
IMPORTER’S STOCK 
or 
MISSES’ AND CHILDREN’S 


Spring, and Sommer Sacques, 


DIVIDED INTO FOTR LOTS, 
at the following prices : 


LOT NO. li. 
250 Spring Sacques, all Sizes, 
81.98 Each. 
200 Spring Sacques, all Sizes, 
$2.75 Each. 
300 Spring Sacques, all Sizes, 
$3.50 Each. 


225 Spring Sacques, all Sizes, 


Before this purchase by us the prices for the above 
garments have ranged from $6 to $12. Partiesin 





_ want of MISSES’ or CHILDREN’S SACQUES will not 


again have such an opportunity of getting such bar- 
gains as we now offer. 

We have also a large assortment of CON FIRM- 
ATION and GRADUATION SUITS, of which 
we make a specialty. Special orders executed in two 
days, if desired. 


CHILDREN’S AND MISSES’ 


SILK AND WORSTED SUITS 


in every style and price. 


Next week throughout our entire 
establishment special bargains 
will be offered. 


gt om 











WEEELY DRY G@ODS QUOTATIONS. 


MPORTANT TO EVERY MER RY MERCHANT Am! EVERY 
CONSUMER IN THE UNITED STA 


———2-—— 


MowvaY EVENtNG, May 23d, 1881. 
BLEACHED SHEEZTINGS AND SHIRTINGS. 
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Satin Brocades of STYL- 
ISH COLORS and many 
beautiful patterns are of- 
fered by JAMES McCREERY 
& CO. at $1 and $2 a yard. 

They were purchased 
under peculiarly favorable 
circumstances, and similar 
goods have heretofore sold 
at from $1.75 to $3.50 a 
yard. 

JAMES McCREERY & CO., 

Broadway and 11th St., 

NEW YORK. 





ESTABLISHED 1840. 


JONES. 


NEW SUMMER STYLES. 
35 Distinet | Departments. 
Personal and Housekeeping Outfits Furnished. 
SILKS anv SATINS. nA SUITS anp CLOA KS 


DRESS GOODS. o °y “o BOYS’ SUITS. 


_ o 
MILLINERY. o 
o 





b tes 
o Fancy Goops. 
ab o ve 
Domestics. 0 o UNDERWEAR 
a o o A. 
LINENS. 0 eo LACES. 


J o—_— 
o Q 
> JONES -: 
o o 
_+ x 
Eighth Avenue Eighth Avenue 
AND x 
Nineteenth Street, Nineteenth Street, 











New York. 

x x 
a a 
- JONES . 
rs) r 
SHOES. 5 c Cutlery. 
<a o Oo —= 
Upholstery. 0 * CRocKERY. 


—_ ° 
FURNITURE. o {OC GLASSWARE. 
os o ” pusitidil sons. 


Canrets, RuGs, svc. Vv “Houserumme Goons. 


— o 
Lace CURTAINS. o 


Mail Order ost ti a Specialéy tte 
tion to all requests. jualed int out. 
of town res od ples sent free. Catal 


sent to any addre 
EIGHTH “AVENUE, COR. 19r# 8T., 


Yorke). 7-2... "JONES. 


HILL  MOYNAN & 00, 


BROADWAY AND 10th ST.,N. Y., 


HAVE NOW OPEN [ae SPRING IMPORTA- 
DRESS GOODS, SILKS, RATIN —= ee SATIN MAR- 
BEAUTIFUL SUMMER SIli 


DV ANCED NOV 28,98, ad I 
DRESS TRIMM INGS, FRINGES, LACES, Etc 
LADIES’ AND MISSES’ SUITS AND WRAPS. 
HOSIERY, GLOVES, Etc. . 
PRICES ALWAYS LOWEST. 


Special attention given to Mail Orders. 


Send address on Postal Card for our Iliustrated 


Spring and Summer Catalogue. 














Grand and Allen Streets, N. Y. 
IMMENSE PURCHASES 


STRAW GOODS, 


THE WEATHER HAS BROUGHT 
Prices all Down! Down!! 


FINE BLACK FRENCH 


CHIPS, 32 CTS. 


VERY FINE FRENCH CHIPS, 58c. 
EXTRA FINE FRENCH CHIPS, 79c. 


IMPORTERS’ SAMPLES OF FINE LACE HATS, 67c. 


ROUGH-AND-READY BRAIDS, at 19 cts. 
NEW SHAPES, at 27 cts. 
ALL COLORS, at 41 cts, 


LARGEST ASSORTMENT OF THE FINEST BRAIDS 
AND MO@@PROVEL STWLES and SHAPES in this city, 
about 


HALF LAST WEEK’S PRICES. 


SAILOR HATS, FULLY TRIMMED, 190, 
CAPE MAY BROAD-LEAF SAILOR, 23e. 
THE CUNARD AND WHITE STAR, 43c., 490. 


CHILDREN’S TRIMMED HATS, 


$1.79, $2.10, $2.97, $3.17, up. 
BOYS’ HATS, 
500 CARTONS FRENCH FLOWERS. 


28c., 85c., 45e., 65e., up. 
750 CARTONS OSTRICH TIPS AND PLUMES. 


KDW. RIDLEY & SONS, 


309, 311, 3114; GRAND ST; 
58, 60, 62, 64, 66, 68, AND 70 ALLEN STREET. 


ARISIAN 
FLOWER CoO., 


No. 6 West 14th 8t., No. 9 Rue de C 
New York, "| Importers, | Paris, mead 


HAVE REMOVED 
to No. 6 WEST 14m STREET, where they are exhibit- 
ing the latest novelties in 


PARIS BONNETS AND ROUND BATS, 











ia Plain one pa ‘anc naw BRAIDS} TUSCAN, and 
Other ITALIA RA BRAIDS; ENGLISH SPLIT 
STRAW DONSTABLE. d MILAN BRAIDS ; ROUGH. 
AND-READY, NE, and other’ ROU 

RAIDS, in. the latest and it 
and at the lowest FRENCH . oS 
TRICH’ and FA RS, 8, ‘and 
AIGRETTES, the most peonsttal in arket ; 
PONS, LACES, and all the most fas 
ionable Trimm: a "LBaF BRIDA 
WREAT and VEHS, ‘TROPICAL F PLANTS 
an ERS, fo: 4 

I. E rietor. 
N. B.—The “ ‘artificial Flower Guider a = beaut. 


tally Tllustrated Catalogue, 





DR. WARNER'S 


CORALINE CORSET. 


Ponet with a New Material, 
, called Coral: 

vastly s 

or whale 


A Reward of $10 


will ia for ev 

Corset rin wien the Sor 

an —_ with six 
wtipas: wane, 


“omected ed. by cold, 
heat, ae moisture. 


¥F 
Merchants, bg. leodipe 
mail, $1.25. 


WARNER ' BROS. 
872 Broafilway. N. Y. 


whichis 
to horn 











1807. 


Established 74 years. 


COW PERTHW ATT 


CO., 


WHOLESALE AND RETAIL DEALERS IN 


FURNITURE AND CARPETS, 


408, 410, and 412 Fulton Ave, | 


(Corner Gallatin Place), Sustilon: 


Parlor, Chamber. and Dining-Reoom Suits. Pare Curled Hatr Mattresses, Live Geese 
Feathers. Oil Cloth, Window Shades, Lambrequins, Curtains, etc. 


We are also prepared to manufacture all goods to 


Cabinet and Parlor Work, which will be fully warranted. Special terms of Ome, it T dene 


order from the 





, Of all kinds of 





New York Store: B. M. COWPERTHWAIT & CO., 158, 155, and 157 Chatham St., N. Y. 





', FASHION 





Is the cheapest and most elegant fabric for curtain draperies. 











sed ama 0, 62 inches wide; Satin finish both class Deaters| doo 
Taine air « co. Bh mine yery heavy ; OWN sithroughout the 
t Sroider fer table er 








Price 90 cts. a Yard. and by au Firs 












{4th Staeet, Sith Aro anh Sa 


GRAND CENTRAL FANCY AND DRY GOODS 
ESTABLISHMENT. 





IN ORDERING OUR 


816.84 


SOLID COLOR SILK SUITS, WHICH HAVE BECOME 

8O VERY POPULAR, OUR’ PATRONS’ ARE’ RE. 

QUESTED TO OBSERVE GREAT CARE IN GIVING 

MEASUREMENTS, IN ORDER TO GUARD AGAINST 

ERRORS THAT ARE LIABLE TO OCCUR AND 
WHICH WE ARE UNABLE TO DETECT. 

THE ABOVE APPLIES MORE PARTICULARLY TO 
SLEEVE AND BUST MEASUREMENTS. 

INSTRUCTIONS FOR 


SELF-MEASUREMENT: 


AROUND BUST, WIDTH OF BACK, LENGTH OF 
WAIST, LENGTH OF SHOULDER, LENGTH OF 
SLEEVE, LENGTH OF SKIRT. 

A LITTLE CARE WILL SAVE DELAY, ANNOY- 

ANCE, AND EXPENSE. 
PARTICULAR ATTENTION GIVEN TO 
FOR BLACK AND COLORED. 


SILKS. 


CASHMERES, SILK-WARP HENRIETTAS, TAMISE 
CAMELS’ HAIR, GRENADINES, Etc. 

OUR ASSORTMENT IS VERY LARGE AND PRICES 
POSHREVELY BELOW COMPETITION. 


ORDERS 


Special care given to orders by mail. 


Spring Catalogue now ready and forwarded Free 
upon application. 


R. H. MACY & 00. 


PASHIONABLE 


CARPETS. 


Only once before in over forty years 





hae the price of Carpets been so low, 
and the assortment now displayed in 
our new and greatly enlarged Ware- 
Nos. 189, 191 Sixth Avenue 
and 101, 103, 105 West 13th Street, 
is the most varied and extensive to be 


rooms, 


found in this country, including all 
the different grades, with borders to 
match, at a reduction on fine grades 
of fully 25 per cent. 
prices. 


Sueppart KN, 


189 and 191 Sixth Avenue, 
CORNER 13th STREET, NEW YORK. 


HARDENGERGH & C0, 


SUCCESSORS TO 
STEWART & CO. 


Carpeting's, 
OIL CLOTHS, 


LINOLEUMS, 
LIGNUMS, 


UPHOLSTERY GOODS. 
1M alton and''5,86, and Peo 


BROOKLYN, N.Y. 


Dregeets, Matrtings, Recs, Stair-Rods, 
Shades, Matiresees, etc., etc. 


CHINA MATTINGS. 


3,000 ROLES OF 
NEW CHINA 
STRAW MATTINGS. 
ND HANDSOMEST DE- 
EE pe a ge 
HAVE wv3 TL ERD AT A 3G ») 


ND WILL BE A GREAT REDUO 
HON N FROM FORMER PRICES. ALSO 


1,000 ROLLS 


Wrapper Stained Fan Mattings, 


INCLUDING be A a A 
AND WEWEST GREEN SHA aoINGS, TO 


AGE AE STRAPS mcs CASTE bi 


from former 

















tL.» Py WILLIAMS: &, 00,, 


250 CANAL STREET, NEW YORK. 
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Insurance, 
TAXING LIFE INSURANCE. 


In dealing with questions relating to in- 
surance, and prescribing rules and regula- 
tions for the management of this business, 
the average legislator is without a compre- 
hension of the veriest rudiments thereof. 
To him an insurance company is an organ- 
ization designed for money-making pur- 
poses, and it is, therefore, perfectly right 
and proper to mulct the same organézation 
to ang extent, enriching the coffers of state 
at its expense. Asan example of this blun- 
dering ignorance on the part of our law- 
makers, we point to the bill now pending 
in the New York Legislature by the pre- 
visions of which a Jarge tax will be levied 
upon the insurance business of this state. 

A similar proposition was brought up in 
the councils of the nation during the Rebel- 
lion, and submitted to the United States 
Senate; but the average senator, fortu- 
nately, possesses more intelligence and 
understanding than the state legislator, and 
the proposition was promptly rejected. As 
tersely put at the time by Charles Sumner: 
** What a man pays for his insurance is a 
tax, and a passage of this measure would 
be to put a tax upon a tax.” The nation 
was sadly in need of funds to aid the cause 
of the Union; but this was carrying the 
system of taxation a trifle too far, and the 
subject was not again broached. 

It may be true that insurance companies 
are making money; it may be true that 
reckless extravagance characterizes the 
transactions of many insurance organiza- 
tions; but this fact remains: if the con- 
templated tax is levied, the burden of taxa- 
tion will fall upon the insured, and will be 
drawn solely from the death payments to 
their widows and orphans. The New York 
companies in 1880 paid to citizens of this 
state, in the way of death claims, a sum ag- 
gregating nct less than $6,000,000, and, if 
this iniquitous measure is carried out, a re- 
duction of fully ten per cent. of thisamount 
whl ensue. This ‘tax upon atax” will de- 
prive thove for whose benefit the insured 
maintain their insurance, of $600,000 annu- 
ally in this state alone. 

There is another feature which should 
appeal to the selfish interests of our state 





legislators. This bill, if passed, will oper- 
ate to the disadvantage of New York com- 
panics only, and the citizens of this com- 
monwealth will be compelled to cross the 


borders of their own state to obtain insur- 
ance. Our own insurance business, which 
has aided wonderfully in promoting the 
welfare of the state, will be crippled to an 
extent which will relegate our home com- 
panies to positions far inferior to those now 
held, and companies of other states will 
reap a corresponding benefit. Of course, 
if this measure becomes a law and operates 
disastrously, the learned legislator will 
urge as an excuse that ‘‘he didn’t know 
the principles of life insurance.” Of course, 
he didn’t, any more than a school-boy com- 
prehends the intricacies of national finance; 
but he isn’t afraid to legislate again on 
insurance matters. Nota bit. The next 
insurance measure submitted for his con- 
side ration will meet with his enquallied 





approval, provided it militate strongly 
against those ‘‘ bloated corporations.” 

It is doubtful if this extortionate bil! will 
pass; but there is a possibility of its so 
doing, and it is the duty of every citizen 
who is maintaining a policy of insurance to 
enter his plea against it. The time may 
come when legislators will think more 
upon questions of this kind, and less upon 


the importance of party or faction suprem- 
acy; but until they do the sole course open 
is an appeal to those most interested, urging 
a concerted opposition to the pussage of 
bills like the one under consideration, be- 
hind which the ears of its progenitors are 
clearly discernible. 





RAPHAEL J. MOSES, JR. 


Many policyholders in the Empire, Con 
tinental, and other defunct life insurance 
companies have received circulars from 
Raphael J. Moses, Jr., requesting that their 
policies be sent to him. In a circular 
shown to us Mr. Moses says: 

**I may procure for you dusing this year 
a part of this reserve, and my charges will 
be limited to a portion of the amount recov- 
ered, varying from 10 per cent. to one-hatf, 
in accordance with the amount involved 
and the trouble which the case may give. 
No charge except from collection,” 

Any person who chooses to do so can 
examine the books of the Insurance De- 
partment, at Albany, and ascertain the 
names of all the policyholders in defunct 
companies, the amount of their policies 
and the reserve value of the sume, and send 
circulars offering to collect the amount to 
be paid by the receivers, charging for their 
services any amount that can be agreed 
upon; but it will not facilitate payment one 
fraction of a second for a policyholder to 
place his policy in the bands of one of these 
persons for collection. 

We have stated several times, in these 
columns, that it is not necessary to employ 
any person whatsoever to obtain from the 
receivers of defunct life insurance compa- 
nies the dividends belonging to the several 
policies. No outside agent, lawyer, or any 
other person can hasten these payments; 
neither can one single cent more be secured 
by any agent than by the policyholder him- 
self. When the receiver has sufficient funds 
in his hands to make a dividend safely, the 
court will order him to pay one, and he will 
then send a check for the amount due on 
exch policy to the owner thereof, if the 
policy has b page myn been approved by or 
surrendered to the receiver. 

The receiver is appointed to wind up the 
affairs of the defunct institution (often a 
long and tedious affair), and to pay out the 
proceeds, less legitimate expenses allowed 
by the court, to those entitled to receive 
them. 

In all cases confer with the receiver. It 
is not necessary that you should place your 
policy in the hands of Mr. Moses, Mr. 
Hartmann, or any one else, 


The Mutual Benefit 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, 
NEWAKE, N. J. 


INCORPORATED (845. PURELY MUTUAL 


Agsects, Jan. ist, 1881, as ascertained by 
Examining Commisstoners of Mas 











sachusetts, Ohio, and New Jersey... .$35,726,815 98 

L labjiictes, | as stated by SAME. . «0-006 31,911,133 86 

Surplus rd.... 3,815,382 08 
Surplus 4 New York Stendaen. occeseee nap 


All policies non forfeitable after secon 
low expenses; large dividends declared ad paid 
every year since organization ; ample surplus; sur 
render values most liberal ; ‘losses prom ptly 
justed and paid. 

OFFICERS: 
LEWIS C. GROVER, President. 
JAMES B. PEARSON, Vice-Pres’t. 
Epwarp L. Dosim, Sec'y. Taro. Mackyet, Treas 




















DNITED STATES/ 


Life Insurance Company, 


Nos. 261, 262, 263, and 264 Breadway 
cor. Warren Street. 
INCORPORATED 1850. 
CASH ASSETS, 


$5,141,224.47. 


features. oft this Com 
LUTE ore BECORITY ROKER, MANAGEMENT ona and 
LIBERALITY TO THE IN 
Ali Forms of Life and Endowment Policies Issued. 


Ti. H. BROSNAN, President. 
C. P. FRALEIGH, Seoretee to. 
HB. BURFORD, Actuary. 


MANHATTAN LIFE 
Insurance Company of New York. 


Gives the advantage of the recent New York Non- 
forfeiture Law in its policies. 





ESTABLISHED in 1850. 

SAFE, $1,787,672 Surplus by N. Y. Ins. Dep't Report. 

RELIABLE, Over $10,000,000 safely invested. 
State Agents wanted in some of the best states. 


Local Agents wanted in oe City and large Town. 
Apply direct to this Company 





C. ¥. WEMPLE, Vice-Pres’t. H. STOKES. Pres’t. 
8. N. STEBBINS, Actuary. _J. L. HALSEY. Sec’y. 


GIRARD FIRE INSURANCE CO., 





PHILADELPHIA, 
ASSETS, January Ist, 1881.............00. $1,153,364 38 
LIABILITIES, including Capital.......... 606.377 69 
BR WE Er rcccccceccccccscscocsccceneses 546,986 69 


ALFRED 8. GILLETT, President. 
WESTERN DEraRTment, 


WM. E. ROLLO, Manager, 
Chicago, Il. 


NIAGARA 


Fire Insurance Company 
201 BROADWAY, New York. 
ORGANIZED 1850. 
61st Semi- Annual Statement, "83 ses 1881. 
CASH CAPITAL...............-. 0.008 re 


Reserve for Reinsurance.............. 
Reserve for losses ‘unaer' adjustment 
OO cie coccccccccnsecceccessees 

1,55 
Fettephetieres "- this Conger aie ae 

NEW YORK sa FEY F Np 

Ma Le 

THOS. F. GOODRICH, , Secretary 


HANOVER 
FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY, 
181 ee — York. 


Capital paid t ae ts 
’ 526 8 


Reserves for FY 
Total aoa Jan. 1st, 1s81. $2,400,082 28 


NET SUR 
B.S. Wal LCOTT, Presidert. 
IL. RITMSEN LANE. Vice-Pree’t avd sorts 











a te eeeterecseecbers 











[May 26, 1881. 


CONTINENTAL 
(FIRE) INSURANCE CO. 











Coneipontat Brook! ive ay t and’ ogee Sts, 
ur 
iidings. { and Nod Broadway, E 


Bsseres Stertnranrsj 8 240109 oo 
1,600,000 06 


Unallotted Surplus....... . 906,135 77 1,306, 135 77 


33,938.7 19 41 
a 
__50,000 oo 


Deduct for future decline 
any) in market values...... 


Togas af Sagh, Assets, J Jeuvary 71941 
DIRECTORS: 


g . T. HOPE. Erenidens. 
+ LAMPORT. Vice-President, 


SAMUEL D. BABCOCK, SAMUEL A. SAWYER, 

















GEO HENRY B. HYDE, 
8. B. CHILTENDEN, JNO. L. RIKER, 
WM. H. SWAN WULIAM BKYCE, 
BENRY C. WELLINGTON CLAPP. 
AURELIUS B. HULL, HE NRY F. SPAULDING, 
WILLIAM M. VAIL JOHN PAINE, 
THEODORE IL. RUSTED, Richa RD A. McCURDY, 
WM. H. CASW JOHN H. REED 
DH sf RNOLD. JOHN H. EARLE, 
HORACE i CLAFLIN, CHARLES H “R00TR, 
SEYMOUR L. HUSTED, URLBUT, 
JOHN D. MAIRS, DWARD MARTIN 

| L. ANDREWS, BRADISH JOHNSON 
CYRUS.PECK, 8. M. BUCKI INGHAM, 
E. W. CORLIES, J. D VER 
GEO. W. LAN JACOB WENDELL. 
JAMES FRASE JNO. F. SLATER, 
HIRAM BARNEY, LAWRENCE TURNURE. 








B. C. TOWNSEND, Seo. ney Do’ PECK, 


CHAS, H. DUTCHER, Se, sBrosklyn Dep 

KIRBY, Sec. Local Dep't 

JOHN K. OAKLEY, pe 2..' A 
F. C. MOORE, Agency Manager. 


Shoe and Leather 
Insurance Co. 


Boston, May 4th, 1881. 
Ata Special Meeting of the Stockholders, held this 
day, it was 





anet, @ he C ical Ses of th - 
ote hace e ea tos oc th pee 


A KS, “ that 
oider be cuate edto ous share of 
Stock ut par for each 
by them, antil Jane Gth, 
ny tine Dire then taken shal 
ofthe 

At a Special Meeti 
it was 

Voted, Teas the new Capital Stock be pa 
able June Gh, 1591, aud that interest at the 


rate of fo our per cent. per annum be allowe 
for advance payment. 


HEARY B. WGITE, Secretary. 


KNICKERBOCKER 


Life Insurance Gompany, 


No, 289 BROADWAY, N. Y. 
Established 1853, 


ommonwealth. 
ing of the Di 





, held this day, 











JOHN A. NICHOLS, Pres’t. 


nna ne nT aN eT Garry 
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Total Cash Assets. - 


Cash 
Deduct Capital, - 


a. &. CULVED, Pres’. 


Re-Insurance Reserve and all other liability, * = &@ 
Surplus as vegeeds Policy- Holden, ~~ oa 


How. H. N. HIBBARD, Vice Pres't. 
A. BOYNE, Treas. 


American Insurance Co, 


CHICAGO, ILL. Organised A, D. 1859. 


Policies issved upon the Stock or Tectaliment Plan 


rivate Barus, their Contents, Farm ene * , Churches and School Houses. 
-_ Policies written ab pretty situated hieage or any large city. "Number 
of Policies © 105,81 


Insurance confined to Dwelling } aa 


tten from 1869 to 1881, 364,322. In force, 
CASH CAPITAL, G800 200. 


ys _ $884,069 74 
364,553 67 
_ 3820.106 07 
000 00 


Cash Surplus as ae Setiahien, - = © # * ” $320,106 07 
= Installment Notes on hand January 1, s08r, - - * s 
= Losses Paid from 1874 to 1881, = - n- 2 


$1,007,299 2 
- $1,879,737 10 


DIRECTORS. 


” 2S CULVER. How. WM. H. BRADLEY. Hos. H.N. HIRBARD. CHAS. L. CURRIER 
D. A. KNOWLTON. M. A. BOYNE. 
GEO. N. CULVER. &. B. CURRIER. 


Box. J.M. BAILEY. LOYAL L. MUNN, 


NICHOLAS KRANSZ 


OFFICERS. 
CHAS. L. CURRIER, Ses'p 
R. B. CURRIER, Gen'l Agent. 








HOME INSURANCE COMPANY OF NEW YORK. 


Office, No. 


119 BROADWAY. 





FIFTY-FIFTH, SEMI-ANNUAL STATEMENT, SHOWING THE CONDITION OF THE COMPANY ON THE FIRST DAY OF JANUARY, 1881. 








CASH CAPITAL ........ a ee Ne viswtiecnets ATE: 
Reserve for Unearned Premiums....---.------- se ete attal aoa é cdieiids se antdtedstntice«chiivwewinniniammve hee "soa; 308 - 
Reserve for Unpaid Losses and all other Claians. ......--..-....cececceeeeceececsnncnncneeeeneeseensanawesss esses ee eeeees +, Ie 
Wet Surplus...-..------.-+0+- CON Secceccccosceeseeteeeoe Cvecnsee see Cedvetevesventsedees pod ntsiee doceee ersvees Secccccce nemnimnanieneimaiil "245 
CASH ASSETS.............. penineastaies mvesinonieanuesnenanienstinabiaainbainin LON AI 


SUMMARY 


OF. “ASSETS 


NSURAN 
HELD IN THE UNITED STATES AVAILABLE FOR THE PAYMENT OF LOSSES BY FIRE AND FOR THE PROTECTION OF POLICYHOLDERS OF FIRE I cz. 








PE era EEE S. 192,750 00 
i di diancdaicadensdditcecsctnabisaicessssalvcetibe- ie town $256,116 G7 State and Municipal Bonds (market value).........------- : 
Bonds and Mortgages, being First Lien on Real Estate (worth Loans on Stocks, payable on demand (market value of Collaterals 528,000 68 
K 1,861,808 00 |, $966,369 00).-.-.. 02.0. ececcccssesesessenencitrenenetes Brcanat 28 
EN oii cd phones an vecnsexcscustnecesscsasensshsoeill Brsvongaees »861, a Ey” pide teats Se adic tiiiead - 59609 68 
United States Stocks (market value) Litpateubadnunbecebsdadaieeaehneneeses 3,584,000 00 | premiums Uncollected and in hands of Agents.. ootonenenentpuneeaete bie2 51 
Bank and Railroad Stocks and Bonds (market value).............--- 407,442 50 | Real Estate. .......cecceccrsccceccesecccscesces o mecccecccvecccecsoee oer 
Total eeeetee PT Rr LTTE ETET ETE EELELELELE Lee eee eee eee ee Secocccocceges ssocsesessessosseasseee® $6,860, 


Til: BERT, | At one 














J, H. WASHBURN, Secretary. 


CHAS. J. MARTIN, President. 





A. F. WILLMARTH, Vice-Pres. 
D. A. HEALD, 2¢ Vice-Pres. 








; 


May 26, 1881.] 
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OFFICE OF THE 


ATLANTIC 


MUTUAL INSURANCE COMPANY. 


New York, January 257TH, 1881. 


The Trustees, in Conformity to the Charter of the 
Company, submit the following Statement of its 
affairs on the 3ist December, 1850. 

Peeniameen Xi Marine Risks from Ist Jan- 


, 1880, to 3lst December, 1880..... $4,232,675 04 
Prem ums on Policies not marked off 
Ist January, 1680 ...........ceccscccscece 1,495,947 23 
Total Marine Premiums............+,+++++ $5,728, 622 27 27 
Premiums marked off from 1s Ist January, | i as | 
1880, to 3lst December, 1880..... . $4,148,087 80 
—- aid during thesame 
~ = ager | sagen sae $2,071,238 08 
=n of Pre- 
miums and Ex- 
penses......... $873,113 96 
‘The Company has the following Assets— 
United States and State of New York 
Stock, City, Bank, and other Stocks... $8,988,558 
Loans, secured by stocks and otherwise. 1, 187,900 0 
be Estate an due the Com- 
Premiam Notes and Bilis Receivabie.... 1,628,921 34 
POU cdsestbsccccvesenessecessscoce 
BERBTEEB.... cccoccccccvessccccesoccesccsass $12,608,356 71 








Six per cent.interest on the outstanding certificates 
of profits will be paid to the holders thereof, or their 
legal representatives, on and after Tuesday, the first 
of February next. 

The outstanding certificates of she ssue of 1876 will 
be redeemed and paid to the holders thereof, or their 
legal representatives, on and after Tuesday, the first 
of February next, from which date all interest there- 
on will cease. The certificates to be produced at the 
time of payment and canceled. 

A dividend of forty per cent. is declared on the net 
earned premiums of the Company for the year end- 
ing 3ist December, 1880, for which certificates will be 
issued on and after Tuesday, the third of May next. 

By order of the Board. 

J. H. CHAPMAN, Secretary. 


TRUSTEES: 


J.D. JON HORACE GRAY, 
CHARLES 5 DENNIS, EDMUND W. ¢ ORLIES, 
W. H. H, MOORE, JOHN ELLIOTT, 
LEWIS CUR’ ALEXANDER V. BLAKE 
CHARLES Ht RUSSELL, ROBT B. MINTURN 
JaMES LOW CHARLES H. MARSHALL, 
DAVID LANE GRORGE W. LANE, 
ON W. BURNHAM, EDWIN D. MORGAN 
A. A. RAVEN BERT L. STUART 
STURGIS ES G. DE FOREST 
ADGLPH LEMOYN AMUEL WILLETS 
BENJAMIN H. FIELD, CHARLES D. LEVERICH, 
JOSIAH O. LO ILLIAM BRYCE, 
ILLIAM FE. DODGE, WILLIAM H. FOGG, 
PHELPS ETER V. K 


ING, 
THOMAS B. CODDINGTON, 


THOMAS F. YOUNGS, 
HAN CE K. THURBER, 


Cc. ORA 
JOHN D. HE WLETT, WILLIAM DEGROOT, 
WILLIAM H. WEB HENRY COLLINS, 
CHARLES P P: BURDETT, JOHN L. RIKER. 


J. D. JONES, Preside 

CHARLES DENNIS, ace President. 
W. H. H. MOORE, 2d Vice-Pres't. 
A. A. RAVEN, 8d Vice-Pres't. 


NEW ENGLAND 


MUTUAL 


LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


OF BOSTON. 


Assets . 1.2 eee $15,941,879 40 
Liabilities . .. «+ - + 13,352,918 88 


Total Surplus... +s > $2,588,960 52 
BENJ. F. STEVENS, President. 
JOS. M. GIBBENS, Secretary. 


1851. THE 1881. 


MASSACHUSETTS MUTUAL 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, 
OF SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 
THIRTY YEARS OF SUCCESSFUL EXPERIENCE, 








PURELY MUTUAL. 
Every policyholder a stockholder and entitled to 
partici in ’ distributions of surplus. 
The . non forfeiture applies to all policies and 


contains $the most liberal features ever before offered. 
Examine its merits before insuring your life. 


ACTIVE AGENTS WANTED. 
£. W. BOND, Pres JOHN A. HALL, Seo 
JOHN B. PENDERGAST, Sup't of Agencies. 


1826. 1881, 


THE PENNSYLVANIA 


FIRE INSURANCE CoO., 


OF PHILADELPHIA. 





Gookh Capital... .....0.05-00 $400,000 00 

Reinsurance and all Lia- 
ET EES Er iS 846,169 70 

GER QEES. .cccccvsescccoce eoeee. 884,869 O1 


$2,131,030 71 
JOHN DEVEREUX, President. 
JOBN L. L. THOMSON. Secretary. 


THE CONTINENTAL 


LIFE 
Insurance Ca.,, 
OF HARTFORD 

Conn. 

ASSETS, 

$3,423,783.16 
SURPLUS, 

$379,602.61. 

JAS. S. PARSONS, 
President. 


A. 8. Wixcy 
Vice President.” 





OF THE 


EQUITABLE 


Life Assurance Society 


OF THE UNITED STATES, 


HENRY B. HYDE, President. 


For the Year Ending Dec. 31st, 1880. 


Assets, JAN. ist, 


AMOUNT OF LEDGER 
1880 












DISBURSEMENTS, 
Costs by Death and Matured Endow- 
9500000 cheered scongsnssseesecsebooese + 92,507,564 84 
Dividendi, Surrender Values, and An 
BED cccccpocsccvccencssccccegecencssoces 2,106,410 04 
Discounted Endowment and Matured 
Tontine Policies.........c0.seeesecesecees 178,963 09 
Total Paid Policyhelders. $4,792,937 97 
Dividend on Capita!............. a 7,000 OF 
Agencies and Commissions: 821,427 00 
General Expenses.... .. .......sccccccese 639 § 
State, County, “and City TAZCS....cccccccce 88.548 70 
Net Casa Assets, Dec. 31sT, 1880......... $38,409.844 02 
LF LL A 
ASSETS. 
Bonds and Mortgages..............ceescsees $9 053,475 50 
United States. Bl CES... .ccccccccccccccces 2,513,591 00 


State Stocks, ow Stocks, and Stocks 
———— byt e Laws of the State 


NOW VOrk.... ..ceccccer eccsovsccevccocce 8.987.422 47 


Leann aan by Bonds and Stocks..... 7,064,562 88 
Real Estate in New York and Boston 

and purchased under foreclosure...... 8,368,368 62 
Cash on hand,.in banks and other de- 
positories, on interest and in transit 

IMSS TOOTVOE), ... ceccccccess coerccegoese 2,183,007 23 
= from Agents on account of Pre- 

MAB sccccccccccscvcgevccesecsevccccconecs 239,421 32 

$38, 409, M44 02 


Masteet value of Stocks and Bonds over 

bs abd ened be epovawesigtesécsevavence 1,521,051 28 

guneoees and Rents due and accrued.. 363,808 66 
Premiums due and in process of collec: 
pay a premiums paid in advance, 


163,339 00 
650.559 36 


Total Assets, Dec. 31,1880 $41, 108,602 32 32 
ToTaL LIABILITIES, in cluding legal 

serve for reinsurance of all -- Awe 

DOMES, ..crccccveccccccce cosccccccocceces 81,880,308 1) 


Total Undivided Surplus...... $9,228,294 21 
be om puted) ) to 

ie oniksigoeete 4,045,064 21 
8 (as computed) to 

Policies in Tont ne class 4,283,230 00 

Risks Assumed in 1880.... $33,170,805 00 

Risks Outstanding.......... 177,597,703 00 

From the undivided surplus reversionary dividends 

will be declared, available on settlement of next an- 

nual premium, to ordinary participating policies. 
The valuation of the policics outstanding has been 
made on the American Experience Table, the legal 


standard of the State of New York. 


G, W. PHILLIPS 
J.G. VAN CISE, 


*} acruanres. 


We, the undersigned, have, in person, carefully ex- 
amined the accounts, and counted and examined in 
detail the assets of the Society, and certify that the 
foregoing statement thereof is correct. 


BENNINGTON F. RANDOLPH, 
James M. HALSTED, Henry 8. TERBELL, 
THomas A. CUMMINS, JOHN SLOANE, 
Special Committee of the Board of Directors, appoint- 
ed October 27th, 1880, to examine the assets and 
accounts at the close of the year. 


BOARD OF DIRECTORS, 


Henry B. Hyde, John A. Stewart, 
George D. Morgan, John D. Jones 
George T. Adee, Rob'’t <r kennedy, 


Henry A. Hurlbut, Chaun pew, 
Henry F. . or Benjamin Williamson, 
Henry M. silexander, 


iiliam 

William = Wheclock, William Walker, 
Parker Handy, 
William G. Lambert, 


Henry G. Marquand, 





James W. Alexander, W. Carleton, 
Henry 8. Terbell, George G. Kellogg, 
Thomas 8. Young osé F. Navarro, 
Thomas A. Cummins, John J. McCook, 


ht, 
Stephen H. Phillips, 


James M. Halsted, Samuel W. Torrey. 
Horace Po Charles G. Landon, 
pewera W. Lambert, Samuel Holmes, 


pt 
> 
S- 
3s 
3 
; 3 
DR == 
"8 5° 


Samuel Borrowe, William M. Bliss. 
Henry V. Butler William Alexander, 
H. Stuart, Samuel G. Goodrich, 


JAMES W. ALEXANDER, Vice-President, 
SAMUEL BORROWE, 24 Vice President. 
Medical Examiners: 
E. W. LAMBERT, M.D.; EDWARD CURTIS, M. D. 


E. W. Scott, Superintendent of Agencies, 


NOTICE. 


The Equitable Life Assurance Society, 
having declared its policies over threc 
years in force to be incontestable, 
announces that all such incontestable pol- 
icies will be paid at maturity, without rebate 
of interest, immediately after the receipt a; 
the Society’s office in New York of satisfacto- 
ry proofs of death, together with a valid and 
satisfactory discharge from the parties im in- 
terest, and without requiring any delay, even 
for sixty or ninety days,as has been the cus- 
tom heretofore and is still usual with other 





R. E. Beucuza, 
Secretary. } 


companies, 





The Twenty-first Annual Statement | 












THIRTY-SIXTH ANNUAL REPORT 


OF THE 


NEW YORK L 


Insurance Company. 


Office, Nos, 346 | and 348 Broadway. 


January 1st, 1881. 


Amount of Net Cash Assets, Jan. 




































































Ist, 1880 
ACCOUNT. 


$38,185,431 68 
REVENUE 


PROMGRGOD. 0 0000600000060 0 cccccecccceenctereceoes + ++++$7,014,819 59 
Less deferred premiums Jan. Ist, 1880............... 367,989 02—$6,646,830 57 
Interest and rents (including realized gains on real es- 

tate sold)... ccscccccccescccesccvcce Cscene cooseese 2,685,877 95 


Less interest accrued Jan. Ist, 1880...... 317,989 11— 2,317,888 84—$8,964,719 41 


$47,150,151 07 


ACCOUNT. 


DISBURSEMENT 


Losses by death, including reversionary additions to same......... $1,731,721 87 
Endowments matured and discounted, including reversionary addi- 
Comms 60 GREG. 0 bb's 6 50 5860060 cede 0 05sbbees Penbaeese seeds ntit 564,579 85 
Annuities, dividends, and returned premiums on canceled policies. 2,203,590 02 
Taxes and reingurances......cccccesecesesccce ndhtighheakagaes danas 212,424 06 
Commissions, brokerages, agency expenses, and pbysicians’ fees... 770,804 30 
Office aud law expenses, salaries, advertising, printing, ctc........ 822,910 64— $5,806,080 24 
$41,344,120 85 
ASSETS. 
Cash in bank, on band, and iu transit (since received).........e60. $852,028 10 ‘ 
Invested in United States, New York City, and other stocks (mar- 
ket value $16,764,988 05).........scecccceees Rabeosneewensiaan 14,925,174 09 
nee) GOIN s inn thd s cose cee cacalesabauses cbiciaaese iaeeea eee 5,020,324 59 


Bonds aud mortyages, first lien on real estate (buildings thereon 
insured for $15,365,000 and the policies assigned to the Com- 


pavy a8 additional collateral security)......06..-.eeeeeeeeee «+ 16,464,922 23 
Temporary loans (secured by stocks, market value, $3,184,840...... 2,491,000 00 
*Loans on existing policies(the reserve held by the Company on 
' these policies amounts to $2,975,000)..........ceceeeccesereeee 597,451 13 
*Quarterly and semi-annual premiums on existing policies, due sub- 
GOUINEG CP OIE Bilin Pos cc ceca cesccvccncdesotecogvecte sptaes 387,972 18 
*Premiums on existing policies in course of transmission and col- 
lection a reserve on these policies $440,500, included 
fn Habllitien)..cccccccccccccccccccccccccccgccccocsesscccecccccs 206,853 9D 
Agents’ balances........ co CCG DOSS MOCKS CERO coer cocccccoccccoccees 34,228 23 
Accrued interest on investments Jan. Ist, 1881 S4n ieee Scevseess 857,167 37—$41,544,120 85 
Excess of market value of securities Over COSt...........6-+e0se0 $1,839,513 96 


*A detailed schedule of these items will accompany the usual annual 
ae filed with the Insurance Depariment of the State of New 
ork. 


CASH ASSETS, Jan. Ist, 1881, - - - - 


Appropriated as follows: 





$43,183,934 81 


Adjusted losses, due subsequent to Jan. Ist, 1881 .............06-- $835,195 40 

Reported losses, awaiting proof, etc........ 6... cccesccccccecseeess 198,761 98 

Matured endowments, due and unpaid (claims not presented)...... 109,643 96 

Annuities, due and unpaid.......... ae ere we Seutdbadca vend vee ‘ 5,294 25 

Reserved for reinsurance on ching policies, participating insur- . 
ance at 4 per cent, Carlisle net premium, non-participating at 
5 per cent. Carlisle net premium. .....c.cceccecccessseesseecs 86,473,691 79 


Reserved for contingent liabilities to Tontine Dividend Fund, over 
and above a 4 per cent. reserve on existing policies of thatclass, 1,752,165 82 





Reserved for premiums paid in BAVANCE. 66.00 eeeesees ose s00nees 14,084 62 2 
$38,888,837 82 
Divisible Surplus at 4 per cent......... ccc cccecccscccccceccceccese-coccceeGheOO OOS OF 


Estimated Surplus by the New York State Standard at 41-2 per cent., over $9,000,000 00 


From the undivided surplus of $4,295,096 the Board of Trustees has declared a reversionary 
dividend to participating policies in proportion to their contribution to surplus, available on 
settlement of next annual premium. 


During the Yoar 6,946 Policies have been Issued, Insuring $22,229,979, 

















Jan, 1, 1877, 45,421. Jan. 1, 1877, $127,748,478. 
Number of Jan. 1, 1878, 45,605, Amount | Jan. 1, 1878, 901 887, 
Jan. 1, 1879, 45,005, Jan. 1, 1879, 125,282,144. 
Policies in force. | Jan. 1, 1880, 45,705, at risk. { Jan. 1, 1880, 127,417,763, 
Jan. 1, 1881, 48,548. Jan. 1, 1881, 135,726,916. 
Death- ( 1876, $1,547,648. Income { 1876, $1,906,950. Divisible ( Jan. 1st, 1877, $2,626,816. 
1877, 1,633,128. 1877, 1,867,457. | Jan. Ist, 1878, 2,664,144. 
claims ] 1878, 1,687,676 from { 1878, 1,948,665, Surplus at { Jan. Ist, 1879, 2,811,436. 
E > 1,560,854. | 1879, 2,088, | gem. Ist, 1880, 3,120,371. 
paid. (1880, 1,781,721. Interest. | 1880, 2,317, 4 per cent. | Jan. Ist, 1881, 4,295,006. 
TRUSTEES: 
MORRIS FRANKLIN, DAVID DOWS, CHARLES WRIGHT, M.D., 
WM. H. APPLETON, GEORGE A. OSGOOD, EDWARD MARTIN, 
WILLIAM BARTON, HENRY BOWERS, JOHN MAIRS, 


WILLIAM A. BOOTH, 

H. B. CLAFLIN, ROBERT B. COLLINS, 

JOHN M. FURMAN, 8. 8. FISHER, 
WILLIAM H. BEERS, 


THEODORE M. BANTA, Cashier. 
D. O’DELL, Superintendent of Agencies, 


CHAS. WRIGHT, ¥.D., 
HENRY TUCK, M.D., { Medical Examiners, 


LOOMIS L. WHITE, EDW. A. WHITTEMORE, 
HENRY TUCK, M.D., 
ALEXANDER 8TUDWELL, 


k. SUYDAM GRANT. 


MORRIS FRANKLIN, 


President. 


WILLIAM H. BEERS 




















Vice-President and Actuary. 
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THE INDEPENDENT. 








“ The foremost religious newspaper of the United States.”—Joszrn Coox. 


THE INDEFENDENT appeals to earnest, cultivated 
questions of religion, philosophy, and politics. It welcomes fresh truth from an 
It has more special departments than any other newspaper. 
religious discussions than the religious reviews, more poetry and sto 
lies, and gives more general information than any annual cyclopedia. It has ala 


quarter. 


ople. 


It discusses fearlessly all current 
and every 
It publishes more 
than the popular month- 
corps of 


famous writers than any other journal of any sort in the country. It makes strong friends of 


those who read it. Try 1T ror THIS YEAR. 


Tue INDEPENDENT seeks the patronage of the public on three grounds, as follows: 
Ist. It is the largest religious newspaper published in the world. 
2d. It employs as contributors more able writers, at home and abroad, than 


any other weekly newspaper. 


3d. It gives its readers a wider sange of topics and more and fuller depart- 


ments than they can find elsewhere. 


THE INDEPENDENT- consists of 52 pages, neatly cut and pasted. 


It is printed from clear type 


(we stereotype the pages weekly, and, hence, every issue is really printed with new type) and 


on good paper and mechanically it is unexcelled. 


The list of cur contributors embraces names which are known the world over. 


mention some of them. 
JOHN GREENLEAF WHITTIER, 
Secretary CARL SCHURZ 

Pres. 


. &. C. BA JETT, D.D., LL.D., 
LEONARD BACON. D D., LL.D Rev 
Prof. GEORGE P. FISHER. D D. 
ELIZABETH STUART PHELPS, 

R. 8, STORRS, D.D 


R. H. STODDARD, 

F. B. SANBORN, 

Rk. W. DALE, D.D., 
THOMAS MEEHAN, 
Prof. ri A. YOUNG, Mrs. C, 


“GAIL HAMILTON," 


Rev. 8. W. DUFFI 
RA 


EAD, 


rot. 
aw Rev. DAVID SWING, C. P. CRANCH, 
Bishop A. C. COXE, D.D., LL.D., Rev. WM. M. BAKER, J. BOYLE O'REILLY, 
Prof. A. P. PEABODY, D.D.. LL.D., PHILIP SCHAFY, D.D., Mrs. 8. M. B. PIATT. 
LOUISE CHANDLER MOULTON, C.8. ROBINSON. D.D., Prof. W.G. SUMNER, 
Rev. WASHINGTON GLADDEN, T. W. HIGGINSON, ALFRED B. STREET, 


Professor F. MA Le D.. 
JAMES FREEMAN CLARKE, D.D., 


WATER, D.D., LL.D., B. 
T. DUFFIELD, D.D., 


Chan. HOWARD CROSBY, D.D., AY 
Bren Granth WastBONN DD For Beet 
res, GEORGE § IRN, oe . , 
f. SIMON NEWCOMB, LL.D J. T. Prof. JOHN 4. PAINE, 
A. 8 PACKARD, Jnr., M.D., Setaa ig? 32 ae Da ae D.D. 
DWARD EVERETT HAI JANE G.5 le I 0 
fe PEN BRET RARTE SIDNEY LA 
2HN TROW BRID( F 


on. J. LM. CURRY, D.D." C. N, SIM 
MARGARET J. PRESTON, PAULH 
GEOKGE LANSING TAYLOR, D.D., HIRAM 


F. TROWBRIDGE, 


A. BRONSON ALCOTT, 
Pres. JOHMN BASCOM, 


ELLA FARNAM. 
Prof. J. D. DANA, LL.D.. 


MARY Gana. 


We may 


Mrs. Gov. LEW WALLACE, 
T. 0. SUMMERS, D.D.,LL D. 


matters, Weekly Market Reports, Dry Goods Quotations, Cattle Market. Prices Current, Flowers, 


Farming, and [nsurance 
nations of Christians, everywhere. 
ment is unequaled. 
every week, with a column of Puzzles. 


In its Religious department it gives news and statistics of all denomi 
In fullness, accuracy, and comprehensiveness thix depart- 
Several pages of stories and poems adapted to Old and Yuung are given 


From time to time sermons by eminent ministers are published. The current topics of the day 


are discussed in our editorial columns freely and vigorously. 


opinions. 


OUR NEW TERMS FOR 1881. 





One subscription one year, in advance.......... s. 99 
For 6 months, 1.50; for 3 months. osecegue 7: 
One subscription two years, in advance......... 5 00 
One subscription with one NEw subscriber, bot 
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THE FIRST RED BIRD. 
[AVTER Tux Brap Faummn or 1880.3 


BY MRS. 8. M. B. PIATT. 


Loox at him there! 
break , 
Right into bees and blossoms for his sake. 


That lonesome tree might 


Through this long time of frost and fire, you 
see, 
Safe in the hollow of God’s hand was he. 


He has not faded in the awful snows ; 
His plumes are redder than the wild red rose. 


Yet what J read to you was true. Alack, 
If he remember it, he might wear black. 


Yes, all [read you. Oh! the piteous words 
That sobbed the story of the last-year’s birds! 


The birds, the sweetest of the things called 
sweet, 
Starved in dim places, beaten off by sleet. 


Down from the boughs close to the ground 
they fell; 

Down from the hights of chasm and cloud as 
well, 


Yet ob! too light of heart, too light of wings,. 
Here, at the promise of the leaf, he sings ! 


Ah! Red Bird, hush, and wait you within call, 
Till for your dead a tear or two can fal. 


No. Afterall, you do a wiser thing. 
Sing for the rest, who nevermore can sing. 
Norts Benp, O, 





A DECORATION DAY. 


BY HARRIET PRESCOTT SPOFFORD. 





How long it was since Fate took John 
Ross from the household that adored him. 
We called it Fate awhile, for want of a 
better will, so inscrutable are the purposes 
of God, so hard is it for us to recognize 
them; and it was long before his mother and 
his sister, Helen, could bring themselves to 
say that it could have been in God's pur- 
poses to quench the bright flame of his 
young life. I hardly know if they have 
done so yet. Howelike a hero fighting 
God's battles he looked, like Guido’s St. 
Michael, with victory on his face, when he 
came to bid them good-bye on the march- 
ing of the regiment, aud staid only long 
enough for old Dr. Parsons to marry him 
to Hope that morning, in the pleasant sit- 
ting-room, that seemed to lift its low ceil- 
ing as he bent his noble head to enter its 
door. The room was sweet with roses; 
out of the blue sky the sunshine poured in 
the open window; Hope was so lovely in 
the simple white morning-gown in which 
he had surprised her; a bird on the sweet- 
brier outside bubbled over with melody all 
the time. What innocence and purity 
filled the place; what bright expectation 
and promise; what solemnity, as if before 
the awfulness of the Shekin h! And then, 
almost with the benediction, the sound of 
the bugle; the swift parting, too sudden 
for tears, almost for embraces; one last 
look at the shining face of their soldier, 
and they never saw it aguin. 

In this skirmish they heard of him, in 
that reconnoiter with this forlorn hope. 
After each of them came letters that made 
the blood tingle, and then a great battle 
and eternal silence. The long Summer 
grasses were growing over John Ross in 
some nameless Southern grave, perhaps, 
and red bird and mocking bird sang over 
him, and orange flower and pomegranate 
lent perfume and fire for others to the 
scene that was the darkness of desolation 
to these women’s hearts; or perhaps a com, 
mon trench of sand held him on some lone- 
ly sea-coast, shone on by arid suns and 
blown on by bot winds. Wherever it was, 
the mother and the wife wished only that 
they were in it too; and, if life was still 
sweet to Helen, it was not because she did 
not love her brother as berself, but because 
youth is the antipodes of death and decay, 
and life is sweet to it, even when chained 
toa grave. And there was a strange, sweet 
anguish in Heleu’s life beyond this grave. 
For had not Jasper Gordon, the young stu- 
dent on whom she looked as « maiden looks 
on an unacknowledged lover (John’s friend 
and hers), left their love making, their 
quarreling, and their Latin, and gone home 
to the South, between two days, on the 
sudden summons before communication 
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closed? So she alm@gt felt as if half 
herself were shut in behind those walls of 
cannon-fire and guilty of the work she 
hated and condemned. 

But when the black and dreadful certain- 
ty of John’s loss was fixed, with what an 
eagerness these women took hold of all the 
facts of war. How they watched the tele- 
grams; how they lived from mail to mail; 
how they sewed and knitted and scraped 
lint for the soldiery; and went, at last, all 
three of them (Helen but just sixteen), 
sparing themselves no sight of deathly 
wound or ghastly saber-cut, to nurse in the 
war, hospitals, following the yellow flag 
along fromcamptocamp. And, in helping 
the hurt of others, how their own hurt 
grew gradually to throb with less acute 
agony, till sometimes it but seemed to 
them a blessing that their darling was be- 
yond the reach of all the possibilities of 
these cruel sights and sounds. 

It was the hot summer night after a battle, 
near the war’s close, when maimed and 
wounded, friends and foes were brought 
into hospital, that Helen received a patient 
paralyzed, they said, by a shot in the spine. 
‘** Done for!” said the surgeon, passing rapid- 
ly to the next. ‘‘ He will be gone by morn- 
ing!” But, as Helen looked at him in the 
dim light, bronzed, bearded, thin, and 
gaunt, yet evidently so young, so strong, 
so brave, with the death-dew on his pinched 
and ghastly face. it seemed too pitiful that 
no one should lift a finger to help him back 
to life—somebody’s darling and with a right 
to live. And she hastened herself for her 
stimulants—brandy, beef essence, rubefaci- 
ants, blisters—and worked over him in 
a sort of growing frenzy in every moment of 
the short night, sure that when he swallowed 
once he could swallow again, feeling she 
was snatching a life from death, hoping 
against hope and fighting against fate, and 
only at noon of the next day resigning him 
to Hope’s hands, and taking up her fight 
again at night, with the old Negro watcher 
to assist her. 

It seemed to both herself and Hope, in 
the month that followed, that they were 
creating a soul. When the first glance of 
intelligence came after the long strife, the 
whispered assent and then the doubtful 
word, they felt they saw it flutter on the lips 
of the reviving body. And the angels on 
Aornos were hardly happier than they. 
when, at last, having plainly conned the 
sentence over and over in his mind, he mur- 
mured: ‘‘ How long is it since—” 

‘Since what?” asked Helen, intently. 

‘* Since we translated Hic situs est Phaeton 
together?” 

“« Jasper! Jasper Gordon!” she exclaimed, 
seeing him now, in spite of all the disguises 
of war and want and years and the near 
neighborhood of death. 

“« And if you liad known I were a rebel,” 
he murmured, ‘‘ would you have done all 
this?” 

A rebel! Helen looked at him with 
dilating eyes, as the sense of what she had 
done rushed overher. She had nursed back 
to life a rebel. She had given to the con- 
test again an enemy of her country, of het 
sacred cause, of the cause of liberty, 
humanity, and right; and oh! most traitor- 
ous treachery of all, one of those who had 
laid her brother low, who had put out for 
him the light of day forever. She had 
done it, and she was not sorry for it. And 
as she thought of it all, the light of day 
went out for her and she fainted in her 
chair. 

When she returned to her work, after a 
brief illness, Jasper Gordon had been re- 
moved. His identity might have been 
earlier known had not the paralyzing shot 
torn his clothes from him. Now it was of 
no consequence. He was gone, nobody 
knew whither—dead perhaps, perhaps ex- 
changed—and she heard no more of him. 
But she had seen enough of shattered bones, 
and bandaged limbs, and fevered faces, 
heard enough of groans and cries, to be as 
much reKeved when the war ended as if 
the thousand years of Satan chained -had 
come. Nor was she, after all the fearful 
experiences of the hospital wards, quite the 
same gay Helen as before; for, if not a cer- 
tain sadness, they had givena certain sweet 
seriousness to her bearing. But Hope went 
down under the dark waters when tliere 
was nothing more to do. Her nervous sys- 
tem was shattered by all the suffering she 
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saw and felt and ,associated with the 
possibilities of her young husband, and it 
was in a year or two that she followed 
him; and when the Grand Army went 
forth, on the last sweet day of Spring, 
among the graves, they always laid a brok- 
en garland upon hers, where, below the 
shaft piaced in her husband’s honor, every 
year a wreath of lilies was left by some un- 
known hand. 

All this did not tend to make Helen any 
less intense in her feelings, and she never 
bated her-breath in speaking or thinking. 
She was all alive in those matters concern- 
ing the former slave where women could 
be of use, and gave half her strength and 
more to the care and honor and comfort of 
the soldiers that came home war-worn and 
broken-nerved under their tattered banners. 
What a handsome creature she had become, 
with her tall and noble shape, her head 
crowned with its fair braids, her singularly 
fair white skin, her eyes like blue fire when 
the storm of her political feelings raged, 
and like Hesper in the evening sky when the 
serene moments followed on her ardors, 
while her manners had a sweetness that 
made you at once her friend, even when 
she was the most excited with her opinions. 
Yet one year slid away after another. 
Southerners came North; Northerners went 
South; bitter féeling subsided; sunsbine 
seemed to fill the moral atmosphere; there 
was a gladness in every one’s heart at feel- 
ing the whole land one country again; but 
Helen could not forget the nameless grave 
of her brother, nor by what hands it had 
been filled. And as the years slid along, 
one after another, no dew of mercy did her 
heart distill for those who she felt had 
wrought the ruin of her household. She 
busied herself with the light duties of her 
days and seasons, and of all her lovers 
looked at one with no more favor than an- 
other. . 

A beautiful woman is perbaps never 
more beautiful than when she has reached 
the neighborhood of her twenty-seventh 
year. Muscles are still firm and round, 
color is perfect as bloom and blush can 
make it; features are still clean-cut, and the 
soul has so ripened and opened and en- 
riched itself that it has won the power to 
illumine all the face and give it a beauty 
even beyond the beauty of the flesh of 
seventeen. And Helen was in her twenty- 
seventh year when the old Doctor declared 
that another Northern winter would lay 
her mother under the sod with. Hope; and 
the first thing to do was to secure a com- 
fortable boarding-place at a Southern spot 
of his choice, and the next thing was to go 
to it, since they had not the fortune for 
Nice or Mentone or Algeria, and better 
than either, if they had, he said. 

It was gall and wormwood to Helen; but 
she took it without a murmur or a wry 
face. Her mother’s life was before every- 
thing—her mother, who was all she had 
‘and whom she loved the more tenderly that 
she herself was all the mother had; and she 
made her Thanksgiving that year in giving 
thanks under a blossoming rose-tree that 
they were safely established in the regions 
of the sun; and her best Christmas gift 
was the pale, sweet color beginning to come 
again to her mother’s face. 

‘‘I don’t know any good it does to come 
out here, Helen, after all,” said her mother; 
‘‘for as soon as I go back I shall be just 
where I was before.” 

‘“‘Then we won't go back,” said Helen, 
with a light voice, but the tears springing 
to her homesick eyes. 

“Oh! certainly we go back,”replied her 
mother. ‘‘There, where all our friends 
are!” 

“We must make friends here,” said Helen. 
And she presently found herself sparing no 
pains to do so, hard as she found it to take 
an interest in the people to whom in every 
fiber she had so long been hostile, or to re- 
strain the voice that would utter opinions 
likely to excite slumbering hostility on 
their part. ‘But I can’t be a hypocrite,” 
said Helen. ‘‘I must let theni know that 
Iam a radical of the radicals, and then keep 
silence.” 

But not a particle did any of them care 
for Helen’s radicalism. These needed 
the money she paid, and cared nothing 
for the opinions of the person paying it. 
Those with chivalric homage were captured 
by her stately charm of manner apd her 
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wonderful white beauty. Her singing de- 
lighted some, her talking others; and the 
young girls, to whom she taught what she 
knew about painting and sketching and 
lace-making, became her worshipers. All 
gave her hospitable welcome among them 
and made her mother happy. Thus, as the 
time went by, she found herself joining the 
amusements about her, other people from 
her own latitudes doing as she did—boating 
and riding and walking, with a familiarity 
that amazed her whenever she remembered 
herself and her old habits of thought; find- 
ing a thousand things in her new acquaint- 
ance agreeable to her fine senses; all the 
time none uttering a word to wound her, 
feel as she might that they never regretted 
their action, although now taking defeat 
as magnanimously as they might have ad- 
ministered victory. 

It was one day when Helen was riding 
with some ladies and their escorts and 
grooms through the great forest, wonder- 
ing at the filmy and funereal webs of 
pendant moss, satiated every now and then 
by the sweetness of some great white- 
cupped magnolia, that her horse was 
startled by a whirring bird. He dashed 
forward, taking a new turn, and before the 
others could follow she found herself alone 
in the intricacies of the forest, the horse 
racing at so wild a pace that she was pres- 
ently unable even to hear the halloos of 
those behind, and for what seemed a weary, 
frightful age rushing on she knew not 
whither and entirely out of her control, she 
not a practiced horsewoman. If he did 
not fling her, bruised and broken, against 
some one of the giant trunks, he would in 
how few moments be floundering with her 
in the deep, swift channel of the narrow 
river, into which his headlong flight would 
plunge him! But before she had more 
than shaped the thought a tall figure had 
sprung up before her in the woodland, had 
seized the bridle of the horse, and, helped 
by another that darted to the rescue, had 
held him for the moment that she gathered 
her habit and sprung free, before the beast 
reared and plunged and bolted away again. 

**Oh!” she cried to the first-comer, ‘‘ you 
have saved nry life!” 

“If Thad,” said he, ‘it would be only 
payment of the principal of a debt of ten 
years ago, when you saved mine, Helen.” 

*« Jasper!” 

“At your service again. And thanking 
God I hunt these woods! My camp is just 
at band. You must rest before we find our 
way back to the Vance House.” 

‘‘How did you know,” said Helen, turn- 
ing quickly to look at the dark and bearded 
face, so different from the olive smoothness 
of her old schoolfellow’s, ‘‘ that I was at 
the Vance House?” 

**Can a light be hid under a bushel?” 

** And why did you not come to see me?” 

“Perhaps I was not sure of a welcome,” 
he answered, snapping off the heads of the 
wild, thick-flowering undergrowth with his 
switch, as they walked now on the river- 
bank. 

_ “Not sure of a welcome?” 

“Ah!” said Jasper Gordon, half paus- 
ing, in turn, to look at her, ‘‘I hope I 
shall never be so sorry that I saved your 
life as you were that you had saved mine!” 

‘* How can you say so, sir?” 

“‘Say so? I saw it. In that swift in- 
stant, ten years ago, as you turned white 
and fell, I saw all your wonder at it, all 
your abhorrence of your traitorous deed!” 
And he laughed as he spoke. ‘‘But I 
lived,” said Colonel Gordon—‘'I lived in 
spite of it. I don’t know that it hadn’t 
something to do with helping me to live, by 
stimulating all the nervous centers—anger 
and sorrow and resolve and ”"— 

‘Do not talk so. You cannot put your- 
self in my place—a foolish, ardent girl; and 
I felt you had killed .John—John, who 
loved you so when you were just beginning 
at the school he left” — 

“Well! And did I not love John?” he 
cried, standing still—‘‘ John, who died in 
my arms!” 

‘* In your arms!” 

“* Yes,” he answered, quiet again. ‘‘ We 
knew nothing of friend or foe that night in 
the rifle-pits. We knew only that he was 
Jobn and I was Jasper.” 

‘*And you know where he lies?” she 
cried 





7 No; not at all, I am as ignorant of 


that as I was of your state of feeling. You 
must still retain it, and I will not trespass 
on you with more words. Bardwell!” And 
he called to his companion, who had fallen 
behind. ‘‘This is my friend, Captain 
Bardwell, Miss Ross. He will wait upon 
you to the Vance House. Good-morning.” 
And, before Helen knew what had hap- 
pened, Jasper had stepped aside, lost in 
the shadow of the trees, and she was 
going on silently with Captain Bardwell. 

‘‘T suppose it would be an affectation,” 
said Captain Bardwell, after a little silence, 
“to pretend I did not know that Gordon 
was speaking of your brother. I have 
often heard him speak of John Ross. He 
was senseless himself when the ambulances 
came round at sunrise, or he wouid have 
been able to answer the question you asked. 
I made a third that night myself.” 

‘‘Do you know,” said Heleu, with the 
light of a sudden thought, ‘‘ who lays the 
wreath of lilies every year where that 
grave ought to be?” 

“I suppose I do,” said Captain Bard- 
well, ‘‘I mean who sends the order to lay 
it there. Lam going to ask you to step 
into this boat. It will take you to your 
destination with so much less fatigue.” 
And they were soon afloat upon the rapid 
stream, and after an almost silent hour, 
slipping from reach to reach of a bewilder- 
ing beauty, they bade each other good-bye 
at the door of Mrs. Ross’s room. 

If Helen expected Colonel Gordon to call 
upon her after this, she was mistaken. 
She saw him often enough, at this place or 
at that; but, except for an almost rever- 
ential bow, if perbaps an angry flush of 
color on his dark cheek, fhere was no other 
recognition, and from being hurt she be- 
came indignant herself, and from being 
indignant she was grieved again; and it all 
made her regard him from her distance 
with twice the earnestness due the old 
schoolmate at the mountain academy, by 
whom she had once thought her girlish 
fancy touched, so that she caught herself 
asking, with a branding biush, if it had not 
unconsciously been the memory of him that 
all these years had stood between her and 
love for any other man. As she followed 
him now with her eyes, she could not but 
see his superioxity to those about him, with 
bis Saul’s stature and superb manners, and 
the splendor of his dark, grave counte- 
nance; with his seldom words, that always 
carried weight; and with the deference he 
received from all going and coming about 
the matters of the rice plantations, on the 
inheritance of which he had left his home 
in avother state. 

For some unknown reason, she had not 
yet spoken of him to her mother; but one 
evening, in the brief twilight, she gathered 
heart, and told her of the meetingin the 
forest with the man in whose arms John 
had died. And, with all the griefs and 
recollections it recalled, her demeanor was 
still subdued and sad when she went down- 
stairs, in answer to a request for music; 
and, although she played them waltzes and 
galops for awhile, they were of that sort of 
wild dance music which sometimes seems 
the soul of sadness, rather than of glad- 
ness. By and by she was singing—the 
room silent and breathless behind her— 
singing a long time, when she found herself, 
she hardly knew how (perbaps some one 
had asked her), singing ‘‘ Adelaide.” Her 
voice rose and fell in its perfect ca- 
dences, with satisfying sweetness; but, 
as she sang, it seemed to her a hol- 
low thing. Why did one make such a 
matter of pathos on leaving this sad world? 
For her part, if it were not for her mother, 
she would be glad to leave it, anyway. Her 
voice began to falter, and then, on the last 
measures, she was aware that another voice 
had joined hers, like a bird bearing it up on 
strong wings, and she felt, rather than saw 
or heard, that Jasper Gordon was singing 
with her and carrying her through the 
heart-broken refrain, And then a brown 
hand had slipped another piece of music on 
the rack for her accompaniment, and the 
same voice was singing Schubert’s ‘“‘ Wan- 
derer.” 

“*A spirit answers : Exile, come 
To thine own land, and to thy tomb,’” 
repeated one. ‘‘ What a melancholly pro- 
gram we are having, after our dancing.” 





“Tears that follow laughter are the 
luxury of woe,” said Colon3l Gordon. Bat 








to Helen, in her highly-wrought mood, it 

was all more than she could bear; and she 

rose in haste and slipped through the door 

by the piano, and out upon the gallery, and 

down to the foot of the garden, where all 

the flowers for the morrow had been piled— 

flowers for the strewing of graves. 

‘*T am beset,” thought Helen. ‘‘ To think 

of my happening on this place of all there 

are about the house!” But she sat down in 

the odorous dark, and staid there, crying 

softly, for she knew not exactly what, un- 

less it were the jangling of her nerves, and 

breathing the ineffable deliciousness of the 

cape jessamine and oleanders and myrtles 

and laurel Jeaves which were tossed there 

in a pile, for those who at sunrise should 

weave them into garlands. ‘‘ They have 

sweeter flowers for their dead than we do,” 

thought Helen, the mere beating of her 

heart in the starry shadows sceming to 

shake the air about her into fresh odors; 

**but they cannot love them any more than 

we love ours,” 

Any more than we love ours! All at once 

it struck Helen, with such a new vividness 

that she felt she never could have fully 

thought of it, that there were hearts still 

bleeding for those to whom these flowers 

should render honor—mothers whose dar- 

lings had been torn away, wives whose 

husbands had left home desolate, children 

orphaned of fathers—and her heart seemed 

suddenly bursting with a pity she had never 

feltbefore. ‘‘And we lost,” she said, ‘‘ with 

all the glory of conquest gilding the graves; 

and they lost in all the shame and gloom 

and despair of defeat. Poor things! poor 

things! And now we are all one and the 

same—one people, one nation of brothers— 

and he that hurts one hurts all, Oh! how 

sorry I am that I have been so long in feel- 

ing this! I could have said such pleasant 

things to that little woman yesterday whose 

son is buried at the cemetery gate. She was 

crying so that she could not be here to- 

morrow. A mocking bird began his night- 

song just over her head; another and an- 
other answered him far into the distance, till 
all was still again. She fancied she heard 
some burden lingering on the air and sing- 
ing ‘‘Grace, Mercy, and Peace.” ‘I will 
do something for the boy's grave!” ex- 
claimed Helen, aloud, springing to her feet, 
all her tears ceasing, and her eyes sparkling 
in the level ray of the late-rising moon; 
and she began stripping off sprays of leaves 
from the oak-tree near by, and weaving 
them into the simple plait that children 
make, and adding between every other leaf 
the great. star of a cape jessamine, till she 
had an armful done, and hastened with it 
through the little back gate, to the crowded 
burial-place, but a short walk distant, and 
through whose palings the mother had 
pointed out to her the resting-place of the 
lad the little woman bewept. She never 
thought of being afraid in the clear moon- 
light there, with the billows of graves stretch- 
ing about and beyond her; but hurriedly, 


although on ber knees, she laced the mound 
across and across with her wondrous gar- 
land, to be ready for the sunrise of its 
Decoration Day. ‘I shall feel better now,” 
said Helen. ‘‘I shall feel that I have for- 
given them for taking John; and that—they 
forgive us for sending John.” 

‘‘Are you decorating the graves of your 
enemies?” said a voice beside her. But 
Helen did not reply; only, looking down 
at her, Jasper saw that it was not dew 
sparkling in the moonlight on the jessa- 
mines. ‘‘‘And I say unto you, Forgive 
your enemies,’” he repeated, as she rose 
and stood there, hesitatingly. ‘‘ Helen; 
forgive me among them.” 

““I— IT never—” she began; but moved 
away, to bury her face in her hands. And 
the next moment two strong arms were 
around her, and she was hiding face and 
tears together in Gordon’s breast. 

‘¢ Helen, I believe that through it all you 
loved me,” he murmured. ‘‘Loved me 
and did not know it, as I loved you and 
did know it. You will never leave me 
now? Darling, you will never leave me 

in?” . 

“Oh! never, if—” said Helen, lifting her 
face and hiding it again. 

««*7f’ means your mother? She knows 
all about it. She sent for me to-night, or I 
should never have been here; forI told her 

ou had ruined the life you had saved un- 
ess you took it. And she said, so far as 
she was concerned, I could marry you to- 
morrow. And Iam going to to-morrow. 
Do you hear?” 

a To-morrow!” cried Helen, starting away 
and walking rapidly th the gate. 





‘*Why not to-morrow , 
possessi of. her “Have 
we not wailed long enough already? In aly 
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the other decoration, cannot orange blos- 
soms make it a Decoration Day for you as 
well; a day of everlasting joy for me?” 
And he pulled down the boughs of the 
orange tree behind the fence of the inn- 

arden, till her face was framedin all its 

owers, and dew and petals showered down 
about them. ‘ Ah!” he cried, shiverin? 
and letting the hough fly back, ‘‘it makes 
you too beautiful, too beautiful to live! It 
makes me shudder, lest I lose you if I let 
=~ out of my sight again!” And he bent 

is proud head to the white face, and there 
among the orange flowers and moonbeams 
sealed her swect lips with the first lover's 
kiss they had ever known. 





MAYING. 


BY LIZZIE BURT. 





“Do you know my name is Polly, 
And I have a Tittle dolly 
Of my own? 
While the others were a-playing, 
Do you know we went a-Maying 
All alone ? 


“Ob! the sun it was a-shining, 
And I knew she was a-pining 
For the air; 
80 she did not cry nor worry, 
Though [ dressed her in a hurry, 
I declare, 


“Kept os cheerful and as chipper, 
Though I lost her little slipper, 


In my haste; 
And I quite forgot her jacket, 
And her dress, I did not tack it 


To the waist. 


“In the apple blossoms humming 
Were the bees--they heard us coming; 
And the birds 
Flew along where I was walking, 
And they chirped as if they're talking 
Real words. 


‘* And they seemed to want to know us, 
And they flew along to show us 
In the wood. 
Why, I’m sure I think I never 
Heard of anything so clever 
Or 80 good. 


* But they went without a warning; 
Never waited for * good-morning’ 
Or a thank. 
Then I put my dolly, Flossy, 
On a lovely green and mossy 
Little bank. 


* By and by I found some posies 
Pushing up their pretty noses 
Just as pert ; 
And my pinafore f filled it, 
But I tumbled down and spilled it 
In the dirt. 


**Guess I cried a hundred hours, 
Till I found some other flowers 
In a nook. 
By and by I felt a sprinkle, 
And I saw a little wrinkle 
In the brook. 


“Then the rain came like a river, 
And I felt a kind of shiver 
When I thought 
Of my dolly there a-waiting ; 
So I gave myself a rating, 
As I ought. 


‘* But it didn’t mend the matter, 
And it didn’t stop the patter 
Of the rain; 

And I couldn’t find my Flossy 
On her lovely green and mossy 

Bed again.” 


“Oh! I felt so fearful flurried, 
And so sorry and so worried, 
That I dropped 
On the ground a-sobbin’, sobbin’, 
By and by a little robin 
Came and hopped 


** All among the leaves beside me; 
And he looked so sad and eyed me, 
Just as though 
He was sure that I was crying 
*Bout some person that was dying— 
Don’t you know? 


‘Then he ran, some like a chicken ; 
And he stopped, and went a-pickin’ 
Something bright. 
Twas my dolly’s hair! He’d found her 
Where the rain had nearly drowned her 
Out of sight. 


“This was what I said to dolly: 
‘Come to Mamma, Mamma Polly, 
Precious, best !’ 
Afterward we gave a shining 

Curl to robin, for a lining 
To his nest. 


“That is how we went a-Maying, 
Dolly ’n’ I, as I was saying ; 
And I s’pose, 
If it hadn’t been for robin, 
I'd a-been there sobbin’, sobbin’ 
Still. Who knows?” 
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BY ELIZABETH E. HOLDING. 





THAT's a pretty way to treat a body who 
never did you any harm in their life! Oh! 
you needp’t stare at me. I suppose you 
didn’t know I could talk? Maybe you 
think I have always been an ugly garden- 
hoe, good only to be kicked around by lazy 
boys. I guess, if the truth was known, I 
have about as poor opinion of boys as you 
have of hoes. 

Would you like to hear my story? Well, 
if you will have the kindness to kick me 
around in the shade, I'll give it to you 
while you take a short rest, which I’m 
sure you need, after your great exertions. 
There, that willdo. Thank you. How very 
pleasant it is here! Perhaps I'd as well say 
right now that I dislike exposure very 
much. [remember once of being left in 
the fence-corner back of the potato-patch 
two mortal weeks. With the beat and the 
rain and the dew, I was afraid I should 
lose what little beauty I had. I was put 
there by you, too, sir; and you pretended 
not to know anything «bout me, and yoy 
walked right past me twice. I saw you. 

You remember it. Do you? 

Well, I’m glad to see you have enough 
shame left to make you blush. If you will 
remember in the future, I'll try to forgive 
you; but, I declare, when I think of what 
I have suffered at the hands of you and 
your brothers, it makes me hot, and that is 
a great deal for me to say, for, as a general 
thing, I don’t mind the heat, I have been 
through so many hot places. Why, I have 
been so hot I have actually melted. 

Think of that, Willie Thompson! 

That was when I was jn the— Oh! I 
almost forgot I was to tell you my story. 
I have got so excited. 

I was living a very peaceful life, having 
nothing to do but lie and sleep. It was 
very pleasant, for [ was then, like you, 
fond of ease. I am glad I was shaken up, 
though, for I have learned a great deal, and 
have suffered a great deal, too; but I don’t 
mind that, for, of course, I want to be of 
some use in the world, and not lie and 
dream my life away. 

One day I heard a great noise and re 
ceived a terrible blow on my head. I was 
soon caught up by what seemed to me then 
a great, horrid monster, and carried out, 
with a great many of my cousins and my 
uncles and my aunts. 

We were all put on acar; but I was so 
frightened I was almost senseless, and so 
were all my relations. We traveled all 
night, and all day, and nearly all the next 
night. When we stopped, I had begun to 
feel better; so thought I would look around. 
When I opened my eyes, I saw such a 
sight! Why, it fairly made my blood run 
cold; or would, if Thad had any. At any 
rate, I shook so I almost rolled off the car. 
It was a great building, with ever so many 
tall chimneys, with the smoke and flames 
coming out of their mouths It was a very 
dark night; but the light from the furngces 
and the flames from the chimneys made it 
light enough for me tosee clearly I could 
see horrid monsters, like the one which 
took me from the ground, walking around 
in the red light. It all looked worse to me 
because I had seen very little of the world; 
in fact, I may say I had seen nothing. 

You remember I told you I shook so I 
almost rolled off the car. I had rolled 
down to the edge, and, in my surprise, I 
said: ‘‘ Why, what’s this?” 

I heard a laugh right below me, and a 
familiar voice say: ‘‘ That’s the foundry.” 
I looked down, and finally recognized one 
of my own cousinsin the car-wheel. If I 
had not known his voice, 1 never should 
have recognized him, for be did not look 
at all as he did in the ground. I was feel- 
ing so badly, so lonesome and homesick, 
that, if I could have gotten out of the car, I 
should have fallen on his neck and wept, 
I was so glad to see him. As it was, I had 
to content myself with looking at him and 
talking to him. 

He told me all about himself. He said he 
had traveled a great deal and had seen a 
great deal of the world. He scarcely spoke 
of the foundry. I guess he didn’t want to 
tell me what I should suffer. He told me 


that the horrid monsters, as I called them, 





were men, and that I would soon learn they 
yere my best friends. He said he hoped I 





was a great work todo, and then one 
learned so much from travel. 

Well, he talked so much about it and told 
me of so many things he had seen that, 
whenI was finally carried into the foundry, 
my highest ambition was to become a car- 
wheel. I never knew exactly what hap- 
pened to me while there. -I know my suf- 
fering was terrible, terrible! It was there 
that I was melted. I was afterward heated 
and hammered and pounded, until it 
seemed every bone in my body was mashed 
and that I could not possibly come out 
alive. ButI did. Oh! I tell you, my boy, 
one can go through a great deal more than 
they think they can; and,if you.are made 
of any use in this world, you have to go 
through.a great deal, be you a boy or only 
iron ore. 

Ihad suffered so much that I had for- 
gotten all about wishing to be made inte a 
car-wheel, until one day one of the work- 
men held me up and said: ‘‘ Now, ain’t 
thata beauty?” Of course, this made me 
very proud, and the compliments I received 
all helped to increase my pride. I soon 
learned 1 had been made into a cross-cut 
saw. I was a beauty; I know I was, I 
began to pity my poor, dirty cousin, the car- 
wheel. If I had met him then, I don’t 
think I should have owned him. 

It was not very long until I was bought 
by your father. He brought me home and 
laid me on the back porch. You were a 
baby then, and a very pretty baby too. 
You crawled up to me, and looked at your 
pretty blue eyes and yellow curls in my 
face; and we were very good friends until 
you cut your finger on one of my teeth 
there. My! how you screamed! 

I was scared almost as badly as I was 
when I first saw the foundry. You was 
taken into the house, and I tothe barn. I 
remember I thought I should impress the 
plows and hoes and rakes with my beanty. 
I felt very much above them. I seldom 
spoke and never took any part in their 
frolics. You dida’t know they had frolics? 
Well, they do, then, often of moonlight 
nights. You didn’t know I could talk, 
either. I did many a good day’s work, for 
I was not lazy. I hung in the barn every 
night for I guess two years. One day 
your two brothers went with me in the 
woods to saw. We worked hard all day, 
and at night they were tired, and, like most 
boys, careless; so, when they started, they 
did not notice whether I was well on the 
wagon or not. We had not gone far 
when I fell off; and the wagon ran 
over me and broke me in two. Then I 
wished I could die; forI felt my beauty 
was all I had, and when it was gone every- 
thing was gone. I was picked up, carried 
home, and thrown behind the barn, where 
I stayed for a long time, until I was all 
covered with rust. After a while this 
piece of me was sent to the village black- 
smith’s, to be made into a hoe. I was 
brought home, and sct up in the corner with 
the garden-hoes and rakes. I thought I 
should die of mortification. I was awkward 
and had lost most of my polish. How they 
all laughed! The rakes shook until I 
thought they would lose every tooth in 
their heads. I thought then and think 
now that it was a judgment sent on me for 
being so proud. I am glad it happened, 
however; for, as I was saying to the rake, 
last night, if I had not lost my beauty, I 
never would have found such good, warm 
friends as the hoes and ‘takes and plows 
have been to me. We help each other, 
and the only way to be happy is to forget 
yourself and try to do something for some 
one else. 

Lepanoy, ILL. 





PUZZLEDOM. 


[Communications for this department should be ad- 
dressed “ Puzzies.” THt invEPENDENT, New York.) 





GEOGRAPHICAL PUZZLE (CONCLUDED). 

My wife suddenly started (for she’s a rather 
nervous woman) atthe appearance of the life- 
like steed attached to the carriage belonging 
in the past to aterritory of the United States. 
But she became a lake in the north of Michigan 
to the fear which for a moment had overcome 
her. As timid as she naturally was with re- 
gard to horses, she might have felt as safe upon 
that Mt. in the west of Mass. as if sitting in 
her own chair at home. 

On we went, however, in our Island, west of 
Cuba way, with a sharp cape of North Carolina 
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STORY OF A GARDEN-HOE. would be made into a car-wheel, for there | for novelties, which, we found in the various 


forms of an island in the north of Australia; 
big town at the south of Vienna, in Austria; 
all kinds of town in center of Mass. 

We came in our journeyings to the wonder 
of the woman’s department—a figure in a 
town in the northern part of Indiana! My wife 
left her wheeling-chair and stood a an island 
south of Conn. time, before this singular 
work of art. Iought not to say that her mind 
is a tributary of the Red River, compared with 
the caliber of some distinguished females ; but 
you ought to have seen bow she left every town 
in Florida behind her, to feast her admiring eyes 
upon the molded northern tributary of the 
Missouri. But she had to leave when a shower 
came up, which threatened to become a storm. 
Hurrying on her townin Louisiana, on the 
Mississippi River, we started for a restaurant, 
where we enjoyed a delicious dinner of a coun- 
try south of Europe, with an island on the coast 
of Maine to match. We only took a Jake in 
British Possessions with our New England 
dinner. 

A little island off the coast of Florida took 
to my wife with about as much devotion as an 
inlet on the coast of Florida, and were alike 
annoying; but, as my wife’s disposition is as 
sweet as an island in the River St. Mary, in 
Michigan, she never complained. But now 
to close. We might have become a town of 
Maine in looking at the Centennial wonders, if 
we had taken particular notice of each ; but we 
left, after a week’s stay, for our northern bay of 
Cumberland Island, and, having reached it, 
we were both immediately taken down with 
the Centennial cold, and ended our expedition 
in this delightful town in the southern part of 
Utah. —Selected. 


EASY CROSS-WORD ENIGMAS, 
3 

. In gain, but not in loss, 

. Intame, but not in cross. 
. In run, but not in walk. 

. In fun, but not in talk. 

In fee, but not in cold. 

. In fleld, but not in fold, 

. In Jand, but not in sea. 

. In bud, but not in tree. 


WIAD Do 


II. 
. In Charles, but not in Jake. 
. In fount, but not in lake. 
In know, but not in mise. 
. In kiss, but not in bliss. 
. In lump, but not tn top. 
. In kite, but not in hop. 
. In town, but not in street. 
. In go, but not in meet. 


DBIOAPVSve., 


The above two enigmas are the names of 
two great political contestants. mF 


CROSS OF DIAMONDS. 


* * @ 


oom. 
& 

x*eae* 

ex 
+. 


Upper Left Cross.—1, a consonant ; 2, a boy's 
plaything ; 3, a man’s name; #4-something to 
drink ; 5, a consonant. 

Upper Right Cross.—1, aconsonant , 2, anger; 
3, astamp; 4, conclusion ; 5, a consonant. 

Lower Left Cross.—1, a consonant ; 2, part of 
the body; 3, limit ; 4, existence; 5, a consu- 


nant. 
Lower Right Cross.—1, a consonant ; 2, three- 


fold : 3, swallowed; 4, important to an author ; 
5, a consonant. 

Midd'e Cross.—1, a consonant; 2, verb of 
existence ; 3, wide; 4, to consume; 5, » con- 
sonant. M. B. H. 

DOUBLE ACROSTIC. 


Cross-words (first seven words, five letters 
each : the remainder six Jetters each).—1, to 
arrange methodically : 2, a monster ; 3, ma- 
licious destruction of buildings ; 4, master ; 5, 
a foolish person ; 6, an ornament for the head ; 
7, to dislike very much ; 8, an ancient German 
tribe ; 9, a carriage ; 10, to regard. 

The initials and finals form a benevolent in- 

I] success, 
stitution of New York, worthy of e aovent 


OMNIBUS WORD. 

In a word of five letters, meaning smallest, 
find concluding, a grassy meadow, a point of 
the compass, to consume, @ beverage, devoured 
an animal, a chair, savor, to satiate, market, a 
body of water, old, a drink, and a vet 


CENTRAL ACROSTIC. 
1, a kind of vessel ; 2, to revolt ; 3, odor; 4, 
a guide ; 5, clatter; 6, dark ; 7, a Mohammedan 


monk. Centrais, an old relic. 
Union JACK. 


WORD-SQUARE. 
1, a kind of acrid fruit; 2,an opinion; 3,8 


dary; 4, to gain by labor. 
ee ee Union Jack. 





ANSWERS TO PUZZLES OF MAY 19ra. 
HEDDDN BMAMES. , 
1, Garfield ; 2, Conkling ; 3, James ; 4, Rob- 


ertson ; 5, Hoar ; 6, Morgan ; 7, Grace ; 8, Cor- 
nell. 
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STEP-LADDER. 
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HALF WORD-SQUARES 
COMMON CONKLIN@G 
ORION ORINOCO 
MINT NIC INE 
MOT KNIFE 
ON L 
N 1 
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Cross-worp Enicma.—Westminster Abbey. 





DR. ROGER’S VEGETABLE WORM SYRUP instant- 
ly destroys worms, removing all the secretions. 














PARIS EXPOSITION, 1878. 


JENNINCS' SANITARY DE Pt 
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JENNINGS WAI se 
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PATENTED IMPROVED & TESTED 


Atte 


NEw YORK 





GERMAN 


SWEET GHOGILATE. 











Po in weno Sarket, ott 

is nutritious and palatable; 

a icular favorite with | 
children, and a most excel- 
lent article for fi use. 
The genuine is stamped 8. 
German, Dorchester, Mass. 
Beware of imitations. 


Sold by Grocers everywhere. 
W. BAKER & CO., 


re | Mass. 


FREEMAN, GILLIES & co.. 
20 West 14th St., bet. Fifth and Sixth Aves., | 
DESIGNERS AND MAKERS OF 


a o a 
Artistic Furniture. 
ESTIMATES AND DESIGNS FURNISHED 
ON APPLICATION 
Send for one of our Handsomely Illustrated Cata- 

logues. 


EDDY'S REFRIGERATORS. 


Established 1847. 


THE BEST IN USE. 
FOB SALE BY 


LEWIS & CONGER, 


Nos. 601 and 603 Sixth Avenue and 
Nos. 1338 and 1340 Broadway. 





‘THE 






HENRY PARRY, 
AGENT FOR 
Maw & Co.’s Art and Decorated Glazed 


TILES, 


for Mantel Facings, Hearths, 


FLOWER BOXES varices. 


variety. 


Ne. 42 East 23d St., adj. ¥. M.C. A. Building. 





COMMON-SENSE CHAIRS. 


Friends! here's comfort. Wife 
says she must have a couple of 
Common-Sense Rockers. e all 
want this one. 











t@ Special Discount to 
Clergymen. 


Send stamp for Catalogue to 


F. A. SINCLAIR, 
Mottville, N. Y. 


HULL 
VAPOR COOK STOVE. 











After a trial of over six years, more than Fifty 
Thousand of these Stoves are now in use through- 
out the United States. For 


Cooking, Baking, Washing, & Ironing 


these Stoves have no equal. Labor Saving is one 
of its chief excellencies. No fires to wy A nO wood 
nor coal to bring in, no ashes, no dust nor dirt. 


LIBERAL DISCOUNT TO THE TRADE. 
Send for Descriptive Circular and Price-list to the 
HULL VAPOR STOVE CO., 
Cleveland, Ohio. 





ee 
THE NEW YORK MASTIC WORKS, 


SUCCESSORS TO 


The North American Neuchatel Rock Pav- 
ing Oo., of London and New York, 











Sole Agents for Seyssel Rock Asphalte, from 


the Mines, near Geneva, Switzerland, 


promptly furnish 
scription of Asp) 


where. to the publisher of this paper. 
E. H. WOOTTON, 
OFFICE 35 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 
BEATTY’S Organs. 18 useful stops, 5 sets Peed. 


y 865. Pianos $125 up. tw I 
Catalog. “Eabsens BEATTY, Washington, x 7 











“LORILLARD,” 


FORMERLY 


‘THE WHITSON” 
REFRIGERATOR, 


HAS REMOVED TO 


1168 BKOADW AY’, 


bet. 27th and 28th Streets. 





BAKING 
POWDER 


Absolutely Pure, 


The petee is much 
lower than that of any 
other first class Baking 
Powder. 


ASK YOUB GROCER 
FOR IT. 


PURITY 
* Chemical Works, 
304 BRANCH STREET, Philadelphia, Pa. 


PRINTING PRESSES 


from % cents *. $175. Circulars 
: pecimen Book of Type, 
Senta. 40kinds of cards, 10 ~R.. 








OUR BEST | 


| 








JOSEPH WATSON, 
Murray 


Street, New York. 





SARATOGA 


SA SPRING 


e past year this & pring has been tubed 
inte "be sania rock, making it one of the PUREST 
MINERAL SPRINGS IN THE COUNTRY and ¥ 
charged with CARBONIC ACID Gas. 
enhanced the value of this water, bave every 
Aateaee in its giving great satisfaction 4o my 
patrons. 

Fora setvechigg, tent tonic and alterative, drink freely 
of Star SPRING 
Orders filled at fewest market price from Spring, 
or from Allan Hay & Co, Feb Fourth Avenue, 3 
Scripture & Parker. . Court’ ton. 
D. PORTER, Prop’. Star Spring, 
Saratoga, N. Y. 
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CEORCE A. CLARKE, 


747 Broadway (Up-Stairs), opp. Astor Place, 
makes a specialty of furnishing 
City and Country Houses, French Flats, etc, 
WITH : 
Artistic Furniture, Fine Carpets, 


Mirrors, Bedding, etc. 
on Liberal Terms. 


PENSIONS For SOLDIERS, 
widows, fathers, mothers or 


GF & CB BROWN & 60, 


Artistic Wall Papers, 
WINDOW SHADES, Etc. 





32 1 Cc an al Street children, Thousands yet entitled. Pensions given 
9 pe loeest finger,toe,eye or rupture, varicose veins 
Thousands of ted BOUR # 
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THIS NEW AND CORRECT MAP 


Proves beyond any reasonable question that the 


CHICAGO & NORTH-WESTERN R’Y 


Is by all odds the best road for you to take when traveling in either direction between 


Chicago and all of the Principal Points in the West, North and Northwest. 


Carefully examine this Mup. The principal Cities of the West and Northwest are Stations on this 
road. 


Its through trains make close connections with the trains of all railroads at junction points. 


CHICAGO & NORTH-WESTERN RY. 
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THE CHICACO & "NORTH-WESTERN RAILWAY, 
Over all of its principal lines, runs each way daily from two to four or more Fast Express 
Trains. It is the only road west of Chicago that uses the 


PULLMAN HOTEL DINING CARS. 
It is the only road that runs Pullman Sleeping Cars North or Northwest of Chicago. 
“nearly 3,000 MILES OF ROAD. It forms the following Trunk Lines: 
“ Council Bluffs, Denver & California Line.” “ Winona, Minnesota & Central Dakota Line.” 
“Sioux City, Nor. Nebraska & Yankton Line.” “ Chicago, St. Paul & Minneapolis Line.” 
“Northern Illinois, Freeport & Dubuque Line.” “ Milwaukee, Green Bay & Lake Superior Line.” 
Tickets over this road are sold by ail Coupon Ticket Agents in the United States and Canadas. 
Remember to ask for Tickets via this road, be sure they read over it, and take none other 
‘MARVIN HUGHIZT, Ged’) Manager, Chicago. W. H. STE BESTE, Gen’! Pass. Agent, Chicago. 
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Consisting of Forks, Spoons, 


R, WALLACE & SONS MANUFACTURING CO., Wallingford, Conn. 
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farm and Garden. 


The Agricultural Editor will be glad to receive any 
practical hinte, quggestions, or information that 
will make this department more valuable to those 
of our Subscribers who seel specially interested. 


THE CULTURE OF CORN. 


We are gradually learning more about the 
possibilities of the corn crop. We are learning 
that, with sufficient fertilizing and good cul- 
ture, we can easily reach from 60 to 100 bushels 
of grain per acre, in place of the 25 to 50 which 
were formerly the usual yield. We are also 
discovering that there is more in the careful 
cultivation of this crop than we had supposed. 
Formerly Western farmers used to boast that 
their rich soil was able to grow both corn and 
weeds, and it was often the case at harvest- 
time that the corn was almost hidden from 
sight by weeds, which all but overtopped it. 
Btill corn produced a fair yield ; but how much 
more it would bave produced had the weeds 
been kept down by cultivation we can only 
guess. Itis now that we are learning some- 
thing of this. The last census reports enlighten 
usin this respect. From these we learn that 
the vaunted superiority of the West is disap- 
pearing. That the average yield of cornin the 
Eastern States now slightly surpasses that of 
the West. While the former has been slowly 
increasing, that of the latter bas been gradual- 
ly decreasing, until® now it is inferior. The 
reason of this fs not that the Western soil is 
poorer than the Eastern. It is simply weeds. 
The Eastern soil is better cultivated, It is in 
this respect something like the better thrift of 
the owners of the sterile mountain countries 
or the colder elimates, where poverty of soil 
forces to more productive industry, as com- 
pared with the sunny climates and rich soils of 
the Sonth, where exuberance of vegetation 
induces crrelessness and unprofitable content- 
ment. It is all i» cultivation; for no soil, how- 
ever rich, will produce a full crop of corn and 
a full crop of weeds, and the Western farmer 
simply throws away his grand opportunities, 
Tt may be that the low value of the corn may 
not pay for the requisite labor, which is searce 





and dear; but it cannot always be true, even 
should it be so now, which we must doubt, 
that this labor, well applied, cannot be made 


profitalle, This is a matter which concerns 
the Western as much as the Eastern farmer, 
for, when the latter finds that he ean grow corn 
more cheaply by better methods of cultiva- 
tiov than he can buy Western corn, a consid- 
erable outlet for that product will be closed. 
This is now becoming possible; for, if the dif- 
ference in favor of the Eastern corn-grower 
shall still increase, in course of time the differ- 
ence inthe value ofland will be neutralized, and 
the relative advantage enjoyed by the West- 
ern farmer will disappear. As yet the East- 
ern farmer bas not learned how great a bene- 
fit may accrue from labor-saving appliances 
in corn-culture, The Western farmer avails 
himself of all these. He has his check-row 
planter and his sulky cultivator. The East- 
ern farmer, In many cases, still makes his 
cross-furrows with the plow, drops his seed by 
hand, makes the hill with the hoe, and does 
much of the cultivation with the plow and the 
hand-hoe. But he may have labor-saving im- 
plements, as well asthe Western farmer, with 
which, counting the increase of crops, the cost 
of his corn may be reduced one-half. He has 
the horse corn-planter, which is able to plant 
and cover eight acres in ten hours, forming its 
own drill, dropping the seed at regular inter- 
vals and in proper quantities, and covering it 
to the right depth, as well as could be’ done 
with the hand. The first cultivation may 
then be given before the seed is above the 
surface with the cultivating harrow. This 
destroys the young weeds when in the 
germ and before they have taken hold of the 
soil. If the sofl has been plowed a week or 
two before the planting, a final cleaning may 
be given with this harrow immediately before 
the planting, with great benefit. After the 
corn is up and bas taken root, the harrow may 
be used again, without injury to the plants; 
and, if a few are torn up, it will save after- 
labor of thinning the stand, if that should be 
needed, by reason of too liberal use of seed. 
Up to the time that the corn is a foot high 
this harrowing may be given at sufficient in- 
tervals, leaving ‘it then in excellent condition, 
both as to vigor of growth and freedom from 
weeds. After this, the use of any one of ‘the 
excellent horse-hoes that are on the market, 
or a good common shovel-toothed cultivator, 
will keep the crop clean until it is laid by and 
shades the ground, so as to keep down the 
weeds that may start after that. 

The plow should be abandoned as a corn 
cultivator. It does not cover as much surface 
as the borse- hoe, and, although it may not be 
injurious on some soils and under some cir- 
cumstances, yet otherwise it may do serious 
harm to the crop. Shallow cultivation is 


always beneficial to corn; deep cultivation 
With the one there is no 


may be sometimes. 





risk, under any ciréumstances; with the other 
there is much risk. Level cultivation leaves 
the surface in the best condition after the 
crop, and one may seed down to grass or 
clover with this crop, if it is thought desirable, 
under leyel cultivation. Hilling of the plants 
cannot save them from being laid by a severe 
storm, for the small support thus given is 
nothing as compared with the force of the 
wind on the broad leaves; but the hills may 
and do prevent the crop from raising itself 
again, for the soft soil is washed down upon 
the roots and serves to wedge the stalks down, 
so that they cannot recover. With drill-plant- 
ing the crop may be Jargely increased. The 
lowest ascertained increase of yield is 25 per 
cent. of grain and fodder. Considerably more 
than this has been gained by planting eight- 
een inches apart, in drills three feet apart. 
This is precisely double the seed planted at 
three feet apart each way. For the small 
Eastern corn this close planting is sufficiently 
roomy, and the ears wil] mature as well as at 
three feet apart. There will be 9,680 hills to 
the acre, and with but one good ear to the 
hill there will be 70 to 90 bushels of corn to 
the acre; and with but five pounds of green 
fodder to each hill the crop will reach to 24 
tons per acre. This growth can be easily 
forced with moderate fertiizing and thorough 
cultivation. It has been done én many cases, 
and may be done always if the right means are 
used. It may not be wise for a farmer who 
has been used to the old-fashioned system to 
risk his whole crop by suddenly changing his 
methods ; but it is wise to try the experiment, 
because success offers a reward much larger 
than any loss or damage that may occur from 
a failure. It isacase in which everything is 
to be gained and nothing to be lost.— Times. 





GER. ANIUMS. 


Tue geraviums are the most useful plante in 
cultivation and the most popular. Wherever 
we go, where plants are grown—in any part of 
the civilized world, in the humble little garden, 
in the latticed window of the thatched cottage, 
in splendid palace-grounds and national gar- 
dens—everywhere do we find the geranium, at 
once useful and beautiful, and entirely eclipsing 
by its mass of bloom and brilliant coloring its 
more aristocratic and costly neighbors. They 
not only bear beautiful flowers, but the foliage 
of many varieties is almost as handsomely 
colored as the flowers. The leaves of some are 
loaded with the sweetest of perfumes, while 
still otbers are of the most degant forms and 
make a better setting for a button-hole bouquet 
than any other leaf known. 

For constancy of bloom the geranium is-un- 
equaled. Small plants, that can be bought 
very cheap, if put out in May, will completely 
fill a bed in three weeks after planting, and 
early in June will be a mass of flowers, and 
continue getting better and better until black- 
ened by the frosty nights of Autumn. While 
other plants are wilting under the scorching 
rays of our summer sun, the geranium seems to 
glory in the hottest weather. There is such a 
variation in the color of the flower, as well as 
in form and color of the leaves, that with a 
few varieties of geraniums a more artistic 
and varied bed can be made than with almost 
any other flower. The center of a large bed 
may be scarlet, with light colors around, ora 
few rows onthe border may be of the silver- 
leaved kinds. Indeed, we have seen delicate 
and intricate patterns formed of geraniums 
alone in some of the celebrated gardens of 
Europe. 

The single varieties are, perhaps, the most 
useful for lawn-beds, and these range in color 
from scarlet to white. As the plants are 
quite tender, they should not be put into the 
ground unfil there is no danger from frosty 
nights. The plants should be set so that, when 
grown, they will entirely conceal the ground. 

The double geraniums have been much im- 
proved of late years, and we now have them of 
as many colors asthe single and quite as beau- 
tiful. For bedding they are almost as good as 
the single, andor cutting better. The white 
varieties are aptto turn pinkish in the sun, 
which is quite true of both single and double, 
and this in hot, dry weather causes people 
sometimes to think their plants are not true to 
name. The newer varieties of geraniums bear 
very large trusses and endure the sun as well 
as the single. ° 

The geraniums make excellent winter-bloom- 
ing plants, if not kept too warm ; but for this 
purpose should be grown in pots all Summer, 
and the buds picked off as they appear, or 
plants grown from cuttings‘in September. 

For the purpose of improving this valuable 
class of plants we have grown thousands from 
seed, some of them very desirable and superior 
to older sorts. From these we have selected 
nine varieties, which are shoves in our colored 
plate. We have allowed our friends who have 
seen and admired them to give them names. 

Sir Harry is a seedling from Gen. Grant, 
which it resembles in style and habit of growth. 
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and, in addition to this, a more beautiful color. 
We think this the finest bedding geranium. 
Streak of Light.~This is a rival of New 
Life. The color is salmon, distinctly striped 
and marbled with white. It is very free-flower- 
ing, the truss Jarge and very compact.- 
Sunshine is a beantiful yvermilion scarlet. 


The flower is large and most perfect in form. 


James Vick.—A beautifal shade of crim- 
son, the lower petals changing to violet-rose. 
It is a new and novel color. P 

Neptune.—The flowers are large, fine- 
formed, of a clear, light Magenta, the base of 
upper petals being pure white. 

Meteor.—The flowers are a very bright 
crimson, large andfull. Truss large and well- 
formed. 

Mary Anderson.—This 1s a seedling from 
Jealousy. It is a beautiful vermilion scarlet. 
The truss and flowers are large and well-formed. 
It is a very free-flowering variety and will, we 
think, prove gn excellent bedder. 

Maiden’s Blush is pure white, finely 
flaked or spotted with rose. This is a very 
pretty and novel light-colored variety. 

Queen of Roses is a beautiful flower, with 
large trusses of double light-pink flowers, the 
center pure white, forming a beautiful contrast. 

Holly Wreath, an Ivy-leaf variety. This 
is a very useful as well as ornamental class 
of geraniums, being of a drooping, grace- 
ful habit. It is excellent for hanging-baskets, 
vases, ete, This variety is one of the best. 

Marshal MacMahon (Bronze-leaf),—This class 
of geraniums are grown mostly for the 
beauty of their foliage, which is very brilliant. 
They are excellent for bedding or borders. 

Freak of Nature.—This new variety, in- 
troduced last year by Mr. Cannell, is a grand 
improvement on Happy Thought, in some re- 
spects. It is more compact in growth, the 
white in the leaf is nearly a pure white, and 
the plant generally makes a good appearance. 
Wh us, however, the markings are not as 
true and constant as in Happy Thought— Vick’s 
INustrated Magazine. 





PIGS. 


WueEn pigs are two or three days old, unless 
the mother bas a surplus of milk, she may be 
fed succulent food, to increase the flow. If she 
appears to have plenty of milk, such food 
should not be given to her for at least a week, 
in order that the inflammation in the udders 
may subside. The health of the mother and 
the growth of the young depend very 
much.upon the care and ja exéreised 
at this period, Many sows are injured at this 
time and the pigs stunted by the excessive 
feeding of the mother. We consider milk to 
be improper food, and would prefer nothing 
but clear water or house-slops, mixed with a 
little bran. Atthe end of a week more nour- 
ishing food may be given, gradually increas- 
ing the supply as the young pigs will demand 
more sustenance. Barley meal will make 
more milk than any other kind of grain. Oats 
rank next in value. They should have the 
hulls sifted out, as the sow will not eat this 
part of the grain, which would be wasted, but 
which is excellent for young calves or cows. 

Wheat-shorts or middlings are good milk- 
producing food, and are cheap and healthful 
for a sow suckling pigs. The best form in 
which either of these foods can be prepared is 
to mix them with milk. Hogs always relish 
their food best when slightly fermented, just 
enough to make it sour. A little milk will 
produce this condition, if mixed with the meal 
or bran the day before the food is required. 
By a little care and painstaking, a supply of 
fermented food may always be kept on hand. 
This labor will always pay well, as the pigs 
will do so much better on it. It is necessary 
to keep the appetite from flagging, if they are 
expected to be thrifty. Abrupt changes of 
food or the failure of a steady supply arevapt 
to produce derangement of the bowels, which 
is exceedingly injurious to young pigs. The 
little ones are sure to be affected by the con- 
dition of the mother; hence, it is important 
that great care should be exercised in her 
food. Corn may be fed in connection with 
milk; but we consider corn alone the least 
desirable of any grain. We should prefer 
buckwheat, rather thancorn. Sugar beets or 
mangels may be fed with grain, and will be 
found conducive to health and will help to 
keep the appetite good. 

Wher the pigs are between two and three 
weeks old, they will eat oats with their mother, 
and this is the best kind of grain to give 
them. They will eat more every day, and the 
quantity may be increased without any danger 
of injury. They will also eat corn; but, if it 
is given to them, if should be in limited quan- 
tity. Corn is more heating than oats and 
harder to digest, and is liable to produce an 

excess of fat, which causes thumps; or it may 
cause inflammation of the bowels, which is 
fatal to young pigs. We bave lost a number 
on this account, and have learned from expe- 
rience not to rely upon corn. 

Too much milk given to pigs will produce 
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the same result. If the season will admit, a 
sow will do better if allowed to run out on 
the ground, where she can obtain grass, which 
is av antidote to diseases of the stomach and 
which will also help materially to increase the 
milk. Running out upon the ground will also 
arrest the thumps, which is more liable to af- 
fect young pigs when confined ina pen. This 
disease,so common among young pigs, may 
be known by the heaving of the sides or by 
the panting of the animals and their refusing 
to eat. We know of no medicinal remedy, ex- 
cept the use of turpentine, which should be 
administered daily, diluted with milk, in doses 
of ahalf teaspoonful and more, according to 
the size and age of the pig. 

Frequent washing with soap-suds does pigs a 
great deal of good, and should always be prac- 
ticed if they get dirty. Young pigs will never 
thrive well in a filthy pen. If the dam is un- 
clean, the pigs are liable, when suckling, to get 
sore about the head and around their mouths, 
which will stunt them. When this is the case, 
they should be thoroughly washed and oiled. 

The male pigs should be castrated when 
four weeks old, and the parts be smeared with 
coal-tar, which is the best application we have 
ever tried, as itcauses no pain and is rapidly 
healing in its effects. Salt, turpentine, or 
ashes (the common applications) are very pain- 
ful and cruel. Castration may be performed in 
warm weather without danger, if coal-tar is 
applied, as it will keep off the flies and cause 
the wounds to heal rapidly. In ecastrating, if 
the cords arc scraped off, instead of being cut 
straight, the blood will not flow, as it will 
coagulate more readily with a rough or irreg- 
ular termination to the parts severed. This 
fact is more important in castrating older pigs. 
If the parts swell badly, the incisions should 
be carefully opened, so that the pus may pass 
out. Pigs, after castration, should be kept in 
a dry place, as exposure to wet may result in 
cold and inflammation, which are generally 
fatal.—Cot. F. D. Cutis, in ** Rural New 
Yorker.” 





GLOXINIAS. 


Tue merits of the Gloxinia as a house-plant 
seem not to be generally known It is sup- 
posed to be difficult of cultivation, and, henes, 
principally confined to the greenhouse; but 
when its habits are understood few plants yield 
results so showy, and all for a little common 
eare. The sub-varieties of ercefa are most 
popular, because the leaves grow near the earth, 
clastering around the flowers in the center; but 
some of the other kinds, although they grow 
more straggling, have larger separate blossoms. 
The flowers are trumpet-shaped, from two to 
four inches long, resembling somewhat the Fox- 
glove, but with each blossom on a separate 
stem and vastly superior to the Foxglove in 
beauty. The varieties of color in Gloxinias are 
very great. The China Pink, with its superb 
velvet throat, is our favorite, and we have seen 
a plant with sixty-three flowers which were so 
magnificent that they drew the gaze of every 
passer-by to the winlow which they thus decor- 
ated for two or three months. The velvety 
dark purple, the different shades of lavender, 
the white witb pink or purple edge, the white 
blotched with color, or white outside with pur- 
ple or pink lining, exquisite in effect—all :r> 
beautiful, and the last one seen always seems 
the most charming. 

The Gloxinia is remarkably free from insect 
enemies, and with common care it will blos- 
som freely and faithfully. The bulb shoul1 be 
planted in rich soil and placed where warmth 
and sun can reachit. Once a day it should 
have water, but not too profusely, or the bulb 
will decay; and not sprinkled so that the water 
rests on the leaves, or they will have a brown 
and burnt appearance. 

After the plant has done blossoming, the 
foliage will gradually die down, when the pot 
ean be set away, for the bulb to get rest for 
several months. Some persons prefer to put 
aside the bulb dry; but we think it better to 
leave it in the earth. Instead of letting the 
leaves die, you can cut them off and plent them 
in pots, taking care to cover the stem and half 
an inch of the leaf, to root ; or you can set them 
in glasses of water, for this purpose, and you 
will thus form new plants, forthe accommoda- 
tion of your friends or for your own supply 
when the old bulbs become less vigorous. 
Leaves set in the earth are apt to make 
stronger plants than those started in the water; 
but it is pleasant to watch the tiny bulbthrown 
out from the end of the stem in the water, and 
you can afford to try both ways. 

Those who have had the pleasure of culti- 
vating Gloxinias in their windows will not 
easily relinquish it. If the bulbs or cuttings 

t conveniently be procured, try a paper 





of Gloxinia seed and start your own plants 
from the beginning. We have seen forty plants 
from one paper of seed. There is the addi- 
tional charm of watching them, to see what 
varieties will appear, and every one knows 
that the pleasure of the florist consists ins 
little uncertainty judiciously mingled with the 
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certainty of his pursuits. A paper of Gloxinia 
seed will, if well raised and properly cared for, 
yield you, before the end of the year, blossoms 


magnificent in size and color and the delight 


of yourself and your neighbors.— Vick’s Mag- 
azine, 


TREE PLANTING. 


Our readers will not forget the pleasant 
duty of tree planting just now. We appeal to 
all, old and young, in every town and village, 
to do their share in this good work. Let the 
boys and girls take hold of this matter. They 
can each plant one tree, at least, if they have 
to dig it and do all the work themselves. Let 
these village improvements and adornments 
go on now, as rapidly as possible, until it 
shall be accounted almost a crime not to have 
every public road a shaded and beautiful drive- 
way. Connecticut has set a noble example to 
other states. The following item, from the 
Commercial Advertiser, of this city, will show 
what is thought of its late action on tree 
planting : 

**Connecticut’s law giving bounty to such 
of her citizens as cultivate and protect shade 
and ornamental trees along her — high- 
ways has gone into operation. hy cannot 
the State of New York have just such @ law? 
There is nothing ‘ blue’ about it. ‘The Land 


of Wooden Nutmegs’ should not cast us into 
the shade.” 








DR. GREEN’S OX YGENATED BrtzyEne 
» the oldest and best remedy for Dyspepsia, Bilious- 
ess, Malaria, padiqcetion disorders of the stom- 
ach, ‘and all diseases indicating an owe condition 
of the Blood, Kidneys, aes. Skin, etc 
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Sole Manufacturer, 
197 PEARL STREET, NEW YORE. 














SLOAT & SPERRY, 
PRODUCE COMMISSION MERCHANTS 
285 Washington Street, New 
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LAWN MOWER. 


The best! The 











struction and most 
durable Mower in 
At reduced the market. 
prices. Every- 
body can now 
afford to buy 
a Lawn Mow- 
er. Come and 
see it. 
PAGE, FARGO & CO., 
325 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


HARDY PLANTS, BULBS, GRASSES, 
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the a Plants in the United States. Many NOV- 
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BARSTOW’S 
WROUCHT-IRON 
FURNACE, 


FOR ANTHRACITE OR BITUMINOUS COAL. 


Reputation Established by Seven Years of 
Practical Test. 
Thirteen Sizes, Portable and Broek Set. 

Contains important improvements found in no 
other. Is permanently gas-tight. Has no over- 
heated radiating surfaces. Is economical and 
powerful, simple and durable. The material and 
workmanship are the same as in all other goods of 
our make, which has gained for us our world-wide 
reputation for producing the finest goods in the 
trade. Send for descriptive cireular and prices. 
Also a full line of Brick Set and Portable 

Ranges and Fireplace Heaters. 
Estimates furnished upon application. 


BARSTOW STOVE CO., 


Cory. Beekman and Water Streets, N. Y ; 
56 and 58 Union Street, Boston: 
Providence, R I. 
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MAHER & GROSH 244 MONROE STREET, TOLEDO, OMI, 
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TUBULAR 


= ae temper and tested, $1. Pruning Shears. 
ist free. Discount to dealers. g#~ All 





HOT-BLAST 


NON-EXPLOSIVE 


OIL STOVE. 


NEW!. PERFEOT! 
WONDERFUL! 


NO SMOKE OR ODOR. 
Hot Afectad by Draughs 


Send for Circulars. 


IR. E. DIETZ, 


54 and 56 Fulton Street, 














TMA 
mA W.PLANTS!. 


we L. ‘Sm i os Aurora, 1. 


For New Terms for 
1881 see page 26. 





Fore Tirenars, with 4inch Wicks New York. 


PAINT YOOR HOUDED WITH MATIOMAL MIXED PALIT 


Treasurer Connecticut Aprioultaral ameociation, writes yone. (Nathan Hart, State 


in all m ay eee xperience of 

ower 20 Jeet Ld ott peintenh on tonvers paw gt pee 
a 

estimating the quantity nf Paint decised fon cay eertens sent free, by addressing 


NATIONAL MIXED PAINT CO., 








CE 78 BARCLAY 8T., N.Y. 








DR. KENNEDY’S 


Prairie Weed 


arranted to cureevery Cough, from the worst Con- 
to the test tickling in the T 


Pn down Throat. 
This it has done in over sr cases my 
oppe tite. Gate the blood, quiets the ne 4 
, cl e L 
steps B of the Irritation of the 
Throat. It cures Asthma h in 


and Coug 
~— worst a I want you _— ef what it will 
ke any other in 
the s Gio aaall isa 
have — attecke on Pee wet es from 
inte 2 _ age. Sold by all Druggistse 
tle. ade by 


DONALD KENNEDY, 
ROXBURY, MASS. 


BOLSTER SPRINGS FOR FARM WAGONS. 
Made of Best Oil Tempered Steel, 
SOMETHING NEW! 








ed tothe wants of Fruit a 
Cag Sm gissnot Fume 


We want Agents 
and mention this paper. 
SEMPLE & BIRGE MFG. 00., St. Louis, Mo. 


EXCELSIOR 








tat 
BS 


Send for Tustrated Olreular and Price. 
GHADBORN @ COLDWELL MFG. 0O.,M 


HAS ST00D YEARS OF PIELD TESTS, 
BAUGEH’S 
TWENTY-FIVE DOLLAR PHOSPHATE. 


AN AMMONIATED SUPER-PHOSPHATE 
FOR $25 PER TON OF 2,000 POUNDS. 
Ask your dealer for it, and, if he does not have it, 
“TAKE NO OTHER,” but address 
BAUGH & SONS, Sole Manufacturers, 
20 South Delaware Av., Philadelphia. 











STANDARD FERTILIZERS. 


Pure Bone Superphosphate of Lime. 
Ground Bone, Bone Meal, Bone Flour, 


LISTER BROTHERS, 


New Pb Re I 4 xp"* Street. 


Pe a are invited to send fer 
lar. 








THOMPSON’S 


EYE WATER. 


ma, B.., the Eye has oar. one 
= n ty-one y ears ; and it is 
thie re tion has been sus. 


fact 
fainel imply o3 the mete the medicine ial, tn 
or ex ve adv 
thousand who have used it will boar testinony tothe 
truth of this statement. 
Manufactured only by, JOHN L. THOMPSON, SONS & 
CO., Troy, N. Y. 25 cents. all 


CANCER 





Bonne m. Kincs_ey, who has treated in 
fase 3 yeas! Cross eyes r ; 








BELLS. 


THE ORIGINAL AND GENUINE 
MENEELY BELL FOUNDRY. 
Established in 1826. Bells for all purposes. War- 


ranted and 
Y & CO., Went Troy, N. ¥. 








Schools ire saitfmoe Forms, ete. FU 
WWANOUZEN & arer Cincinnati, ee 0. 


— 


Clinton H. Meneely Bell Co., 


ly & Kim! 








Successors to Menee! berly, Beis 
Troy, N. Y., manufacture a superior quality of 
Special tion given to Church Bette. 

[a i tree to parties needing bells. 
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SIMPSON, HALL, MILLR & €0. 
(4th Sweet, Cor. University Place, 


Union Square, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


FINE SILVER-PLATED WARE, 
Wm, Rogers’s Spoons, 
Forks, and Knives. 


HORSMAN’S 


CELEBRATED 


LAWN TENNIS. 


Send Stamp FoR ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE. 


E. 1. HORSMAN, 
Nos. sO and 82 William 1 Breet, 


EST ABLISHED ‘1780 





New York. 








‘ein 
ete in 


Ret Some 
Parlor, Lodge, and Ch 


No charge for «pee king. Send tor ae, Catalogue. 


Brrr: S87: 


Church. Furniture. 


w PPL 
- ease Ls " Roston. 


WADE & TMM 


Cor. Eighth Ave. and 23d St., 


GRAND OPERA HOUSE. 


CLOTHING 


FOR 





MEN, BOYS, YOUTHS, AND CHILDREN, 
A LARGE ASSORTMENT OF 
SPRING STYLES. 








WASTE SEWING SILK.......,...- e per On 

ere eM WRI DRE SILK.. e per 07 
i 4 Dest, f 

waiting” Suk aook ings ving ton Stoney Parsee, 


Babies’ Capa and Boots, es, ete., will be sent to any 


address on receipt of ee ents. Postage stamps re- | 


cotved as money. 


THE BRAINERD & ARMSTRONG CO., 
409 Broadway, N. Y.; 238 Market 8t., P iitladelphia. 


GALVANIZED WIRE NETTINGS. 





For Poultry Yards, Ornamental Fencing, etc- 
Send for Circular. 
BROCKNER, EVANS & CO., 
New York Office, 422 West St. 
&. Lott Office, 819 to 823 North 2d Street. 


The Most Reliable 


TRUNKS, “san 


ARE MADE BY 


CROUCH & FITZGERALD, 


556 BROADWAY, BELOW PRINCE STREET ; 
1 CORTLANDT &T., CORNER BROADWAY; 
NEW STORE, 723 SIXTH AVE., BELOW 42p ST. 











THE INDEPENDENT. 


ALWAYS FRESH! 
ALWAYS READY! 


One of the advantages that TakkaNT’s SELTZER 
APERIENT (being a dry, white powder) has over 
mavy natural mineral waters is the fact that it 
never becomes vapid or stale. It is, therefore, 
the most admirable preparation, not only for tray- 
ts oo land and sea, but for all who need a 
ht, fresh, sparkling alterative and éorrective ; 
hd it is always ready. 











Sp Wad ER) 


i 7 















Wwe Manufacture ‘in 
Landaus, Landaulets, 
Berlin a Conehss Vctuias, 


aS etc, et. < 


tc?” Fitted wer Ki 
asher Ax —— 
ALL, wenn: SPRICTL Y FIRST-CLASS, 
CORRESPONDENCE SOLICITED. 


the LATEST STYLES 








| 
| NEW YORK 


“ty 








PIERCE’S PREPARED HOUSE PAINTS, 


READY FOR USE, 


Are Strictly ,Pure Linseed Oik B 


Old-fashioned and Reliable. *” 


Guaranteed to contain no Water or Benzine. If your dealer docs not keep them, send to us 
direct for Sample Carda before Painting. 36 different Tinta. Inaide and outside White. 


F. 0. PIERCE & CO., 169 and 170 Fulton St., New York. 
PAINT YOUR HOUSES WITH 





Fon 





Rubber Paint. 


Send fer Sample Card of their Beaatifal Colors, 


There is no Paint manufactured equal to it. It is Smooth, Glossy, Durable, and 
Eeonomical. Any Shade. 


“N. B.”"—As there are ftmitations now on the market. see that above “ TRADE 
MARK” is on each package, and thereby get the “ GENUINE RUBBER PAINT.” 


FACTORIES AT 
CLEVELAND, NEW YORK, CHICAGO, or ST. LOUIS. 


ALABAS TINE, 


SUPERIOR TO KALSOMINE. ESPECIALLY ADAPTED TO WALLS AND Thewsci 4 


The white is whiter than any other material, and the tints clearer and more delicate. It produces a firm, 
durable. and handsome finish. Ye is UNEQUALED. ALABASTENE is a valuable discovery, and it will pay yon to 
send for Sample Card and Testimonials to 


SEELEY BROS., No. 32 Burling Slip, New York City; 
AY. BRIL. b PAINT CO.,19 Federal St., Boston; AVERILL PAINT CO., 177 E. Jackson 
, Chicago, 1U.: AVERILL PZINTCO., Fg E. River 8t., Cleveland, 0.; 
ROBERT ‘SHOE! Philadelphia; . B. CHURU H, Grand Rapids, Mich. 


THE 


Admiration 


OF THE 


(Ne aN 








AKE R & CO., 


BEAUTIFUL JAPANESE FANS 








_ WORLD. 
Mrs.§_A.Allen's 


WORLD'S 


Hair Restorer 


IS PERFECTION! 
For RESTORING GRAY, WHITE 
or FADED HAIR to its youthful 
COLOR, GLOSS and BEAUTY. It 
renews its life, strength and growth. 
Dandruff wy removed. A match- 
less Hair ng. Its perfume rich 
and 3 oad by all cy he — 
=, 


“Enormous and ine (apd b 
out Europe and 


IyL0 O BAL SAMUM aa 





.t about one half former prices. Each Fan contains unique and 
elegant designs interspersed with silver spray, two silver bands or 
borders encircling the whole. The Ribs and Outeldes are heavily 
Lacquered, the latter being beautifally decorated with either Gold or 
liver. We have selected the latestand most {ashionable shades of 
olor, and ladies who desire a stylish and really beautiful fan at s 
-rifling cost, either to present to a friend or for their own use, should 
rder one or more at once. Our lady friends must not associate these 
The above 
lustration Is an exact representation o (tbe fan. Each fan packed in 
. strong ber. Price 21 cents, or seven Be. postage stamps. Three 
fans (different shades of color if desired) for 5@ cents. Send clean 
postage stampe of any denomination, and we will mail the fans post- 


ans with the common Japanese fans sold at a low price. 


paid. Address 
EUREKA TRICK & NOVELTY CO., 
Box 4614. S87 Warren St., New York. 








BN | aide 








f[May, 26, 1881. 
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SUPERIOR CARVERS 


AND FORKS. 
CELEBRATED ANVIL BRAND. 
MERIDEN BRITANNIA COMPANY, 
MAKERS OF PLATED WARE, 


Spoons, Forks, Table Cutlery, etc. 


MUSICAL AUTHORITIES AND CRITICS PREFER THE 


Son 


PIANO 


and ant Sox are ean 









i me 3s sett 
: slash hon eee ew veri 


WHITE AND DECORATED — 
French China and English Porcelain at Low Prices, 


Fine White French China Dinner 





00 
+4 
ted Fr'h Chine Tea Sets, 44 pieces. 12 00 
ie} ze peepee. 


Illustrated and Price List mai Ailed free on 
ree) Estimates furnished. 


C.L. Hadley, Cooper Institute, N. Y. City. 


Orders boned and placed on Car or Steamer, free of 
charge. Sent C. O. ayes P.O. Money Order. 


SAVE MONEY 


BY ORDERING 


Fashionable Custom 








ELEGANT SUITS, 


TO ORDER, 


$18, $20, and $25. 
DRESS SUITS, 
* $20 to 835. 
TROUSERS, 
‘wastes Samples 
of Cloths an and 


Fashion Plates, with full 
direct: 





vets ree 
E CKE 
x% SON 


(ESTABLISHED 1856), 
MANUFACTURERS OF 
GRAND, SQUARE, AND UPRIGHT 
PIANOS. 
The Highest Kt audard of Excellence 
eda 


ud Maintained. 
Endorsed by of he Preminent Argiste 
ee, 


rit re for Tone, Touc 
Socite yorkmanship. 

Factory bon er 1650 Third Ave., cor. 87th St. 
CAUTION.—No ———. -_ ane other house of a 


7s, ALON PLANO. 8. 


Francis Bacon's Piano Factory. 
SUCCESSOR TO 

BACON & RAVEN, BACON & KARR, 

1473 and 1475 BROARWEAY:. near 42nd St., 


Relfable agencies desire@ in localities where none 
now exist. Catalogues by mail on application. 


COLUM#SIA BIC vee ~ 
nici with which» 

cle w 
three mi 








ae 





THE POPE M’F’G CO., 
98 Summer Street, Boston, Mass. 


W. & B. DOUGLAS, 


MIDDLETOWN,” 
CONN. 





bition. 1876. 








Best in the 
World fer 
Hand or 
Machine 
Sewing. 














‘Tux [woerespert’’ Pexss, Nos. ‘31 asp 23 Ross Sraxer. ce 





